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(‘I TELL YOU THE 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 

‘Open the window, Emily—won’t you, dear? 
—and push my bed a little nearer. The cold 
can’t hurt me now. I want to see the stars.” 

And ther peaker turned her dark eyes on the 
watcher beside her with an expression hard 

indeed to resist. 
~ It was a wretched scene on which our story 
opens—a narrow, low-roofed attic in one of 
those lofty houses that crowd the purlieus of 
poverty—an attic destitute of every comfort 
save a certain order that showed the touch of 
a friendly hand. For the pallid, wasted figure 
stretched on the little near the window 
| for weeks been incapable of aiding her- 
self, 

Death was stamped on every wasted linea- 
ment ; Mildred Vane’s hours were numbered, 
and the watcher bending over her with such 
anxious care saw and knew it. 

_ “Tll draw the curtain, Milly, dear,” she 
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GIRL I8 ILL,” SAID THE DOCTOR. 


answered ; “but you musn’t ask me to open 
the sash, dear. The night is bitter cold.’’ 

“Bitter cold!” - repeated the sick girl, 
dreamily. ‘“Idon’t feel it. There seems a 
fire in my veins andin my head. Oh, how 
beautiful the sky is! I never saw the stars 
so bright before. Is that snow on the houss- 
tops?” 

Fi Yes, snow, dear, We had a heavy fall 
yesterday. Don’t you remember?” 

“Did we? I don’t know. All days seem 
alike to me of late. It is either a rack of pain 
oradull, dreamy peace. I have nothing to 
watch for but your coming and going. I must 
have tired you out, dear, after working hard 
all day, to watch and worry with me all night. 
But it will soon be over’’—the eveaker’s voice 
sank to a whisper—‘‘soon—soon be over 
now!” 

**Don’t, don’t!’’ was the low, half-sobbed 
cry. “Milly, don’t talk like that. Trouble, 
worry! [havenot felt either. Milly! Milly! if 
I could only have done more!” 

‘More, Emily? Emily, dearest, you have 
already done too much. You have been sister, 
friend—all things—to me. May Heaven re- 
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‘* DON’T TORTURE HER ANY MORE.”’] 


ward you;I cannot. I have been thinking all 
day of that advertisement. I can’t get it out 
of my mind. It was so odd you should have 
seen and answered itfor me. Tell me again 
what it was.” 

“Very short, and to the point. You know I 
am always looking for something a little more 
comfortable than my present occupation. So 
I look over the advertisement columns of the 
papers whenever a lull in the work gives me a 
chance. And yesterday I happened to see 
this :— 

‘* Information wanted regarding the heirs of 
Mildred Vane—born Mildred Vernon. Com- 
municate at.once with C. E.,. Vernon Court, 
Notts.” 

That was all, dear, but I was so sure it was 
you that I didn’t wait to come home, but 
scribbled an answer that could be communi- 
cated with at No. 86, Sandford’s Buildings.” 

“Vernon Court!” repeated the girl, in a 
tone that trembled with emotion. “It was 
my dear mother’s home— the home of which 
I have heard her speak so often that I seem to 
have known and loved it myself. Vernon Court. 
She left it and all she loved there for papa, and 
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they never forgave her—her father aud 
brother—never forgave her! Oh, Emily, if in 
hemmame they should forgive;her child—” 

‘Milly—dear “Milly— you are talking too 
much, Lie quiet awhile. You are overtaxing 
your strengih,” was the anxious remonstrance. 

“If they would take me to Vernon Court to 
die,’’ continued the feeble yoice tremulously— 
“only to die! I would not ask to live. To 
die with the whisper of kindred voices around 
me, and the pitying glances of kindred eyes 
around my bed;and the clasp of kindred hands 
on my own. They are kind people, I am sure 
—proud and headstrong, and hard to forgive, 
but voble and generous witbal. And they 
would be kind to you, for my sake, when I am 
gone.”’ 

“To me!’ was the bitterrejoinder. ‘‘ Dear, 
do not trouble yourself with a thought of one 
so worthless as I am.”’ 

‘‘ Worthless!” repeated the dying girl, her 
eyes kindling withiw sterry light—‘‘ worthless ! 
Have you not beenall the world tome, Emily ? 
Should'I not have died long ago.in the. dreary 
ward of some hospital if you*lad not stood 
beside me, the bravest, truest, tenderest of 
friends, sharivg-with me your seanty earnings, 
nursing me with asister's tenderness, watch- 
ing over me ‘with almost a méther’s love ? 
Worthless! Ab, if/I had -gold:or 
had fortune or friends to give 
gone! ‘Bat I ‘have nothing—nébhing” 
weak voice broke—‘* i carer er 

‘Milly, my ‘darling--my Po ‘Baily: 
lifted'the freil,: straggling figare in 
“ Don't—dori’t try towaymore. ‘Y 
you must: not!”’ 

“* One—one'word,’” therpale: lips 
valsively in ‘their effort to-speak. “ 
Life—life isso hard;eoldark for you! *@eme- 
times I fear—I fear you may lose yoursway. 
If, Bmily—if I can ever ‘help you, r 
your ‘sister is watching,*waiting, pri 
yowabeve! If—iftheysend forme, 

—tell them to help you for my sake. 


Ive 


close, Emily ? I—I cannot see you 
your heatt, Itis coming, dear—the ‘on ted 


—God bless you, my—my sister, 

A fearful fit of coughing interruptéilithe 
low-whispered speech—that gentle, lowiggiibles- 
sing was Mildred Vane's last word ones®th. — 


When the long night of struggle rs 
was over, and the grey, wintry oor 8 


over the snow-veiled earth, the 1 
lay white and still on her little wh 
had been taken home. ¢ 

It was all over. The first®#hedkeéterbbel— 
lious grief ; the awful hush ofestesy despair ; 
the strange, silent, brief. reign 6fithe monarch 
Death ; all was over,as for lofty and-lowly all 
must be over at last. 

.White, and stern, and tearless, Emily had 
stood beside the grave that had been hollowed 
under the snow, and watched rude hands lower 
into the wintry earth all that remained of) the 
one being she had ever loved; or, since her 
dying mother’s’ kiss had fallen on her ‘baby 
brow, ‘had loved her. 

And then she stepped back into the cab she 
had spent her last sixpence to hire; and with 
Mrs, Sullivan, the good washer-woman, ‘who 
lived inthe backi basement, and honest*Micky 
Doolan, the old fellow thatcobbled from morn- 
ing until nightin the front, and the-withered 
little old «maid, ‘Miss Wilkins, who did tailor 
work in the-attic:under' the eaves, she was 
driven home, 

The poor darlint!” sighed Mrs, Sullivan, 
wiping her eyes. ‘+I never seen # beautifaller 
corpse in my life, the Lord«be-merciful to her 
sowl. It's the blissed thing dor) her that her 
throubles are over, for it’s a harrad, cowld»world 
for a friendless young craythur to meet »alone, 
It’s she that’s betther off. Come in all of yees, 
and-have a cup of, tayjand»mayhap'a bit of 
something stronger 4o-swaten’ it,” continued 
the good dame, with.true @eltic hospitality, 
ad e shabby cab ,stopped «before «the 
gloomy old house-that. Milly -had ‘called home. 
‘It’s bin but a. lonesome-wake and berrying 
the poor darlint .of @ craytuur has had, wid 
niver.a bit nor sapito warrum the harruts of 


‘Pmo more than 


them about ber. It’s little KittySullivan has, 
but to that little ye’re welcome, Comesin.” 

‘ T—I eannot,” answered Emiily,ias theethers 
turned “véry willingly into Mrs. Sullivan’s 
hamble, room. ‘I. haye something to-do; L 
must gv on upstairs. ”’ 

‘“ Faith and it’s she that’s the dark, quare 
craythur,” said Mrs. Sullivan, gazing after the 
retreating figure, that wore even its borrowed 
mourning witha queenly graceithat. redeemed 
its shabbiness. ‘‘ A-howlding ber head above 
iverybody, as if the airth weren’t good for her 
to tread. Though it’s little cause Dick Ford’s 
daughter has for pride !” 

‘** Little cause indeéd!’ murmured Miss 
Wilkins, with a shake 6f her curls. 

‘‘A lazy, worthless»vagabone !’’ continued 
Mrs. Sullivan, loosenigg «her bonnet-strings 
as she took her seat at the table, and proceeded 


on her stove. “ Theré’sithe bottle beside ye, 
Mr. Doolan—help yourself, Letame put a sup 
~of.it-in yer tay, “Wilkins. Axrah, what's 
the harrum, woman? (It will takevthe co 
dhrop of liquor tomwarrum the harent.;*t 
ewhen it comes ing yersil 








to fill her visitors’ cups.from “the. little teapot | 


Again she picked up the letter, and re-read 
the contents, until they seemed: burned upon 
het brain, 

“Tf you need friends, come to us:~-Hhet tho 
bitter.past be forgiven and forgotten. Your 
mother’s ‘kindred will welcome you to their 
hearts and home.” 

Kindred! hearts! home! Ah, they were 
strange words in Emily’s vocabulary, but she 
felt dimly all the tenderness, and ‘sweetness, 
and protection they implied ! 

Choking back her sobs she rose, and taking 
the key with which Mildred had entrusted her 
opened the little trunk in the corner, and 
began turning over its contents. 

They were scanty and simple enough—a few 
spotless and neatly-made garments a pair of 
little, worn shoes; ‘half-a-dozen “books; a 

ickage of papers, yellow with age; a thin 
braidiof silver threaded hair, and a tiny box, 


vholding the miniature ofva lady whose sweet 


ve-recalled Mildred’s own, :and # worn wed- 


wding-ring. 


out of your bonés, “There's nothing like a) /ewithi 
: . pwithithd.letter she had. 


Rs 


- t b mye 

; bad, but he’s-ae¥illin! I'l ‘ 0, i '- zater = 
rd ! ” Ps i , eg! 

Necenerectidiies eee ue 


Pbke papers, and the braidjandthe'tiny box, 

contents, Emilywrappedap y 

stmorning, 
d in her bosom. ‘ 

tavasithe trust of thevdesd sandbe must 
dsitesacredly, untileshe<could sserid the 


‘®Fortthe poor have no timeto-grievesand she 


Ory, W. r l 


sot and) 


fas her ownsenide@ften sherewretched 
* eee: 
n its 


y support, 
had the 
bhinery 
in as to 


rr tly drove:herwild. 
| |* Adoutorateamemp withthe evening—a dreary 


with the quiet«gaze of i 

started as if stung, fortitere at: her 

‘by some careless mestenger,‘who h 
ught or askedo: : 


’ 
Paltine hand to ‘*Miss"Mildred Vane.” 
Acting on the moment’s impulse, ety 
‘snatched it up, broke the seal and read she 
contents. They were only a few bri : 

‘* I only learned last night of; mother— 
my sister’s—death. Ifyou iends, come 
tous. Let the bitter past be forgiven and for- 
gotten. Your mother’s kindred will welcome 
you to their hearts andhome. Write at once, 
and let us know when“we may expect you at 
Vernon Court.— Your affectionate unele, 

** Cuarntzs’ VERNON.” 


—_———_—_—— 


OHAPTER II. 
A DARK NIGHT. 


Too late! It -was the Jow,: passionate cry 
that burst from Emily’s lips-as-the letter fell 
from her hand. e 

‘00 


**Ob, my darling! 
late !” 

With a hoarse, tearless sob, she ‘sank down 
on her knees beside the little conch on -which 
Emily bad struggled through such long, weary 
days and nights of painyand her whole frame 
trembled in the storm of*rebellious grief'that 
swept over heart and soul, 

00 late!'too ‘late! Ab, why had it not 
come sooner ?—the messenger tbat would have 
brought peace,and comfort, and luxury ‘to'that 
dying bed. 

“(She had nothing—nothing |!” murmured 
the mourner. “ Nothing either‘in life or death ; 
-and she might‘have-had-all ! ” 


my “darling! 





F | ftoitberroom, witha 





m 6 13 during which 


p paisttiily''to the desolate 
lied*bome. — 
n) the ewéll-known! footstep that so 
hilhéftterrorthrough her breast 
iherfather staggered 
tofterroom mattered oath, un- 
ar )-lhesy, Mill, wh ? 
“) {hi A. , where are ye?” 
Sa “ihe figare by the window sat. 
asifturned into stone. 

ilf!! “where is the jade? This 
is s®ice sort Ofeplaee.for a man to come 
dome to—a nice sort 6! Confound you ! 
why don’t you have a light ora fire? What 
do you mean by letting me stumble in like this,- 
eh? Mill, I say!” 

His voice rose. That dark, silent figure by 
the window seemed to inspire him with a sort 
of drunken fear. 

“There is neither» coal nor wood,” the 
answer came at last, in a dull, apathetic tone, 
and you broke the lamp the other night, father. 
I suppose it’s-all the same to you and me.” 

‘© Neither ‘coal norwood. ‘Then—confound 
ye!—why don’t you ‘buy some? “You'’ye got 
(hic) money, ‘unless you spent it‘all on that 
beggar up stairs.” 

No answer. But if Mr. Ford’ could have 
seen through the darkness, he might have been 
startled, muddled ae he ‘was, ‘by ‘the 
white, set look on his daughter’s ‘face—the- 
flash in her dusky eyes. 

‘No fite, no light, no supper,” he continued, 
“TI ain’t~a-goingto’ have this going on any 
longer! T-ain’t a-going to’have (hic) anrybody’s: 
workhouee on my hands, If that fine lady 
beggar up stairs can’t work, she’ll have to 
starve! “You ain’t a-going to'cross her thres- 
hold *again—a' lazy, good-for-nothing huzzy, 
with herwhite face,-and her——” 

‘Father, hush!” “The tone that rang out 
througlrthe darkness might have warnéd Mr. 
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Ford, if:he had been sober enough to be warned. 
““She of whom you speak is dead.” 

‘““Dead?” ‘repeated ‘the man, his voice 
steadier for a moment—' dead is she? Well, 
I’m glad she is dead at last—jolly glad !agood 
riddance,” 

“ Father, take'care ’—the speaker’s breath 
was coming in‘quick, short gasps—‘“ take care 
what you'say. “Ican bear nothing to-night— 
nothing!” 

“ Dye hear'mé!” repeated the tyrant, not 
ete her appeal. ‘Don’t stand ‘looking 
at’ me like that or it will be worse for ye ! 
light the'fire, F.say!” 

‘©Fowill not!” was the sullen answer. 

“You ‘won't, eh—you “won't?” Ho stag: 
gered forward and caught the motionless figare 
by the arm. ‘“Tlkknow why you won't, then, 
you huzzy, you! I'll know why you are stand- 
ing ap agin your own flesh and blood! Light 
that fire; Lsay'!”™ he continued, ‘shaking: her 
with brutal violence. 

‘* And Esay’ that Iwill not!” she answered, 
a responsive demon aroused ‘at last within her 
own breast —“ Twill not ! ” 

“Then, take that!” said the coward, fell- 
ing her to the floor with a. ‘cruel blow—*“ take 
that, and begone‘with ye! Out into the street 
with ye, I say!” he patted, in half maniac 

! ” 


«Begone ?’’ she’ repeated, struggling to her 
feet in slowly, and speaking hoarsely and 
with “Giticulty. “Aye, I will begone! The 
time has’come for us to’ part for ever; father. 
I take the portion that you have always given 
me—an oath and a blow. ‘I go; father, and if— 
if there is‘a God‘ above us, may He forgive you 
this night’s work—I ‘never can.” 

Half-stunned by the blowand the fall, Emily 
staggered out, down the wretched ‘stairway, 
slong the dimly-lit hall, through the open door, 
into the'street, 

She had not’removed shawl or bonnet, on 
returning “that‘evening , ‘but had:sat down 
to her gloomly reverie as she was ; otherwise, 
she would haye gone forth to-night utterly 
unprotected into the’ storm—for “she had no 
thought of -comfort‘or safety to-night. ‘She 
could have borne’ torfid heat and arctic frost 
with equal fortitude. 

The winter wiid swept ‘through the streets 
with a fury that the-stout policeman, sturdily 
treading his beat, found it hard .to‘breast. 

Through snow and sleet,“Emily kept on her 
way, unconscions’6f'cdld, ‘or weariness, or 
bodily*pain—-on ‘and on, 8he<knew not where, 

How long she pursued ‘her dark, aimless 
journey “she never knew. It must “have been 
hours, for ‘the storm“had spent ‘its:fury, the 
rain had-ceased; When a sudden-flood of light, 
a burst of'music; started her ont of her strange 
stupor. 

She stood in & spatious, haridsome square ; 
rows of carriages lined the roadway. 
awning stretched from the entrance of a stately 
mansion near her,'to protect the daintily-robed 
a thaf‘flitted up the wide steps to the opén 

oors. 

The wintry‘air seemed suddenly filled with 
light, ‘and music, and perfame, and, like a 
creature of the darkness, she recoiled into the 
shadow ofthe doorway. 

“What was she doing here? 

‘As-she stood there,’ a window just above was 
thrown open, anda: lovély'girlish face’ looked 
ont into the night. 

“ Jast one breath of air, Gerald, itis clearing 
off, and the wind won’t‘hurt me if it‘is a trifle 
keen. So you have'been to dearold Vernon again. 
Do tell me about, your visit. How is old Sir 
Charles, and Barbara with the emerald «yes, 
end the incomprehensible ‘Doctor Jasper? 
Howare all? 'Didn’tthe'baronet betray any 
signs of the dart E had lodged in his’ heart. or 
were you so busy playing the agreesble to Miss 
Vernon that you had no'thought of’ me ?” 

“T willtell you all upstairs,’ Miss'Seymonr,” 
was the’ auswer, in’ a ‘pleasant,: manly’ voice. 
‘“My medical common sense assures me that 
&n opsn window,-and ona January night, is 
not the placeto entertain'a young lady in’such 





gauzy garments “as those which make Miss | 





Daisy ‘Seymour ‘so entrancing to-night. I | grimreply. ‘‘ Lord, sir, I know their ‘tricks 
won't be responsible for any further conversa- | and ways better than you. 
With all due | 


tion in this wintry draught. 
respect for your ladyship’s authority, this win- 
‘dow must go down ]”’ 

The sash fell as he spoke. Once more the 
wanderer without was left shrinking in the 
shadows; the words she had just heard echoing 
mockingly in ‘her ‘ear. ‘Vernon Court, Sir 
Charles, Barbara, was it of Mildred’s home, 
Mildred’s' friends, they spoke? Mildred, who 
had died neglected and forgotten ‘in’ her little 
attic—Mildred, who lay cold and still for ever 
beneath the winter snow—Mildred, who might 
have lived flower-crowned and jewel-decked, 
even as this fair girl here? Ah, how cruel it 
seemed— how bitter and cruel! 

“Hold a bit, my girl! ” A: rough voice sud- 
denly broke the thread of her bitter fancies, a 
rough hand was laid upon her arm. ‘* You 
don’t slip off from me so easy! I’ve had ‘my 
eye on you for some time. You're not dodging 
round here in the dark’for nothing. ‘Birds of 
your feather don’t flock round ‘respettadle 
houses on such ‘nights: as’ this for any ‘good. 
What were you hiding’ ander that doorway 
for?” 

A policeman’s uniform met’ her wondering 
eyes. He spoke with amair of rongh authority 
not to be evaded. 

“TI was not hiding,’’’was the low answer. 

“What were you doing, then? Warting 
your’ chance to dodge in and pick up some- 
thing, ll be bound! I’m not on this private 
beat for nothing, my lass! ‘Give:some account 
of yourself,‘ or: walk up* to’ the station-house 
for the: night! Who’ are you, and where do 
you come ‘from,’ and where are you going 
now?” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE 'WEB(|OF FATE. 

Wuerrwas she goiog? ‘Emily locked up at 
the questioner in: dull bewilderment. ‘Where 
was she going—aye, where? In all the wide 
world there-was nota spot to which she could 
turn, no'shelter to which she had a claim. 

~ Homeless; frien diess, penniless —for she had 
spent her last*sixpence'on Milly’s funeral— 
where was she going to-night?” 

* You don’t know, my! lass, eh? °Then 'I 
do!” said the policeman; brusquely. ‘‘ You’re 
going to'the. station-houss with me, and then, 
perhaps; you'll beable to give a clearer account 
of yourself in ‘the:morning. Come, step up 
sharp; you can do it-if ‘you please. Come 

! ” 


‘**No,:no!” said Emily; shrinking: from his 
grasp. “I haveedone no harm, You must 
not, shall not, ‘stop me! /I will not go with 
you!’ she added, passionately, as she strove 
to struggle away. ‘J will not/” 

*¢You»won't, eh, my lady—you wont, eh? 
You’ve got’ tothe figtting: stage, have you? 
We'll see whether you«won't or will! Nota 
bit of use in squirming that way, my girl. 
You’ve got to comeslong with me !” 

' ‘6 Hutlo! -what’s: the matter, here?” said a 
pleasant voice, ‘“ Why,'Thompson, you’re not 
fixing the talons ‘of the law on one of the fair 
sex?” and ‘the speaker, a stalwart young 
gentleman, who bad just come down the steps 
of the mansion, stopped at) the officer's side. 
‘« What’s the matter?” 

‘“‘ Nothing very ‘pertikler, doctor,” was the 
respectfulreply. ‘* Only the colonel employed 
meto-watch’ the house to-night, there’s been 
so many robberies lately at these parties, and 
I found this young: woman a-dodging rou:d 
the ‘doorway ina very suspicious way, and 
as she*appears to be kind of muddled, and 
can’t give noclear count of herself, I thought 
I had»better take her to safe quarters until 
morning.” 

Doctor. Gerald: Fairfax ‘glanced keenly in 
the white face revealed by tie street-lamp— 
the death-white: face, with its dark, wildly- 
gleaming eyes and quivering lips. 

“ Can’t give any account of herself,” he re- 
peatedvkindly. ‘‘Perhaps'she is ill.” 

* Taken too much moré likely, sir,” was the 


{ hain’t been in 

the profession twenty years to be caught by 
any of this here injuredinnocence now. Coma 
along, my girl! Not a bit of use in struyvling— 
you’ve got to come.” 

‘“* I tell you.the girl is ill, Thompson,” said 
the doctor, ina low voice. “ Don’t torture 
ae longer ; I can seein her face that she 
is ill.’ 

“TIL! Not a bit of it, sir! ‘Bless you, that’s 
an old dodge. I’ve seen them throw every 
bit of colour out of their faces like this many 
atime. Don’t you trouble ’bout her; gota 
little too much, maybe. Come, step up, my 
girl; had enough of your nonsense !” 

But, with a low cry of despair, Emily sprang 
from him. 

“Help me! Save me!” she faltered. “TI 
—I have lost—lost my way.. I—cauvnot— 
cannot—’”’ 

Gerald Fairfax caught the reeling figure in 
his arms. 

** Just as I told you, doctor,” said the officer, 
triumphantly. 

“Stricken with illness, rather,” was tho 
grave answer. “Call acabat once, Thomp- 
son.” 

“Acab!” repeated Thompson. “ Bég par- 
don, sir, but what are you going to do with a 
cab for the likes of her? ” 

“T am going to send this girl to St. 
Oswald’s,” was the doctor’sreply. ‘‘ I haven’s 
time to take her myself, for 1 have a patient 
whois very ill—expecting menow. Cali acab. 
at once, my “man; this poor creature needs 
Christian care to-night. If I am any judge 
a down with a brain fever of the worst 
kind.” 

Quite subdued by the gravity of this pro’es- 
sional opinion, Thomp:on hurriedly obeyed. 

‘I'd go with her, sir, but I daren’t leave my 
beat,’”’ he said, as the driver drew up at the 
shadowy corner where Doctor Fairfax still 
stood supporting the unconscious figure in his 
arms, ‘ But you can depend on Mat here.” 

‘* Give this’ to the matron,” said the doctor, 
handing a card to the driver after he had 
lifted Emilv into the cab. *‘Come to me to- 
morrow, avd [ will double your fare when I 
hear this lady arrived safeiy at the hospital. 
Say that Doctor Fairfax will explain all to- 
morrow mirning. And now—drive on.” 

And unconscious alike of peril or protection, 
poor Emily was driven on to her fate, 

“An episode, to say the least of it,’ said 
Doctor Fairfax, as he buttoned his overcoat, 
and hurried down the street, ‘‘What eyes 
that poor girl has—what eyes aud what a face! 
Tuere anust some sad story there, er she 
would never have been wandering ont on a 
night like this alone. Well, I'll find ont to- 
morrow ; meantime, she is safe for to-nicht. 
And now for poor Lady Cameron. She was 
worse this morning—is failing fast, evidently. 
I feel rather anxious about her.” 

He quickened his steps. His way led far 
from Belgravia into rather a dreary locality, 
‘where the square, wide-fronted dwellings were 
overshxdow~d by tall, grimy warehouse s thas 
crowded around tuem, and the melancholy 
traces of former grandeur were fast dis- 
appearing under the changing touch of time. 

At one of the oldest and quaintest of there 
ald mansions Gerald Fairfax stopped, and 

lifted tne heavy knocker, whose echoes re- 
sounded loudly through the darkuess, 

An old woman opened the door. 

‘It’s you, doctor? Heaven be praised you’ve 
come! ‘My lady is awful bad to-night.” 

“ Worse do you think ?”’ asked the physician, 
anxionsly. 

“* Bout as bad as shecan be,” said old Sarah, 
shaking her head. ‘ Her mind’s gone again, 
doc‘or, a sure sign. She made me bring the 
white dress, that’s been laid away this foty 
years, an’ pat it on her poor bones, an’ powder 
ber hair like they used to when she wor a girl, 
ao’ put diamends in her ears an’ round her 
neck, an’ there she’s a-sitting, doctor, awaiting 
the bridegroom, the bridegroom she ’spected 





to marry forty years ago! ” 
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They had crossed the hall while the old 
woman spoke, and opening a door she ushered 
tbe doctor into his pa'ient’s room. 

It was a dark-panelled chamber, with a 
bright fire blazing on the hearth, and furniture 
of the rich, heavy fashion of a century ago. 
Fall a score of waxlights were burning in the 
heavy candelabra on the table the silver 
econces on the wall; while in the great arm-chair 
in the centre of the room, throned and robed 
in ghastly state, was the strangest, weirdest 
picture upon which Gerald’s gaze had ever 
rested. 

A woman, shranken, yellow with age, disease 
and death, robed in all the brightness and 
splendour of her beautiful youth. Folds of 
rich though time-stained satin fell around her 
trembling form ; rare laces veiled the withered 
neck and arms; diamonds blazed upon her 
breast, and crowned her puffed and powdered 
uair; her shaking band held a fan of pearl and 
feathers. She looked up as the doctor entered, 
and a ghastly smile broke over her face. 

“So you've come at last, sir,’ she said, with 
a painful effort at coquetry. “I’ve half a 
mind not to speak to you. How long have I 
beep waiting, Sarah—how long have I been 
waiting for this gentleman here?” 

‘*Not very long, my lady. He said he 
wouldn't be here before eleven. It’s just about 
eleven now.” 

“Eleven!” she repeated, ‘‘eleven, and we 
were to have been married at ten precisely, 

and what the people will think I’m sure I 
don’t know! Douglas! Douglas! how could 
you be so late?” 

‘*Great Heaven! she thinks you’re her 
cousin, sir!” said old Sarah, in an undertone, 
“the cousin she was to marry forty years ago.” 

“ But it wasn’t your fanlt, of course; Iknow 
that,” continued the shrill, cracked voice, in 
the tone that once had been tenderness. ‘‘It 
wasn’t your fault, though it seems as if—as if 

I had been waiting for you long, very long! 
And I have had such a dream about you, 
Douglas—gach a terrible dream. You will 
laugh when I tell it to you, I know.”’ 

“Laugh!” repeated Gerald, gently, humor- 
ing the piteous fancy. ‘“‘ Perhaps not. Dreams 
are often very sad—sad as truth.” 

“Bat this was sad—sad and horrible; but 
it was not true, Douglas---it could not be true, 
I dreamed—was it last night !—that you had 
forgotten me—scorned me, Douglas—scorned 
Helen Cameron, your promised wife! I 
dreamed that you left me to long, long years 
of coldness, dreariness and desolation—long, 
long years, Douglas. The dead heart within 
me grew hard and cold as a stone; my lips 
forgot to smile, my eyes to weep. It was 
death—death in life without you, Douglas— 
death in life?” 

“A sad dream,” repeated Doctor Fairfax, 
**a dark, sad dream.” 

“But it is past”—the quavering voice rose 
into ghastly triumph— “itis past! All dreams 
pass. I knewI should waken and find you 
here beside me, my own Douglas, my lover— 
Douglas, tender andtrue. You havecome, and 
we will be so—so happy, dear—so, so happy! 
The guests are waiting below, dear. They will 
‘think it strange if we do not come. Where 
are my gloves—my flowers, Sarah? Bring 
them to me. You are so slow and stupid. 
Sarah, my flowers!” 

‘‘My puir, puir lady!” sobbed Sarah. 
‘‘ There are no flowers here, They have been 
dead forty year and more,” 

“Are they dead, you say—dead already? 
My bridal flowers all dead? It was only a 
momeut agoI held them in my hand, fresh 
and fair. Why did you put out the lights? 
Douglas, are you here? What makes it so 
dark, dear—so cold and dark? It was the 
chill that killed the flowers, perhaps. Douglas, 
speak to me—tell me you have not killed my 
heart! Tell me it was ouly a dream, love—a 

passing dream!” 

“Only a dream,” was the low, grave answer, 
‘**a@ passing dream.” 

“A dream,” she repeated, feebly, “a dream. 
And love is trath, Douglas—love is truth.” 


The shaking, jewelled head fell backward 
upon its velvet cushion; the eyes closed; the 
poor lady breathed heavily. 

“That’s the way she’s been doing all day,” 
whispered Sarah, “a-dozing ani a-waking, 
a-dozing and a-waking!” 

The doctor bent his head closer to the 
withered form; he placed his hand on the 
shrunken wrist ; there was ® moment’s breath- 
less silence. 

‘She will never wake again,” he said, in a 
low, grave voice. “ Allis over!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LOST WAY, 


“Og, she’s gone, she’s gone, poor lady— 
gone!’’ cried old Sarah, her repressed feelings 
bursting forth at last in a hysterical shriek. 
‘‘T saw the shadow crossing the threshold; I 
felt the spirit passing me by. Don’t leava me 
alone here. For the love of Heaven, doctor, 
don’t let ve me alone!” 

“Be quiet!’’ said the doctor, sternly. ‘‘I 
will not leave you. Go and get some woman 
to assist you with this poor lady.” 

“T don’t know a soul that would come,”’ 
answered Sarah, choking back her sobs as she 
looked at the rigid figure in the arm-chair 
before her. ‘I don’t know a living soul! 
They were afraid of her in life, and they’ll 
have more terror in death. Don’t leave me 
alone!” 

‘You need not fear. I will not leave you,” 
said the doctor, as he turned into the adjoin- 
ingroom. ‘I will wait here until morning.” 

It was a little parlour that he had entered— 
one that the old lady used altogether since 
her feeble, crippled condition had confined her 
to this portion of the house. 

The embers of a fire still glowed in the old- 
fashioned grate; the lamp burned dimly; the 
writing-desk at which she transacted all her 
business stood in its accustomed corner. 

It was strange and awful to think how the 
spring and centre of all was gone. For forty 
years Helen Cameron had lived in this dark, 
old house, hoarding up the wealth that had 
failed to bring her love, hope, or happiness; 
for forty years she had kept on her barren, 
desolate bitter path alone. 

And now all was over, and the young physi- 
cian, seated by the cheerless hearthstone, 
wondered vaguely what was to come next. 

He knewjvery little of his patient. She had 
been hard. exacting, suspicious toward him, as 
she was to all the world; but her years and 
loneliness had given her a sort of claim upon 
his sympathy, and he bad treated her caprices 
with a good-humoured forbearance that she 
was shrewd enough to appreciate at its full 
worth. 

‘* Here are the keys, sir,” said old Sarah, 
making her appearance at the door. “My 
lady wore ’em tied around her neck, and 
wouldn’t trust ’em to nobody, night nor day. 
What's to be done with ’em now?” 

What was to be done with them now? Tho 
question was more momentous than Sarah 
dreamed. Something more than the keys bad 
dropped from the old lady’s nerveless hand, 
Who was to take rule and power now? 

‘Give them to someone else,’”’ said ths 
doctor. ‘ My good woman, I have nothing to 
do with your mistress’s private affairs. I am 
here simply-as her physician, and have no 
right to interfere in the least. She has rela- 
tives, I presume.” 

“None that I know, sir. There ain’t been 
kith or kin darken this door for more than 
thirty year. My lady was the orphan daughter 
of old Lord Camerdn of Glendornoch, who left 
her very rich, and she was always called my 
lady. She was to marry hor cousin Douglas, and 
he disapp’inted her ; and after that,” Sarah’s 
voice sank again to a cautious whisper—“ she 
shut herself up like an oyster in a shell, and 

wa; that hard and clos2 no one cared to come 
near her. It was money, money, money from 
morning till night, and Heaven only knows 





who’s to get it now.” 





“ She had a man of business, I su +” 

“ Oh, lots of them,” answered Sarah, bright- 
ening up. ‘There were people calling on 
business every day; but I knew nothing of 
them, my lady was too close.” 

“There must be surely some one to call on,” 
said the doctor. ‘Stay, my good woman. 
Give me the keys, I may find some papers of 
direction or instruction in your mistress’s desk. 
Her heirs or lawyer should be put in possession 
of her effects at once. My position is a very 
awkward one,”’ 

He stepped over to the desk and opened it. 
All was arranged neatly and methodicall 
within—packet upon packet, tied, and labell 
with name and date. from the time-stained 


document of half a century ago to the receipt 
scrawled by her trembling hand only yester- 
da 


ay. ; 

But the doctor paid little heed to bill or 
bond, for there on the top was the paper which 
he remembered having seen before the old 
lady on the previous day, and which she had 
thrust out of sight on his approach. 

It was an open letter, addressed to himself. 
It began :— 

‘* Dear Doctor Farnrax.—I write this because 
I think I can trust you. It ismany years since 
I trusted woman or man. My willis in the 
hands of my lawyer, Mr. Humphrey Morgan. 
I have, as you will find, left all to you, om one 
condition—that my cousin, Douglas Cameron, 
died without issue. I have heard nothing of 
him for forty years until this morning, when 
looking over an old paper I saw—”’ 

The letter broke off abruptly—at this 
moment the writer had been interrupted. 

But a tiny slip of paper had fluttered from 
the open sheet to Gerald’s knee. He picked it 
up and read :— 

“ Oa December 12th, 18—, at the Church of 
St. Margaret’s, Chelston, Northumberland, 
Douglas Campbell, to Mildred, daughter of Cap- 
tain Alexander Stuart, of H.M. 420d Regi- 
ment.”’ . 

* . — om * 

It was somewhat after Dr. Fairfax’s usual 
hour, next morni when he rang the bell at 
the quiet house that, but for the modest name 
of “ St. Oswald’s” over its quaint low portal, 
would never have been recognized as an “‘in- 
stitution,” and was admitted into the hospital 
waiting-room. 

“Iam late,” he said, apologetically, to the 
gen'le-faced matron who came down to meet 
him. “But I was kept up all night, and am 
quite worn out this morning. I sent yous 
patient last night. Did she arrive safely?” 

“ As safely as could be expected of one in 
her condition. She is very ill—was burning 
with fever and raving in delirium all night.” 

pected as much,” said the doctor, 
* Let me see her at once, if you 


She led the way thr the cold, grey, 
cloister-like hall, up a b staircase, lit by a 
Breat oriel window that looked out upon the 
stone walls of the adjoining church, from 
which the hospital took its name, and on the 
little snowy churchyard around, scattered 
with forgotten graves. A age 

There was nothing very exhilarating in the 
atmosphere of St. Oswald’s. I was a quiet 
charity, supported in a quiet way, without the 
aid of bazaars or benefactions, : 

Doctor Fairfax had been one of the physi. 
cians since his student days, without any 
thought of compensation, and Mrs. Marston, the 
gentle matron, asked only the privilege of doing 
good within its walls. i 

There were three snowy little beds in the 
ward which the doctor entered. Twowere un- 
occupied ; in the third lay his patient —the 
wanderer of the previous night—the outcast 
who had fallen at the Good Samaritan’s feet. 

Rich masses of ebony hair swept over her 
pillows, and fever-fire burned in the cheek 
that had looked white as marble when the 
doctor had looked upon it last, while the dark 
eyes shone with a death flame. — 

The physician almost recoiled from the 
wild beauty of the face before him, It was as 
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if a statue had been kindled into brief but 
agonizing life. 

“‘ Dark, dark!’’ she muttered. “I cannot 
find my way—I cannot find my way. Dark, 
dark!”’ 

“Poor child!” said the matron, gently; 
that has been her cry all night. She fancies 
she is lost and homeless,” 

“Tt is so dark!” continued the low, rich 
voice, while the burning eyes fixed themselves 
on Doetor Fairfax’s face—‘‘so cold and dark! 
And the’ letter came too late—his letter. It 
told her to come to Vernon Court.” 

“ What isit she says ? ” asked the physician, 


starting. 
“Vernon Court,” repeated the matron, 
calmly. ‘“ She has spoken of the place 


several times. I thought perhaps it was her 
home.” 

‘Her home ! ” echoed Gerald Fairfax. 
**Good heaven ! who can she be?” 

“Do you not know ?” asked Mrs. Marston, 
surprised in her turn. 

“ Nothing, save that I found her wandering 
homeless, delirious, on the street, and sent 
her here, as the safe:t shelter of which I 
knew.” 

** Dark, dark!” repeated the sufferer, 
piteously, “Will no one help me? The 
night is so cold, so dark, and I have lost my 
way.’ 

“Poor child!” said the matron, wiping a 
tear from her eyes. ‘“ Doctor, she is very, 
veryill. Her friends, ifshe has any, should 
be notified of her condition. I found a packet 
when I removed her dress last night—some 
letters, apparently. I laid itaside unopened ; 
but perhaps we had better look at it—it may 
reveal who she is.” 

“By all means,” said the doctor, decidedly. 
“Where is it?” 

“ Here,” said Mrs. Marston, turning to a 
table near by. 

Doctor Fairfax tcok up the packet in his 
hands, tore off the neat!y-folded wrapper with 
almost trembling eagerness, Lett-rs, minia- 
ture, wedding-ring— all poor Mildred Vane’s 
treasures fell out before him. 

He caught up the last letter, the one opened 
from Sir Charles Vernon. 

It dropped from Gerald's hands. 

‘* Great heavens!” he exclaimed. 

“Who, what is she, doctor!’’ asked Mrs. 
Marston, breathlessly. 

‘* The niece of oneof wy dearest and oldest 
friends,” he answered, excitedly. ‘‘ A member 
of one of the proudest and wealthiest families 
in the land. ername is Vane, Miss Mildred 
Vane. I will telegraph to her friends at once. 
Meantime, Mrs. Marston, we must do all we 
can for her. Let the ward she occupies be 
reserved exclusively for her use. Make it as 
comfortable as possible. Spare no expense 
that can contribute to her well-being in any 
way; Sir Charles Vernon is as rich as he is 
es, and this is his only sister's child. 

e will do everything to save her ; though I 
fear,” and Dr. Fairfax sighed as he stopped to 
gaze again on the figure tossing in wild de- 
lirium on the bed—* I fear human skill will be 
of little avail.” 

** Dark, dark, dark !” repeated the patient, 
stretching out her hands appealingly. “I 
can.iot see, the night is so dark and cold. I 
have lost my way—lost my way. Help me! 
Save me! Oh, for Heaven’s sake, guide— 
guide—me—safe—home!” 

“Twill,” answered Gerald Fairfax, in a 
low, moved voice, as he clasped the burning 
outstretched hands in his own. “ Poor, 
lost wanderer, J will strive to guide you 
home.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue silent influences of life are by far the 
greatest. Wedo not know at what moment 
we are stamping the character and colouring 
the whole future life of our associates by our 
voiceless example or our most unpremeditated 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
QUITE DISCARDED. 


Mr, Fatxxanp did not care foranexplanation. 
He did not listen, ard would not believe. 
Nothing is more cruel, unreasoning, and 
cowardly than jealousy, and Percy was a very 
jealous man. 

“If you knew him,” said Fanny—“ how 
good, how noble, how kind he is—you would 
not so misjudge me. I tell you sacredly, dear 
Percy, that we are innocent of even the 
slightest shadow of wrong. It was so unfor- 
tunate that you came just then.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Very, for you, or I might have remained in 
happy ignorance that you encouraged the visits 
of a stranger even to the hour of my coming 
home. You need not kneel, madam, and you 
need not cry. Tears are wept easily—as easily 
as falsehoods are spoken.” 

‘* But I am innocent—indeed I am.” 

“One would scarcely expect you to confess 
your guilt,” he said, in sarcastic scorn. ‘ But 
you will permit me to use my own judgment. 
I hear that my wife is in the habit of receiving 
the visits of a gentleman with whom she is on 
terms £0 intimate as to excite remark. I am 
kind enough to doubt what I hear until you 
save me further trouble by proving the truth.’ 

‘Mr. Wils n is only a friend.” 

**T have the old-fashioned prejudice of an 
Engtish husband against such friends, and I 
do not care to divide a woman’s love with 
anyone—and I should be sorry to break such 
a pleasant intimacy. ‘Your friend and you are 
welcome to each other.” 

Mr. Falkland did not raise his voice. He 
remembered that to be violent was to be un- 
gentlemanly, so he spoke quietly, though bis 
soul was full of fary. He was polite and sar- 
castic, though he felt himself wronged ; and his 
heart ached, for he loved her. 

‘* Percy, dear,” said Fanny, in a voice that 

uivered with anguish at his anger and his 
disbelief, ‘“‘if you would let me tell you every- 
thing, you would see how innocent Iam. Ihave 
been indiscreet, rhaps—thoughtless, but 
guilty, never. My love has never left you for 
a moment, and I have looked forward to this 
meeting with such joy. I have never been 
false to you, Percy—never, as I hope to rise 
again.” 

His lip curled. 

‘¢ A woman’s idea of falsity is such an elastic 
one,” he sneered. “If we lived in a pastoral 
age, and if men were angels, I might see no 
harm in my wife receiving visits and ex- 
changing kisses with a stranger. I am sorry 
that I have disturbed the pretty little comedy. 
My part in it is to retire from the scene with 
good grace, and leave you to the idol of your 
choice. There shall be no scandal, believe me. 
I do not blame your hero, Mr. Wilson. I have 
no intention of calling him out, and shooting 
him, I have no intention of acting the part 
of the outraged husband for his amusement. 
I have no intention of entering into rivalry 
with him, for the sake of your love.’”’ 

The cold sarcasm struck Funny with despair. 
The emotion had gradually left his face, and 
it was white and rigid as stone. 

‘* Rash and shameful as your conduct has 
been, I will not leave you to the mercy of the 
world,” he went on. ‘You shall have the 
income that my father has allotted you, and 
you can keep our secret or not, as you please. 
Should you divulge it, I shall take immediate 
steps to repudiate you. I do not desire to 
make a public parade of my sorrow and your 
sin in a divorce court, but if you force the 
necessity upon me, I shall not shrink from it. 
I will bear that fetter that debars me for ever 
from the society of one who might love and 
honour me. Even if I were free I should not 


care to incur the risk of a second disappoint- 
ment.” 





“ Percy—Percy,” she murmured, “you are 
killing me!” 

‘* Well, you have destroyed two lives,” he 
said, moodily, “ for mine is a wreck, and youre 
is lost. I hope that he for whom you have 
made the sacrifice is worthy of it.” 

He made an attempt to pass her and reach 
the door, but she clung to his knees. He would 
not look at the pale, wistful face; it would 
have unnerved him, and left him unable to do 
what he thouyht was his duty. 

** Our baby,” she moaned. 

‘You must give him up. He shall be sent 
for and taken careof. And let ms go. If you 
were lying dead at my feet, I should have no 
more faith in your innocence than I have 
now.” 

He unclasped her hands, and moved away. 
Fanny gazed at him in a kind of stupor, and 
as he opened the door the whole dreadful 
truth flashed upon her, the stern face gazed at 
her for a moment in agonized regret, and then 
he was gone. She fell forward on her face in 
a deep and dangerous swoon. He heard a low 
cry, but did not turn back. 

Ont in the street he gave way to the silent 
bitterness of reflection. He was grievously 
disappointed. The testimony of an angel 
would not bave shaken his conviction that 
Fanny had wronged him, He measured a 
woman’s duty to her husband by the strictest 
line, and gave Fanny no mercy for her indis- 
cretion. Cesar may have little weaknesses 
of his own, but Casar’s wifs must be above 
suspicion, 

Percy was no better than other men. He 
allowed himself considerable latitude, and was 
by no means averse to a flirtation when 
opportunity offered. He was not the most 
desirable acquaintance for a confiding husband 
with a wife inclined to coquetry. He was not 
the safest companion for a simple-minded girl, 
and there was much in his past life of which 
he ought to have repented—of which he would, 
perhaps, have repented, if men were not, to 
a certain extent, privileged in moral laxity by 
& species of respectable cant that condones 
the sin, while it admits the sinner into society. 
The best of men is not too good, and yet the 
worst of men is, by a peculiar process of 
reasoning, considered worthy of the purest 
woman. 

Mr. Falkland shut his eyes to his own faults, 
that were actual faults. Sunk out of the way 
some inconvenient memories that would have 
suggested to him to judge gently on the prin- 
ciple of fairness, lest he should require gentle 
judgment. He thought only of Fanny’s indis- 
crétien, and condemned it as something worse 
than indiscretion. 

“T was away too long,” he thought. “TI 
tried her patience too severely, and it would 
not stand the test.. All women are coquettes 
at heart. I almost deserve my disappointment, 
for being dull enough to believe in the faith 
and purity of any one after my experience of 
the many.” 

The narrow-minded, selfish egotism of the 
man peeped out here—the wretched misjudg- 
ment that came of hollow observation and 
one-sided knowledge picked up in evil places. 

He did not reason as he might have reasoned 
on the circumstances that threw Fanny in Mr. 
Wilson’s way. He blamed her entirely, making 
no allowance for the equivocal position in which 
he himself had placed her. He did not know 
whether Fanny had given Arthur permission 
to kiss her ; he looked only at the kiss—and to 
him it was an all-condemning evidence f 

uailt. 

: “Tt isinthem,” he muttered, with the bitter 
meavness of jealousy. ‘It was my fault, for 
throwing myself away upon a r man’s 
daughter, in the fond belief that I could raise 
her to my own level. It was a foolish fancy. 
The common taint cannot be rooted out. A 
lady would have had more self-r t. She was 
flattered by the notice of this fellow, because 
he has the dress and manners of a gentleman. 
I have paid dearly for my error.” 

Percy went down to Penge at once. The 





bitterness of separation wore away as he went 
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on, and’ he could contemplate the idea ! with 
more philosophy. He liked to play the aristo- 
erat, and he was aware that the well-trained 
eynicism oi the aristoorat-would not permit 
the emotions to be disturbed in:sach a matter. 
He was not disposed, on -consideration, to be 
sentimental over it. Gentlemen of’ the school 
the builder's son tried to imitate were never 
sentimental in anything. 

“She may be gailty, and she may be inno- 
cent,” he reflected, while the cab that he: had 
hired in Pimlico rattled on with him. ‘ Women 
oan go very far indeed in trifling. before they 
descend intoactual sin, but a husband's honour 
is not worth much in the hands of.a married 
coquette. Ladies who find.a gentleman friend 
necessary to their intellectual comfort should 
never marry. ‘ I am not‘an. advocate of senti- 
mental friendship—in others.” 

Thatremark expressed with tolerable .accu- 
racy man’s selfish faith ‘in himself, and his 
‘selfish doubt of the rest of the world. 

His appearance at Penge was quite un- 
expected, and the elder Falkland. welcomed 
him with an inward misgiving. There'wes.a 
guest in the drawing.room-when. he arrived— 
@ really beautiful and brilliant girl, who was 
playing the piano with a grace and -feeling 
that Percy had never heard surpassed, and he 
was passionately fond of good music. 

He: was very tired,'and did not enter the 
drawing-room at first. Hewanted to bave 
some conversation with his father, and: he did 
so, after his mother and sisters had flocked 
out to see him. 

‘““Who was that playing?’ he asked his 
youngest sister, rather abruptly she thought. 

“Oh! that’s Adela—Adelaide Millard. You 
will be charmed with her. -Will you. come in, 
presently?” 

‘‘T.am too tired to dress, Amy.” 

“Come as you are, then.” 

The girls had made the most of. their hand- 
some brother in his absence, and were anxious 
to show him off to their gaest. 

‘“* Perhaps I will,’’.be said, with a.suppressed 
sigh, ‘‘-but I want a few words with father.” 

‘* Is: anything wrong in. the ‘business? ’’ in- 
quired the elder Falkland -when they were 
eae. Perey’s knitted. brow rather alarmed 

im. 

“ Nothing. 
sume?’’ 

‘* Yes, he came here,” said'the builder in a 
tone of deprecation. ‘You were wrong to serve 
him so badly, Perey. . He only.acted in-accord- 
ance with my instructions.” 

‘You had: batter. have. left.me tomy. own 
business. Idon’t. know-how much I have to 
thank you for,in the way things have gone. 
However, it. is.over now, as far as I.am/con- 
cerned, and you must manage the rest.” 

“ Has anytbing gone wrong?” 

‘‘Everytbing. I suppose you are aware.that 
the girl has never.seen her parentssince I'went 
away?” 

Falkland the elder muttered something 
about the girl’s foolish obstinacy, and, tried to 
justify himself for the deceit he had practised. 

‘I made a fair.provision for -her,”,/he said, 
somewhat surprised. at the cool. decision with 
which Percy talked of the.affair, ‘and itis her 
own fault if she kept wilfully out of the way.” 

‘t Possibly. But we need) not discuss: that 
now. I-wantthat sixty pounds:a-year settled 
upon her, so. that there may be.no riek. of her 
being deprived of it at.any time, And there 
isia, child to, be provided: for. :I. believe’ she 
ean. legally keep possession of him till he is 
seven years of age, and then he mast be taken 
away and properly educated. In.the meantime 
I shall require to see him occasionally.” 

“ And 1 a expect me to arrange this,” said 
Mr. Falkland, arching his brows in surprise. 

“I do; unless, you would rather, that I ar- 
range it myself, But I desire to.drop,all 
farther intercourse with her personally.” 

‘That is wise and proper, Perey. ‘I am glad 
you. have seen your error,” 

_ “No sermons, please,” said the;young man, 
impatiently, ‘‘The girl has.chosen to-throw 
»awey her. chance.of, happiness, and-I.do not 


But you have seen Kirby, I-pre- 


care to say how much of mine is gone with it. 
May I depend ‘upon you to do what I re- 
quire?” 

“If you think it your duty to do so mnch.”’ 

“Tam sure itis. Thechildis mine, and I 
am answerable for his future. There is no 
canting sentiment in the matter.” 

‘** But consider,” urged the father, ‘“ what a 
barrier the. child will. bein your, way.” 

“How?” 

“In your prospects of a good marriage.” 

Perey. laughed bitterly. 

“I am quite safe in that respect. And.if 
you will kindly give: Mr, West his. danghter’s 
address, 26, Maple-street, Pimlico, and teil him 
to fetch her home at once, you will be doing 
her a service ; the old man will bless you. in the 
fulness.of his heart, and yuu will keep her. oat 
of my way.” 

Falkland did not like his: son's, bitter levity 
of tone ; but he said:nothing in rebuke, 

“ Only,” he,urged, as. a last: remonstrance 
‘‘no.lady would think of receiving your atten- 
tions if you:acknowledge that child.” 

“Should I ever..trouble.a lady with, my 
attentions, she will receive, them:and me, with 
all the faults I hayeor may. acquire. And you 
need not bealarmed. -The .gentler.sex are asi 
merciful to us-as they are merciless,.to-each 
other. There are few womea.iwho .w 
refuse me as I am, even with all my sins upon 
my. head.”’ 

He left the builder to. reflect over. that 
wretched bit; of cynicism, and fetired to.the 
» dressing-room, -1n.half-an-hour he was.stand- 
ing by the piano,-assisting. Miss Millard over 
her music-with an empressement that was an 
instinct with him when he was in thercom- 
pany of a young and lovely woman. 

Miss Millard was-a -blonde—beautfal,..and 
conscious of her beauty, She .knew the 
witchery of her velvet eyes, the power of her 
smile, the effect. of the, fair, golden hairythat 
fellin feathery showers on her white shoulders. 
She could coquet even with the little supple 
hands that flashed and floated: over the. piano. 
Percy forgot much of his bitterness. against the 
sex in general, and poor Fanny in particular, 
while he was by Miss;Miilard’s side. 

“I made a mistake,” he. thought, when the 
evening was.over, and he.had seen the lady. to 
her brougham. ‘I went out of. my. way .to 
pick up;a half-taught girl because she was 

.proud and pretty. .I.am fettered to her for 
life, and. must:pay the penalty. . Adelaide Mil- 
lard is.the woman I should have chosen, had 
I had sense enough to, wait.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SICKNESS OF DESPAIR. 


How long Fanny «lay in that deap swoon she 
did not know, but when shecame to hersenses 
she was. lying ‘on, the sofa, -and\Mrs., Naylor 
was bending over her, Little Polly: was:there 
too, faithful to her charge ;and baby, in happy 
ignorance of his mvuther’s misery, was crowing 
merrily at the noise made by his rattle. 

Fanny, ;proud even in her, sorrow, isaid 
nothing in reply to the Jandlady’s curious 
questions as to the cause. of her.illness. ‘She 
said it was a sudden faintness—nothing more. 

‘*T thought, to be:sure, something dreadful 
had happened,” said Mrs, Naylor, with loqua- 
cious kindness, ‘‘ when Polly eame.up. to see if 
you wanted her, and found you, lying on. the 
floor. We had quite a job to get you: on to 
the sofa,”’ 

‘You are very kind, but, I.am. quite well 
now. I felt faint, and-fell. - I thank -you-very 
much for coming -to attend me.” 

“* Would you like anything sent for?” + 

‘** No; thank. you.” 

Mrs, .Naylor saw by her lodger's; tone'that 
she desired to be alone. The-woman retired, 
taking Polly with her. .TheMaple-streetland- 
lady was. keen enough to associate. Fanny's 
illness with the visit of the handsome: gentle- 
‘man who had.sat in her parlour and made so 
many. inquiries about the lady upstairs, 





‘*‘T had my own thoughts from the’ first,’’ 


te 
sted, 
-Men who think they. bave been. disappointed 





mused Mrs,,-Naylor, ‘t and Ido not-think things 
are quite as they should be. Such a pity,too! 
for she is a nice lady, and fonder of a baby no 
one could be. . Oh, dear! what a world it is, to 
be sure!” 

Percy’s discarded wife.sat in‘the loneliness 
of. her room with her own .sad.thoughts,for 
company. How the. bright.romance .of.her 
young life seemed, to have died out—how the 
love-dream had faded. She went back to the 
simple traditions of her childhood, and this. 
present misery seemed like .a jadgment on-her 
for having deceived and disobeyed her-parente. 
She had done so in the.purity. and theydepth 
of her love for Percy, and now he had turned 
away from her. 

No change isso, -bitter.to.a woman-~as the 
change of thegentle, devoted lover to the stern 
and jealous, unforgiving husband. 

.To Fanny.it did not seem,real that-this 
hard, scornful :man-could be her.Percy—the 
hero of her worship—theimpersonation of-her 
ideal. He seemed to have killed at a.blow.al) 
the little tender memories,.-the, moments of 
delicious, dreamy.rapture over. which she loved 
to ponder, He brought. her down to.the bare, 
cruel realities; talked of their love-tie asa 
fetter,. and coldly.made arrangements for a 
separation while she was’ bardened. with .the 
‘secret she had sworn to keep for his sake, 

The girl knew her power. She could: easily 
haye.met him.on his.own ground, avowed ber- 
self his wife, and made him show.for what 
reason he proposed :to put’her aside for ever like 
one unworthy. But she did. not give a single 
thought to such atuing. Her love was. true 
love,-and true love is never bitter. .It is meek 
in saffering, generous in self-sacrifice. 

A clever wordly woman would. have brought 
theselfish fellow to his:senses ;.but Manny clung 
to the tender sentiment of vassion still. ;-Bhe 
_was not angry with »+him.for ;his doubt—only 
deeply, keenly pained by it. 

‘‘ That he could think so of .me, ‘and. Ihave 
been so true tohim!” she thought, with;a 
silent sob in every syllable— looked forward 
with such joy:to his comivg home, and woud 
have waited—content, if not happy—for years 
had be wished it.” 

She wrote to him a letter full. of gentle 
remonstrance, setting forth the-true ciroum- 
stances witha simplicity .and. fathes that 
would. have touched him had not his:better 
nature been so thoroughly, .overcome. .yby 
jealousy, and, unfortunately, Fanny’s pletter 
reached him one evening when he was. playing 
the devoted to.Miss Millard. 

That lady and her family were comparatively 
new additions. to the Penge aristocracy... Mr. 
Millard: had some mysterious. business in. the 
City, and he kept.a good establishment. .. He 
had a brougham for,bis wife,and daughter, 


. 


-and-his sons—there were two.of them—drove 


a four-wheel dog-cart with -# hundred-guinea 


-horse. . They were great in jewellery, carriage 


rugs and.harness, and it:was their, pride to.be 
thought men about town. 

Adelaide, the only.sister, ruled the house, and 
viewed her brothers with considerable scorn. 
They were slangy in their opinions of each 
other, and pitifully supercilious in their dis- 
course of women in general, ‘Therewas somo 
‘goodness in them, but they kept it outof sight, 
because they thought it was outof fashion, 

. hey suggested to Adelaide that she had better 
hook ‘that Falkland fellow .if she.,got the 
chance. The old man was worth at least.a 
hundred; thousand, besides.the -business,;”»and 





. the girl sighed at their mercenary wanto soul. 


She had taken a liking to Percy from-the 


-first ;;but she .was. afraid) to. encourage the 


liking. Miss Millard took her idea of mankind 
from her brothers, and they: did not preposses 
her in favour of mankind. é 
Percy, now that he choseto consider himself 
no longer bound to Fanny, made no effort to 
resist»the tempting e-he found in Miss 
Millard’s society.. She.seemed to a 
him, and he thought his heart was int 
whereas it was his, vanity that was p! 


in their first dream, rarely indulge in a second. 
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They. deceive .themselves' with a mixture of 
vanity.and passion, mistaking it for love. 

Mr. Falkland.the younger,piayed. the de- 
voted with, good,.effect. ;Some women are 
eoquettes by. instinct,.and.-men,areva, little 
- weaker:when theyelect to.act.the lover when- 
ever they have the..opportunity. The. lover 
was Percy’s natural part. .;Given agirl,simp'e- 
minded. enongh, to .be . flattered,...and -believe 
him, and Percy would..taik. scft-nonsense» and 
look unutterable sentiment, because -he jiked 
tormake,impressions,. and did not think of the 
pain, be might give. 

On: his. very first.interview with Adelaide, 
Percy. affected the misamthropical, . and-8o 
created an interest, . If. he chose a song for 
her to.sing, it. was.a.sad one,..and he professed 
a. fondness for. the grand and y in music, 
He liked sad: books,. sad-poetry, -quiet conver- 
sation—so he said; and:he: talked like one who 


had found:.the .emptiness .off all. things; like | 


one who had onutworn the world’s: pleasures 
and grown.weary, of, them—weary of every- 
thing, except the. faint e -he :conveyed ‘in 
eye and voice .that there..still lingered one 
in.wham the traces of Eden remained, 

He found some.solace.in, this new flirtation. 
The. Millards and jthe -Falklands. were»ten 
door neighbours,,.aidthe girls met every day 
during. Percy’s, ,stay.;, The, junior »Millards 
called once or twice,, but they. did. not eare for 
Percy. - Hehad seen. more than.they had, and 
kuew too:much for.them. . He set them,down 
as unmitigated. .eads,.. and , they -votedTbim 

, too. clever. Adelaide praised him openly. ..She 
said he was a.gentleman, .with.an emphasis on 
the word that made the..carcfully-whiskered 
faces of her. brothers.tingle. . Adelaide could 
be sarcastic when she chose. 

‘* We are sure to:dislike what we cannot 
conquer,’’ she said, when they had Percy under 
discussion; ‘:;just.as we doubt what wecannot 
comprehend. .Itisthe way;with you half-bred 
London men. Mr. Percy Falkland is a travelled 
scholar ;.and even, his faults;.are better than 
some of your virtues.” 

‘ Better marry.him,’? sneered the younger 
one—Sydney. ‘{Thereis no greater profligate 
in town than.be,has besn,”’ 

‘* Then he is likely to-beiquieter by-and-bye. 
Greatness in-anything.is to be admired, \.Itis 
small profligacy, that-isiso detestable.” 

“ Adela’s in love.with him already after her 
Continental schooling,.too, where- she learned 
to look on courtshipasa game of chess. | L-had 
zather see you love.our.cheesemonger.” 

“No doubt,” sneered.Adela, ‘, Yourstastes 
would -be. more, .in.common. .I sa Mr. 
FPeikland;can beat.you at. billiards,.and under- 
stands horseracing better than you do; masters 
gow in fact, in your twe pet. accomplishments, 

£ I were tomarry him, you would ‘borrow bis 
money and cringe to him.” 

The Millards were nota happy family. .The 

father had no thonght.out. of the City, and 
the mother had no thought-out’ of the world— 
a world of dress—visiting, \tea-parties, and 
scandal, 
_ Adelaide did not like her. home. She was 
intellectual, and her intellect was cramped 
when it should have been fostered. She detes- 
ted the smtll talk of her, mother’s friends, the 
‘city shop of her father, and the hard men he 
brought home’ to*dine, and. the borsey slang 
of ‘her ‘brothers; yet they were all proud of 
her,‘and ‘liked to show off her accomplish. 
metits. “Her ‘father's favourite project was to 
marry “her to a' friend of his—a. closé-fisted, 
keen, “methodical -stockbroker .of  fifty—a 
gentleman whose‘presence set her teeth on 
edge, and whose voice jarred sadly on her musi- 
cadear. 

Ine Reroy she saw'a “of eseape; and 
sheaccepted) his attentions ‘with: some ‘grati- 
tade. «They were not long in-discovering that 
their tastes werevkindred. 

_ ‘til Ted not been so rash—_so blind in my 
infatuated folly,” Perey said to himself; ‘ this 
beantifubgirl might» have been. mine. ‘Then 
there would have been'a’ partner for me. ‘As 
itis; Lt anvfettered for life, and'in ~denger'of 
having our secret found. out at any moment, 





and ‘the whole brood’ of fustian jacket and 
corduroy relatives down upon me. It was a 
frightful mistake'for me ‘to:make.” 

It is given to:few ‘men to*to be noble in re- 
psentment.) Percy,:now that ‘his idol had fallen, 
‘stripped every-attribute of bettuty from it, and 
left itebare in the midstof<its ugliest sur- 
<roundings. »Hevbegan: to: long for release—to 
‘ponder dimly whether itwotld not be better to 
Swe a legal. separation that would: leave him 
free, 

) Ranny'sdetter camewhile these things were 
in his mind. | Itcwas' written inthe sickuers 
of hercdespair,oand: the: prayer» of the poor 
ag in every line-was that he:would go back 

er. 

‘Tif my. senses were not. stunned—my: brain 
bewildered by the fearful thing that shas»be- 
fallen me,” she wrote, ’** I could explain every- 
thing so clearly that-you would not doubt me ; 
and I will, if you-come back. 

* Yourwill save yourself ‘much remorse, 
Percy, and:me muchmisery, if you hear the 
ctruth and ‘believe it; before'it is tco late. You 
should have been more gentle to:one who did 
not think <ittoo ‘much «to forsake:\home and 
friends » and «kindred,.and ‘give up even her 
good name to her love for'you. 

'**Do'come tome, I seem'to have nostrength, 
cand: my»heart aches | bitterly. It is such: a 
eterrible change: from the bright hopes Ibad. 
I think, ‘if I donot see 'yow soon, I sball-go 
mad-—or.die.’’ 

Mr} Fatkland’sdonbt:wavered fora moment 
then» and pitytouched him ; but. then ‘he: re- 
membered:the scene in the passage’ in Maple- 
street;and it hardened him. 

“She always did write good letters,’*he said, 
putting it into: hisowaistcoat pocket ‘till he 
could conveniently destroy sit, ‘aud she thinks 
‘Eeshall believethis. ‘Women are llselfish 
htike, (Ifshe really‘eared! for me, would she 
have sent the letter/here'atthe risk of its being 
opened by: any onéielse ?”’ 

He was too busy to writes reply just then. 
He had promised totakehis sisters for a) walk, 
and Miss Millard was going with them. 





OHAPTER XXXII. 
FANNY. AND. HER MOTHER. 


'TumelderMr, Falkland lostno time in earry- 
ing out Percy’s' suggestions concerning Fanny. 
Pho oldeman was too keenly eager to get rid of 
the poor girl toneglect an opportunity. 

He made it his first care to speak to Old Bill 
| West in the morning. It was an easy thing 
for him to deal with his foreman even in this 
delicate matter, for West was a workman of 
the old schoo]. “He had rather too much re- 
verence for the master, -and, like'too many of 
the bard«working ‘poor, he thought it part of 
hisduaty to snffer, aud ‘be strong in suffering. 

The builder had less reluctance than he hed 
felt hithertoin speaking of the'subject. He had 
grown accustomed to the thinking of it. With 
chim it “wasmerely! a youthful indiscretion 
such:as any géntleman’s’son mizht indulge in. 
‘Percy’ was-a gentleman’s:son inthe builder's 
‘opinion, beeause the builder liked to think 
himself a gentleman. His chief regret—per- 
‘haps his only regret=-was ‘that Pervy’s indis- 
oretion was brought: so closely home to him. 

Old Bill West had not troubled his employer 
or any one else with his sorrow. He talked of 
it‘sometimes at the fires'de-when the children 
iwere’in bed and young 'Bill'was out on night 
bduty with the fire-escape. ‘The-absent dauzhter 
had ‘cost‘the. homely couple-many’s tear. 

' You know, mother,” the carpenter bad said 
when ‘smoking his’ solitary pipe at’ home— 
“you know, motber, I think’Fanny will come 
back: tous by-and-bye, «It’s wicked to wish 
‘evil ‘to. anyone, but I’ feel sometimes that I 
could ‘curse’ Master Perey—badly, bitterly, — 
only. it: would be wrong, And‘ she’s: so forid of 
him. “But I thinkshe will come back—don’t 
vyou!” 
heen I think so,-father,” Mrs! West would say ; 
efor the same words were ‘spoken many a time, 
and they called.each other “ fatber ” and 








‘s‘ mother,” after the fashion of the affectiorate 
and lowly -when‘ they think mere- of their 
chiléren than of themselves. ‘*But it does seem 
bard that the keeps away from her own 
mother !” 

They spoke like this on the evening of Percy’s 
arsivalin town, and the next morning the elder 


' Mr. Falkland took the f reman ‘into his confi- 
‘dence. 


Bill West and wife had often thought 
of ‘trying to find Fanny, but they did now know 
how to-set about it. ’ Simple minded people as 
they were, knowing little of the world: outside 
their own locality: where they were married 
and where ‘their children were born, it seem d 
to.them a hopeless task to attempt to search 
through the great city for their lost cbild. 

‘““My-son came home last evenivg,” said the 
builder, when he had summoned West to his 
‘counting-house. ‘I am glad to ray he has 
overcome his weakness—you know what I 
mean.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The carpenter comprehended dimly that 
when the builder spoke of Percy’s having over- 
come his weakness, it meant tha’! he bad grown 
tired of her and made up his mind to forrake 
the poor girl he had Jed astray. 

“He has come to a. proper sense of hia 
wickedness,” said the builder, in a tone that 
impressed Bill West, and made him feel in 
some way that Fanny had been rather more 
to blame than’ Percy. ‘He is very sorry for 
what he has done. He told me'to tell youso.” 

This‘was certainly gratuitous on the builder's 
part, but he felt that a certain kind of apology 
was'due to the father of his son’s suppored 
victim. 

The carpenter lowered his head in respectful 
sadness and listened. He could have replied 
—his heart was ftill of homely eloquence, but 
he thought it best'‘to say nothing. He was 
getting old—he had a larve family’to eupport, 
and he could not risk giving offence to his 
employer. 

‘He wishes your daughter to be restored to 
you, Mr. West. He intends to dohis duty, I 
intend that he shall do his duty.” 

“Is he going to marry her, thea ?” asked old 
Bill, simply. 

The builder turned away with a few im- 
patient steps. ‘The question struck him like a 
blow, and made him feel the emptiness of the 
consolation he was giving. 

“ He intends to restore her to you, Mr. West, 
that is what I mean, and make: an extra 
allowance for her child. Of course you are 
2ware——”’ 

“Yes; I thought of the little one,” said 
Bill West, in a tranquil tone of resignation ; 
“bat we don’t want any extra allowance for 
that, sir, if we can get her to'ccme home.” 

“TI have her address, My principal pur- 
poste—my son’s principal, purpose ‘was to let 
you have that.” 

‘Thank you, six,” said the carpenter, lift- 
ing his forefinger respectfully ; ‘‘and thank 
heaven there’s. chance of getting her home 
xgain. Master Percy’s principal, purpose 13 
very good ; but if he’d had a little less purpose 
and a little more principle it would have been 
all the better for me.” 


(To be-continued. ) 








A Goon story is being told about contempt 
of court. Once upon a time there were two 
brothers, who will be recognized by a great 
many people when it is said that one was an 
archdeacon, the other.a vice-chancellor, The 
archdeacon in the course of inquiry into his 
archdiaconal functions discovered with 
pleasure and perplexity that he could hold a 
court; but he could not discover that he had 
power to do anything when he held his court. 
He consulted the fraternal vice-chancellor. 
‘* Oh, yes,” was the reply, “you can do one 
thing ; you can commit for contempt; and if 
you cannot commit anybody at any time for 
contempt, you ‘must be the most incapable 
ecclesiastic that ever was called venerable.” 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 


—¢——= 


Or all the festivals of the year there are 
none around which so many kindly associa- 
tions cling as Christmas. It is the time of 
peace and goodwill, the time when old quarrels 
are forgotten, old friendships renewed, dearer 
ties made dearer, affection stronger, charity 
strongest of all. And it isonly right that this 
should be so, for the occasion of the anniversary 
is the most beautiful as well as the most holy. It 
is the promise of forgiveness, the message of 
the Atonement; and in all the customs that 
ages have built up to show honour to it, there 
is an element of interest as immortal as the 
subject itself. 

There is perhaps nothing more curious than 
the date chosen for the commemoration of the 
Nativity; for the learaed are certain about 
nothing so much concerning the birth of our 
Saviour as that it could not have occurred on 
the 25th of December ; and the most ingenious 
of the solutions which have been given to the 
problem as to why that date was chosen is, 
that it is about the time of one of the great 
changes of the seasons—just as Midsummer 
Day has been counted a festival so mid- 
winter should be consecrated, but in a higher 
form, especially as about this time of year 
pagan festivals of the greatest importance 
were held, and the early fathers of the Church 
were wise enough in their generation to avail 
themselves of the ancient pagan festivals and 
clothe them with attributes which raised their 
character and adapted them to celebrations of 
the great anniversaries of religion. Thus arose, 
no doubt, the custom which has existed from 
time immemorial of 


Curistmas Decoration, 
of which so much is made even at the present 
day both in churches and private houses, in 
which evergreens, such as holly and mistletoe, 
and laurel and box form the principal ingre- 
dients. The holly is almost entirely confined 


to England, and has, perhaps, been "chosen | 


mainly on account of its brightness and the 
cheerful colour of its berries; but some have 
thought that its prickly leaves in some way 
typified the crowa of thorns, though this is 
rather fanciful than probable. The mistletoe 
originally, no doubt, took its sacred character 
from the veneration that was paid to the oak 
and its parasite, the mistletoe, by the Druids, 
though all kinds of mistletoe are used now, 
and the rites which are attached to it are by 
no means of a solemn character—quite the 
reverse. The laurel has always been looked 
upon as the emblem of honcur, and box has 
been used as perbaps giving, by its dark hue, a 
contrast to the others. 

The Christmas tree, though known in this 
country as early as the time of Henry VIIL., 
did not come into general use until the last 
generation, when it was re-introduced from 
Germany, and now forms one of the greatest 
delights to children when lighted up with its 
candles, and having its sweetmeats, oranges, 
apples, and other prizes hanging in tempting 
clusters from its branches, 

The decorations in churches are often very 
elaborate and carried out with great taste, and 
as the labour is generally one of love, the ex- 
pence is not a very great one; it is a custom 
well worthy of encouragement. 


Curistmas CHEER, 


One of our old poets very happily puts it 

that— 
“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer ;” 

and, as the English are noted as a people who 
are fond of the good things of this world, it is 
to be expected that at the season of the year, 
when there is the greatest rejoicing in families, 
that there should be not only an abun- 
dance of good things, but that there should be 
special dighes set aside for the occasion. In 





the way of eating, the most noticeable are 
naturally the “ Roast Beef of Old England” 
and the Christmas plum-pudding. 

In the middle ages the baron of beef, con- 
sisting of two sirloins, was one of the chief 
attractions of the festive board, and the legend 
of the Knighthood of the Loin by Charles II., 
however apocryphal as a matter of fact, has 
safficient authenticity to make one not too un- 
easy ia accepting the tradition. 

Plum-pudding was not known till towards 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
though something very much like it had been 
a favourite dish for a lengthened period. 

In addition to these staple dishes the Boar’s 
Head is a very ancient Christmas repast, and 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, is or was, until me | 
recently, brought to table with great pomp an 
ceremony, being accompanied by the singing of 
an ancient Latin carol announcing its arrival. 
Game pies were always a favourite addition, 
and the peacock was brought into requisition 
as being not only rare but toothsome, as well as 
ornamental. Stripped of his skin with the 
feathers on, he was converted by culinary art 
into a succulent pie which was covered with 
the skin and feathers, the tail being spread out 
and the beak gilded. 

Mince, or more properly shred pies, have long 
been associated with Christmas, and were ori- 
ginally much larger than at present. Turkeys, 
since their introduction during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, geese, ducks, and even 
swans have also formed relishable additions 
to Christmas fare; brawn may also be men- 
tioned, though not at present in request, and 
of course poultry in the shapes of ‘good fat 
capons.” 

The drinking customs of Christmasoriginated 
with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, with whom 
waes hael, or “‘ wassail’”’ answered to the present 
‘*‘ good health.” The story which attributes the 
origin of the wassail bowl to the fair Lady 
Rowena, the daughter of Prince Vertigern, who 
by her winning ways took captive her proud 
conqueror is graceful, enough to be true, and 
has, perhaps, some foundation in fact; but the 
custom was long anterior. Some of these was- 
sail bowls or lovingcups curiously wrought in 
the middle ages are still extant, and when 
brought forward on grand occasions at the ban- 
quets of City companies or colleges at the old 
universities are the themeof general admiration 
for their beauty and splendour. 

Among the special drinks in use at Christ- 
mas ‘“frumety,” and ‘ egg-hot,” or ‘ egg-flip,” 
are most in vogue, and are too well known to 
need description here; both are of Saxon 
origin. 

Curistmas Revets anp Music. . 


The modern Christmas parties, Which are 
generally timed while the little folks are home 
for their holidays, are a relic of the great 
public festivities which used to be held by the 
sovereigns and the great nobles, and of th¢ 
great churity festivals instituted by the church, 

The blessing of the yule logs was an im- 
portant ceremony, and after the solemn ser- 
vices had been performed the holidays, which 
lasted till twelfth-night, were devoted to music 
and merry-making. A ruler of the Revels, 
called the Lord of Misrule, in England, in 
Scotland the Abbotof Unreason, was appointed, 
and the maddest freaks his imagination sug- 
gested were carried ont; in some counties the 
mummers or maskers came in unbidden, and 
went through their fantastic performances ; in 
others there were special dances, and in all the 
great centres masques and entertainments by 
mimics and clowns, the foreranners of the 
modern pantomime, were given, on -which 
much money was lavishly spent, and to, which 
the poorer class were often invited. Every- 
where it was a time of profusion and, to some 
extent, of prodigality. Christmas Boxes, which 
now mean small donations of money, were 
originally boxes in which money was saved 
towards the expenses of Christmas, and they 
were—as many references in the earlier poets 
testify —brokenopen on the day after Christmas 
—hence the modern custom. 





Perhaps, also, Christmas presents may have 
arisen from the same source, mie a some 
ility, that 

om 


maintain, with considerable plausib 
they are derived from the universal 
among Continental nations of making gifts on 
the first day of the New Year, whieh itself is 
traceable to the Romans. 

The latest development is the practice which 
has sprung up of late years of sending Christ- 
mas cards to friends, relations, and sweethearts 
as tokens of goodwill and affection. To such 
an extent has this been carried that the Post 
Office has been taxed to its utmost to meet the 
strain ; while publishers have vied with one 
another in their efforts to produce the most 
tastefal and artistic designs. 

We have been favoured with some very 
charming specimens by Messrs. Hildesheimer 
and Faulkner, whose productions in many 
cases are of the highest merit, whether we 
look at the literature, or consider them as 
works of art. 

At all Christmas entertainments, music 
has, is, and we trast ever will be, one of the 
principal features, as it is one of the purest 
sources of amusement. Tosay nothing of the 
Carols, songs of joyand gladness, which have 
been the special property of Christmas from 
time immemorial, “ whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” how many 
glorious masses, how many splendid anthems, 
how many grand hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving has the holy festival inspired ? 

In all ages, and in all countries, music has 
been the — exponent of joy, the great 
soother of sorrow, and oneef the most satisfy- 
ing because the most innocent sources of en- 
joyment—an enjoyment as pure as it is intel- 
lectual. ; 

Let it be cultivated, then, at Christmas by all 
means in our power. Let the Waits, those 
relics of the old musical watch that-used to 
sing the hours in the London of “ Merrie 
England” in the days of good Queen Bess 
carol forth their nocturnal melodies, and woo 
“ gentle sleep, Nature’s soft nurse.” 

Let the handringers come round with their 
quaint old psalms, mostof them in the minor 
key, that wake tender memories of the past, 
when all was not hurry and excitement, when 
there was room to breathe, and life was not 
the “ fitful fever” itis now-a-days. 

Let the choir-boys come round and serenade 
their rector, vicar or curate and church- 
wardens with anthems in their sweet young 
voices ; and in all our homes let there be the 
** merry sound of music and of dance,” and let 
the little ones have their cakes and toys, the 
children of a larger growth their little flirta- 
tions that Dan Cupid provokes from the 
mistletos bough; while the ‘‘ muse of the 
many twinkling feet” flits through the crowded 
room, and the old folks look on with approv- 
ing eyes, and feel their youth renewed in the 
innocent fun and frolic going on around them, 
and realize the wisdom of the divine message, 
« Peace on earth and good-will to men.” 








Great Spots on THE Sun.—A cluster of spots 
are at present visible on the lower eastern side 
of the sun’s orb, somewhat below the equa- 
torial liner. Phenomena very nearly similar 
were seen on Aung. 20, since which time the 
sun spots have been in a state of constant 
and active change. Supposing the diameter of 
the sun to be 882,000 miles, each of these spots 
must be from about 25,000 to 40,000 miles 
across. 


Tue Royal Review of the troops took place on 
the 18th ult., and wasa t success. It is worth 
recalling that in November, 1761, George III. 
held a review in HydePark. “The iclers 
of the time tell us that it was part of the pro- 
gramme that the troops should sudéenly act 
as if defeated, and that, accordingly, on a 
given signal, they all fled 500 different ways 
among the spectators, but on another od 
arranged signal every one was back in his p 
again in a few minutes.” 
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AROUND THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 


Come, father, pile the old boughs higher 

For a good old-fashioned Christmas fire ; 

Our sons and daughters are home to-night, 

I can watch them best by a cheerful light; 
While the little heads in a shining row, 

Make my pulses thrill and my old heart glow. 


Do you mind, when you and I were young, 
How the wild rose blushed and the robin sung ? 
But no roses in wealth of bloom compare 
With cheeks when the dimples are shining 


there ; 
And the dreamy Sonth-land hath ne’er a song 
As sweet as the tones that to youth belong. 


Ah! ent are the days, and the years so 
sweet, 

That echo the tread of children’s feet ; 

And dreary and long are the years that miss 

Their morning smile and their good-night kiss ; 

But, father, twain are never alone, 

Whose hearts the bliss of loving have known}! 


We have seen the dear old house decay, 

Its gables turn brown, its sills wear away ; 

And the ivy, once arrows, or scarce as tall, 
Now covers the whole of the broad east wall ; 
While the rdof, with lichen and moss o’er- 


grown, 
Is as grey as the grim foundation’ stone. 


Bat, father, pile the old boughs higher, 

As we crowd around the Christmas fire ; 

When hearts are brimming with joy who cares 

Fof moss-grown roofs, or silvery hairs ? 

And in the bliss of this dear delight, 

We are young to-night, we are young to night ! 
8. J. B. 








“IF ONLY.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN AWKWARD MEETING, 


Wuen Vera first heard the announcement of 
the expected visit of Cotswold a feelivg of fear 
and dizziness crept over her frame and 
numbed her senses for a time; and she still 
sat at the instrument passing her fingers over 
the keys, perfectly unconscious of every thing 
around her, 

Her reverie was broken suddenly by Lord 
Elderton approaching her and saying in a soft 
Modulated tone,— 

** Will you oblige me by singing another of 
those charming ballads, Miss Norton? I was 
entranced just now, when I entered.” 

A look of admiration beamed in his eyes as 
he gazed at the pensive face of the singer, and 
thought,— 

‘“‘ How beautiful! how love-inspiring she is! 
A priceless truasure to the man who wins her; 
and vet with all her gifts of mind and person 
she seems quite alone in the world ; for she 
never refers to her past life, or her friends.” 

cesta all her courage to her aid, she 
said,— 

“TI would comply with your request, my 
lord, but I am not quite well; I have a very 
bad headache which has just come on, and 
would, with your permission, like to retire.” 

His lordship was about to seply when his 
daughter interrupted him by saying,— 

“Tt is all my fault, dear Vera, you know it 
is ’? —going to her companion’s side and link- 
ing her arm in Vera’s— “ for begging so many 
songs. Why did you not refuse me; and you 
are nearly dead with fatigue.”’ 

‘* Though I should have much enjoyed listen- 
ing to another of your sweet melodies, Miss 
Norton, I assure you it would give me pain to 
a you further this evening. I fear my 
is et has erred enough already by her impor- 
unit Rag 

“No, indeed, my lord; Miss Elderton did 
not in any way conduce to my indisposition. 

-I am accustomed to these headaches, which 
come and go suddenly.” 





“Permit me to send for our family doctor,” 
he said, concernedly, gazing in her liquid eyes. 

‘** Please do not,” she returned. ‘I shall be 
better very soon; itis nothing to be alarmed 
about, I assure you, my lord.’”’ And bowing 
gracefully, she left the apartment with Violet, 
who said tenderly,— 

‘*May I come and bathe your temples, and 
sit by you; I will beso quiet. Dear mamma 
always allowed me to when she was ill, and 
I have such a cool hand; do let me lay it on 
your poor forehead,” 

She could not resist the soft, loving nature 
of the dear girl, though she would have given 
worlds to have been alone to ponder over this 
sudden bombshell that had fallen upon her 
life in this Eden of rest and happiness. 

Violet was untiringin her ministrations, and 
was rewarded at last by Vera saying,— 

‘‘T am very much better now, dearest, and 
I think I could sleep.” 

The two sweet innocent lips met, the good- 
nights were exchanged, and Violet crept noise- 
lessly from the chamber down to her father to 
receive her usual kiss, and “‘ God bless you, my 
ebild.’ 

She found him sitting in the library ab- 
stracted, as if in deep thought, so much so 
that he never noticed her entrance till he felt 
her warm arms about his neck, as she said, 
metrily,— 

‘““A penny for your thoughts, dear papa, 
Were they pleasant ones? Tell your little 

ir].”’ 


“ Yes, my darling, they were,” he replied. 

“ Won’t you tell me, then?” this coaxingly. 

“Not tonight, but perhaps on another 
occasion, Miss Inquisitive.” 

“ T am satisfied if they were happy ones; for 
do you know I feel very merry to-night at your 
news. It will be so nice to see Mr. Cotswold 
again, and like old times. And Ican go fishing 
and boating, and” ; 

“Certainly, you have arranged a nice little 
programme, young lady; but have yon 
thought, Miss Mischief, that you have attained 
to the years of discretion, and that you are 
not to go ranning wild over the country like a 
tom-boy.” 

“ Oh, no, papa,” she replied ; “‘ but you see 
I don’t mean to go alone. I have Miss Norton, 
who, of course, will accompany us.” 

‘Indeed! but have you never thought that 
perhaps he may not bevery partial to dancing 
attendance on two fair damszls so much,” he 
returned, playfully. 

‘Qh! you are too bad. Why, Iam sure he 
would have a hearé of stone if he didn’t want 
Vera’s society, papa; besides, I am certain 
that I may lay claim to some few attractions 
too,” 

‘¢Come, come, you are too much for me,” 
he said, as he stroked her little amber head 
aud dismissed her for the night. 

“ Ts it possible,” he murmured, when he was 
alone again, ‘that this girl is winding her- 
self round my heart that I thought was chilled 
to all women since my poor Violet's death, and 
that I dread this inroad to our quiet and happy 
home, which is now doubly dear siuce she has 
brightened it by her sweet presence. How I 
wish he was not coming; it will brcak the 
peace and calm of my mind even to se2 another 
near her.” 

And he sat on, unheedful of time, musing 
and weaving thoughts of pain mixed with 
exquisite pleasure, till the hour of midnight 
boomed from the clock tower, warning him 
that the household had long retired to rest. 

The next morning dawned dark, wet, and 
gloomy, into Vera’s chamber. 

She had enjoyed but little sleep, and awoke 
now with a dull thudding headache and a 
feeling of misery at the impending evil that 
she felt assured would descend on her before 
the day would bs out, 

“Shall I leave here before they are up and 
face the world? Oh, why is Fate so cruel when 
I thought I was safe and could live here with 
that sweet child for ever?” she thought. “ No, 
I will remain and defy him; he could not be 
base enough to reveal my secret. I have done 





him no harm, why should he wich to ruin me? 
No, I will hot believe him guilty of anything 
so mean. I will throw myself on his honour 
and generosity.” 

Hope entered her heart, and she bathed her 
heavy eyelids and commenced her morning 
toilet with trembling fingers, determined to 
face her danger bravely. 

“May I come in?” said a sweet voice, and 
Violet, in a pure white négligée robe, went up to 
Vera and kissed her warmly as she caught her 
round the neck in a tender embrace. 

“T am so pleased, dear Vera, to ree you are 
better,”’ she whispered, softly. ‘‘I have come 
to assist you to dress, and I have ordered some 
tea for us in here with your permission. I6 
will be so nice; and then I can chat about all 
the fun we are to have when Mr. Cotswold 
arrives. But I do hope it will clear up « bit ; 
it’s really enough to make one low-spirited to 
see such an unkind glocmy morning when a 
gay cavalier is expected, and I want to show 
him my birds, flowers, and favourite haunts.” 

“Lowness of spirits is not likely to visit 
you for long, dear Violet,” she replied, as a 
smile that would not be repressed broke over 
her face as the innccent girl prattled on; ‘‘ and 
I earnestly trost never will.” 

“T don’t think I could be unhappy long, 
Vera. Sometimes 1 think I am hard-hearted 
because I think of sadness that has clouded 
our house, and then I go and visit my pets, 
perhaps, and feed them, and the sunshine 
pours into my aviaries, aud I find myself 
singing as merrily as my birds, and it makes 
me feel quite angry with myself.” 

“May you always join in their tong, dearest, 
and be the sweet little light-hearted sunbeam 
that you are now,” replied Vera, as sho 
smoothed the girl’s golden ringlets, and mur- 
mured a prayer to Heaven to bless and protect 
the motherless girl from the shoals and quick- 
sands of life. 

That evening, just before the first dinner- 
bell summoned the family to the dining-room, 
the Honourable Robert Cotswold was an- 
nounced by the venerable old butler. 

Vera and Violet were seated in the amber 
drawing-room awaiting their guest. 

The flickering glow of the wood fire Jit up 
the apartment by fits and starts, and reflected 
fantastic shapes and figures in the highly- 
polisned steel grates. 

It was that soft peacefal time of the twilight 
wheu one is lothful to draw the curtains and 
meet the bold glare of the artificial light. 

Vera stcod at one of the windows, locking 
at the grand stretch of laudscape that lay be- 
fore her. 

But was her mind on tiie scene that seemed 
to enchain her gaze? No, she was nerving 
herself to meet her midnight railway traveller 
with an air of indifference. When she heard 
his well-known voice exclaiming, as Violet 
went to the door to welcome him,— 

“ How pleased I am to come and see you all 
again, dear Miss Elderton, and to meet my 
little playfellow, who, by-the-bye, is grown quite 
a charming young lady! But where is papa? 
Is he quite well and recovered his wonted 
spirits after his sad bereavement?” 

““Oh, yes! Iam pleased to say dear papa is 
getting himself again, and will join us very 
thortly. ButI am very remiss; I bave a dear 
friend to introduce you to,” leading him up to 
Vera, who stood, now that the dreaded moment 
had arrived, calm and firm, but white as 
alabastar. 

Cotswold saw the outline of a perfect form 
standing in the embrasure of the heavily cur- 
tained window, and stood bowing before the 
graceful figure. as Violet said— 

“Permit me to introduce you to Miss Vera 
Norton. Vera—Mr,. Cotswold.” 

As they stood face to face the capricious 
firelight seat up ‘a spark of bright flame and 
rested on Vera’s face, and she was revealed 
his astonished gaze. 

There they stood for a few seconds regard- 
ing each other, she with an earnest appealing 
look, he with puzzled surprise and exultant 
pleasure, { 
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Violet looked on with amazement and. sur- 
prise as she saw Cotswold start wheb he first | 
recognized Vera, and wilful girl that she was, | 
exclaimed, poutingly,— ; . | 

«Why, you have been playing hide and seek 
with me, both of you; it was very unfair tonot | 
tell me that you knew each other.” 

Cotswold was the first to reply; and said, | 
‘My dear Miss Elderton, you.are labouring | 
under a wrong impression; Mies.Norton and I | 
have never met befcre, but I was,I' confess, 
momenterily struck by her resemblance to 
friend of mine that is abroad.”’ 

A look of gratitude rewarded’ him for his 
ready answer, end she gave: his hand a timid 
pressure to exprees her thanks. 

“JT daresay Miss. Norton will not: appear so 
like your friend when you see her»in the light,” 
replied Violet, who could. not imagine any 
lady coming near her favourite in looks or in 
any other way. c 

“ Perheps not,” he said. At this moment, to 
the relief of two present, Lord Elderton entered 
the drawing-room and put an end to a very 
awkward pause. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


UNDER A BRIGHT YOUNG MOON. 

Tur dinner passed over; much to the relief 
cf Vera, who was not as.much at ber ease as 
she could have wished, fearing lest an incau- 
tious word or:look on the part of Cotswold 
would strengthen Violet’s first suspicions of 
theit having. met previously. 

Her micd was distraught with fears of her 
secret being discovered, and she compelled to | 
leave this earthly paradise of rest and quiet | 
far away from the madding crowd, and the | 
haunting dread of coming into contact with | 
those who had known ber when there was no 
need of concealment or subterfuges, bub when 
she could look the world in the face, and claim 
the respectful homage which is.never denied | 
to beauty and an unequivocal position, i 

And yet she felt) that by no act of hers had | 
she contributed to her embarrassment, save by | 
trying to elude her husband, who by his cruel | 
suspicions had-forced her into acting in a| 
manner which seciety would be sure to con- | 
demn as reprehensible, to say the least, 

More than once she was seized with an | 
impulse to put an end to all this secrecy by | 
confessing her true position to Lord Elderton. | 

But bowever charitably he might be dis- | 
posed to view her conduct, she felt that he | 
would assuredly blame her for having entered | 
his family under false pretences. } 

If her mind had been calmer she must have 
seen how much better it would have been had 
she: told the truth in the first instance, instead 
of allowing herself to be in the power of a 
man like Robert Cotswold, who had designs 
agains her, notwithstanding his plausible 
conduct. 





| 
! 
| 

But strong in her own integrity of purpose, | 
she had placed herself ina position from which | 
most girls of her age would have shrank | 
appalled. 

No wonder she merely toyed: with her din- | 
ner, and longed to be alone with her own | 
thoughts. | 

Tie atmosphere seemed to stifle her, and 
she would have given much to escape into the | 
freth air, to roam alone under the giant trees | 
which bowed their heads before the gentile 
evening breeze that blew from the starry fir- 
mament which overshadowed the earth, and 
by its beautiful calm would have brought 
peace to ber troubled mind and have dispelled | 
her unrest, just as nature had done: already | 
in chasing away the storm clouds which had 
lowered and gathered all the,morning, leaving 
@ young moon floating radiantly in a clear 


sky. 

When Vera and Violet left the table: the 
latter said ,.— 

* Dear Vera, you still seem not |quite: your- 
self, lie down here whileI take your place in 
housekeeper's room; do let me, for 1 under- 
stand accounts, and have oftem helped Mzs. 
Parsons.” 





** Will you, dear’? how kind of yous Well; I 
accept as I feel not-quite-the thing; my: head 
still troubles me.” 

Kissing her tenderly, Violet :tripped‘out ‘of 
the room leaving her companion to the solitude 
she so yearned for. 

She rose, and drawing back? the» curtains 
looked out upon the night; and murmured,— 
“ When shall I ‘feel -egaim the heavenly calm 
that pervades everything to-night ? Oh, Frank! 


| if you only knewhow you have made mre suffer 


you would pity me and condemn yourself.” 
She felt an impending attack of hysteria, 
and opening the casement: s forth, un- 
mindful of the dews which-made the atmo- 
sphere feel chilly, and of her thin dress which’ 
was not at all suitable foran evening stroll: 
She paced up and down the springy ‘frag- 
rant turf with short: impatient ‘steps, ‘et- 
ting. that the night:wind-was-obilly, and ‘that 
she had nothing to protect. her from it. 
Whilst she was thus wandering in the park, 


at issue with hereelf, and. dissatisfied ‘with life,- | 
she suddenly: heard’a: step: behind her, and» 


turning half-resentfally, saw Robert Cotswold 
coming towards her, 

“Is this man to always cross: my path in 
life? Somehow, I half fear him,‘but why I'am 
at a loss to understand, except that it: is--be- 
cause he holds mysecret, which though harm- 
less of its kind, might, if known, greatly embar- 
rass me.” 

‘Am I'intruding, Mrs. Beverley?” as he 
threw away a half-unfinished cigar. 

‘“‘ You would oblige me by not addressing me 
by that name in fature,” this with’ an ‘in- 


| voluntary shudder. 


“T hambly apologise, and shall not offend 
again; but you are’so thinly clad, and the dew 
is so heavy, may I notgo back and fetch you a 
wrap?” this: in- a respectful’ solicitous tone, 


which could not have offended even her'some- | 
| what overstrained sensibilities. 


His remark saddenly recalled to the necessity 
of guarding herself against the-night air, and 
thanking him, she retraced her steps to the 
mansion, as he walked:at her side, both’ silent 
and evidently busy with their own thoughts, 

On reaching the steps he said,— 

“ May I await your return, Mis; ——?”’ 

‘*Norton,” she said, adding, “yes, I shall 
not be long, Mr. Cotswold.” 

‘Ts this fate,” he soliloquised, as he watched 
her receding figure. ‘‘I came down here quite 
unprepared to meet her, although I did not 
leave a stone unturned to trace her in London. 
She must not elade me again, or she may slip 
through my fingers altogether; by keeping her 
secret I shall earm her gratitude; and, who 
knows, what else—everything is possible to 


| those who wait; she is worth more than love 
| to me. 


I must do all in my power to keep 
Beverley and her apart; I wonder what has 
separated them. I must endeavour to unravel 
the mystery.” 

Vera. now rejoined him, and- they strolled 
along in silence, as each waited for the other to 
commence &% conversation. 

Indeed their surroundings were calculated 
to induce repose of ‘thoughts ‘and ideas. 


It was a beautiful dewy autumn night, with 


| & young moon in the sky, and pale silvery stars 


half lost in the midst of the milky way— 
there was a breath of faint fragrance in the 
air. 


Ont of all the agitation of the day thera: 
| had come quiet to, her at.Jast—she.no longer 


felt the chill evening breatij-nor chafed at his 
presencs, so great was the balm, that had fallen 
on her mind in the .presenve.of happy, restful 
nature, which seemed tospeakito her southingly 
like the voice ofa, lovying;mother lullingia tired 
excited child to,repose. . 


When at last he spoke, thesound of his voice 


meaeking in upon the stillness, quite startled’ 
er. 


‘* Elderton is a charming: place, isit not, 
Miss Norton?” 

“ Yes,” she replied,“ I like iti very-much, 
and should grieve were I compelled to leave 
it.” 





‘““That I hope, may;never be the case,” he - 
returned cheerfully. 

“ Of that Lam not socertain,,. Mr. Cotswold; 
a simple breath might) cause that to, occur at 
any papa SE ‘ 
‘* Tf you.a to. me, dear:madam, invany 
way, ? beg that you. will, dismiss: such’ a, 
thought as treason.; er your secret may : 
be, rest assured, on the honour of a gentleman, 


| it will be held sacred from this moment.” 


‘* How cam I thank you,!!she-replied; as-she +’ 
looked into his,face witha gratefal expression 
in her speaking eyes: ; 

‘* By placing confidence in me in everything. 


' Have you forgotiteni that even invmy interview 


with your husband I, refused. to »reveal your: 
place of refuge because I thought yeu had 
reasons, which, though you were almost‘a 
stranger to me, I respected, when many would, 
have doubted the -wisdom~ ofthe course I 
pursued,” 

‘+ Indeed I am grateful; and you cannot'con- 
ceive how happy it’ makes me to find that I 
have® friend in you.” 

‘*As you always will, as long as life. lasts, 
Do you know I have. often thought of you in, 
the stillness of the night, wondering why. one 
so gitee by nature should find. the fetters. gall 
and chafe you, so tha& you should be im- 
pelled to cast in your lot with strangers, and 
to face a cold, bitter world.. Why not break 
them, and ‘be free ?” 

She bestowed .a look of;alazm, and..instine- 
tively shrank . away: from ;him,. her, heart 
fluttering like that.of a timid bird in-the, pre: 
sence of a fowler, > Si 

Perceiving.that he.had yentuxed too, far, lre,, 
hastened to.udd,— 

“ Pray do not mistake my meaning, Miss 
Norton ; butas one whom you have admitted 
to your friendship; I take-a practical view of 
the situation, and have only suggested a 
remedy that would \strikeJanyman or woman 
of the world as being safe and wise,” 

Further conversation was stopped by the 
appearance of Lerd Diderton; who came upon 
them suddenly, bat.was too well-bred to show 
any surprise at meeting them in sucha cloge 
and friendly téte-d-téte. ; ' 

“ Tt is strange,” he thought,“ how quickly 
they have attracted each other. I am almost 
led to believe’that they have-met beftre, and 
I have been building casties-in the air absut 
her.” 

‘* Miss Norton has been kind enough to 
afford me the pleasure of ‘her~society during 
my eveuivg stroll ; the dear cld place has a 
peculiar charm for. me _ by~ moonlight, 
Elderton.” 

“You have been especially fortunate, 
Cotswold, for I found myself quite deserted, 
and came out to enjoy a~cigar; bat* pray do 
not let me interrupt’ your tée-d-téte,” this 
with ameaning smile. 

“ T will now goin, my lord; and*join Miss 
Elderton,; with your permissiom.’”” she said, 
rather confusedly, with a faint ‘blush ‘on- her 
fair face that looked very’ beantifal in the 
shimmering light of the queen ofnight: 

When she had gone, his lordshipsaid,— 

‘‘Miss Norton is acharming woman, is she™ 
nob, Cotswold ?” looking searchingly into, his 
face. “I’wes pe mene a in securing 
her as a-companion for’Violet:”” ©: 

“ Yes,she certainly‘is a délightful person,” 
this-guardedly. - 

“ And very fascinating, eh?’ 

“ Well, yes, I should suppose 50.” ’ 

* Bspecially to impressionable natures.’”” 

“ Which I io not pretend’to ‘be, Hlderten: 
There-was:a time when] thought I‘ would: 
have been a woman-hater{ ”” 


“ You ?” queried” his Timm with an in- 
credolous langh. “That*would indeéd“be’ a» 
marvel at your age; but’you could not be lured’ 
back to-your allegiance bya fairersiren than: 
Miss-Norton ; take edre you'do not pay dearly ' 
in the end for your threatened defection: 
Shall we join the ladies now 2.” wr 

‘Certainly ; I now enjoy theic society, and 
have enrolled myself°under'their banner once 
more a3 a very timid recruit,” 
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Lord Elderton laughed as he passed his arm 
through his young friend’s, and strolled 
leisurely towards: the house, from: witi¢h 
came the ravishing: sounds of: voices». biéed- 
ing in one of*Mendelssohn’s ducts, “I*weald 
that my love.” 


CHAPTER XIV... 
VIOLET’S CONFESSIQNE,. 


Tre next morning, aybreakbésbe Libra al dée- 
ton, said, as he handed amy ogemsletter to 
Violet,— ae ae 7 

“« Mrs,? ereux; whom ad: Rim es 
promises to pay us-avisit, mciit snew-on he 


way here.” 


~ Violet ‘men 


:o 


Odtsvold,. 
hatereldtionship, which le aPACqyA I 
tangestip in the first instanogr’ » hier box! 
case she was more than attentiete mgypoor 
wiféamher last illness.” = = 

Cotswold gave an impercepi 
inwardly) anathematised 
half!reselved to leave -t 


a ae e 
AsQord Elderton wassvailithg foramanswer, 
he saidy— isd 


‘“Yespthatis, I knewshenbinsband; bat 1 am 
afraid shall have to rumssiway, Eid@eton; to- 
morrow, as I have recei¥ved/an important letter 
summoning me-to- London?” 

“You would not désgubaume. in t¥ideome 


friend of 
t 


and 
,» and 


Tae e she 
oe 


r- 


gency, would you?” ‘sside his loudeieignp ime 


ots- | 


such a tone of comical perplexity that 
wold could not refrain from laughing. 

“Of course, if you cannot spare me, I shall 
stay, but.I must tell you I am neryous of these 
widows. With~your kind permission I ‘will 
scribtie a hasty note, to my solicitor, asking 
him-to Pte the'matter he wishes to see 
me‘upon, if he can.” : 

“Yon are agood fellow, Cotswold, to stand 
by your friend in this dilemma; for I could 
not expect to be able single handed to enter- 
tain this charming widow, who is still young 
enough to be dangerous. Run away and write 
your letter, as I’ wish to confer with ‘you 
upon sending ont invitations for a picnic be- 
ore the-season breaks; Violet is teasing my 
life out about it.” 

When Cotswold had left Lord Eldérton fell 
‘into a soliloquy. 

‘Phere is something about Cotswolds’ 
mannet: that puzzles me. He studiously 
avoids being attentive to Miss Norton undér 
my eyes, but I canght him casting furtive 
glances at her: when: he thinks he is: not ob- 
served; it cannot be that he loves her—that 
would’ be absurd, considering their short 
acquaintanceships I wonder what it is that 
sends a pang through my heart when I think 
of him‘ in’ connection with Vera; have I, too, 
canghf love’s fever?’ IT’ am glad that the 
widow is coming, as she-will prove a foil to 
‘Miss Norton’s dangerous fasoinations; and, 
perhaps, distract’ Cotswold’s mind; by the 
way, he didn’t-seem too pleased to hear that 
she had claime&*him as a friend’, I wonder 
why? * 

A‘ little later Violet ran‘ into Vera’s apart- 
ment, her eyes dansing with pleasnrable ex- 
citement,-as she clapped her hands with 
almost childish , exclaiming — 

“Such news, déar Vera.” 

“ Fas Mrs, Dévereux arrived ?” 

“T was not thinking of her, Vers, for I don’t 
half like hér; andthat’s the truth. No, it is 
something far 
to our havitigthe picnic, arid he and Mr. Cots- 
wold are busy about the invitations, and” has 
asked us to help; but there ino great hurry, 
let’s havea cosy littlé chat.” ” 

‘*By all means,” said Vera, smiling afféc- 





es rerpe ; papa has consented | 





‘on to endure~ what would otherwise -have 


tionately at the impetuous girl, and allowing a 
faint sigh to escape her, as she thought of the 
atmosphere of love and tender affection which 
surrounded Violet; and contrasted it with her 
own bitter experiences. 
After a brief pause Violet exclaimed, with 
comical abru: s—— 
“ Were you ever in love, Veray and how does 
one feel when oneis ?”’ 
rig ¥, I cannot: say: Bitt. whey do you 
ask?’’ said Vera, with a sweetsmiles 
* Because II —” 
“ Well? ” 
“T lay awake halfi'the night thinking of 
nebody,’’ aud the giti’s face crimsoned as 
Je this artless: comféssion, with downcast 
mag a roguish expression hovering around 
icy rey is thie Prince:Charming?”’ 
— ery oakog haltpleringly ag the bus. 
ng girl, who evi allowed! Cupid to 
trausfix-her: heat with’ the:barbed\arrow of 
iy inher own-case, had produced so 


tes s,dear ?” phevaskedjshyly. 
‘a glimmeriig euspition of 


‘she would not: Violet’s 
pléasurein-naming the personae He 
” “ How ean 1?” she replied? “ Bat, pethaps, 


you are: not serious?’ 

“ Serious as a judge, Vera; butel’ don’t likes 
telling you, it’s so awkwards Batyouwme 
fear that I shall everbe-youxrivak, dear h 
Ce ee waatalain adit “ae 

“ Violet; what.are- youstala 
in atone ofhurt surprieees 

“ Don’t be angry; d Views,” Violetivexs 
claimed, as she threw anms around) her, 
neck. and hid her facoomher bosom. ‘*I—f; 
thought you liked him, too-Lmean Mr. Cote- 
wold, because I think’ he adnzires»you very 
~** Hush, my dear, you ought not to allow 
first impressions to overcome your prudence ; 
remember that sometimes the merest whisper 
leads to a lifetime’s unhappiness. No, I can 
hever bé anything to anf? man.” 

‘ Why not?” You are beautiful, fermore so 
than I, and men cannot’ hel falling in love 
with you, you know; I sheald if I’were'a gen- 
tleman, and ‘marry you.” 

“ But suppose I declined the honour, madcap, 
whatthen?” 

“Why, I'd become desperate, and come some 
dark night with a bandof trusty friends and 
carry you off to-some castle, where I would 
give you nothing but stale sponge cakes and 
cold tea until you relented, as ‘they did in olden 
times; only then they fed their fair prisoners 
on-dry bread and water.” 

Vera langhed in spite of herself, and drew 
the romantic girl out of ‘the room, anxious: to 
get away from a subject thut caused her‘great 
pain and*no little annoyance, especially that 
portion of her: prattld which referred to Cots- 
wold’s evident admiration of herself—a thing 
she desired least of alf tobe noticed; and which 
must have been shown in some demonstrative 
way to have attracted’the notice of ‘a girl'so 
unskilled inthe ways‘of the-workd as Violet. 

From thathour Veraavoided bim, and her 
manner became studied in: its: coldness, but 
was always polite, leaving him no cause-for: 
complaint: 

The cards of invitation were daty despatched! 
for-thé picnic, much t> the delight of ’Violet, 
who plagued Vera abéut what she was to wear 
on that, to her, important: occasion. 

As the hour approached for the expected. ax. 
rival of Mrs. Devereux; Cotswold’s: manner be- 
came moody. 

Evidently he did not anticipate much plea- 
sure in her society. 


OHAPTER XV: 
ONLY A SPRAY OF. ORANGE BLOSSOMS, 


Wurtethese events were happening to our: 
heroine her “husband ‘was Tiving a life which 
alternated? with hopes and fears, and’ led’ him 





proved so bitter an existence that he must have 
wished it to end. 

He rarely smiled, and the once genial Frank 
Beverley was voted a bore by his friends, who, 
like the world generally, smiled back only when 
smiled at, and did not care-to be troubled with 
the woes or:troubles of fellow travellers whilst 
journeyinggom along the highway of life. 

Since his unpleasant reception by Mrs. 
Clevedon.he had avoided Sunnybank, but he 
could -beas the suspanse no longer, and resolved 
to ram-down to: Vera’s old home to ascertain, 
if possible, whether any tidings had reached 
therey concludingdhat she would have taken 
herant into hereonfidence by this time. 

Hé was reluetamé to enter the gates which 


fi wide-opento receive him. 

1 Halingeved nese her favourite spots with 

yj half fancying that he would 

to tend her flowers as of old, 

ved had been sadly neglected, 

ieir heads as if in silent grief: at 

he friend who had been wont to 

caress @uditalkto them so prettily whilst she 
attendedto- their wants. 

Hisvastentiom was suddenly arrested by the 
friendljybark off a tiny toy-terrier, which Vera 
had imgone of hér gay moods christened ‘ King 
Coffees? 

Thedittle creature weleomed him as of old, 
and licked his hands and face~as.he caressed 


4 it and talked to it about-Vera. 
, Brooker cams’ 


thextiveime search of the 


exclai in astonishment,— 


mat af I never, it’s Mr. Beverley, and there’s 


ho. oneat home to receive him. I wonder 
whether he has heard anything of my dear 
young niistress..’ 

Approaebing. here with extended hand, he 
said,in a tonewhiagitation;— 

‘‘Flayeeyou any news for me, Brooker ?” 

“Won't you come in, sir; Mrs. Clevedon 
has gone abroad to see if she can find Miss 
Vera, but we have not heard that she has yet.” 

A look of intense pain and disappointment 
came over his face as he replied,— 

“ Twill nopstay now, thank you, Brooker ; 
but should you hear any tidings of her- please 
write to me at this address,” as he handed her 
his: card,’ and ‘slipped a-couple of sovereigns 
into her hand. 

So crashing was this disappointment that he 
returned ‘to town like a man in a. dream, and 
hailing a cab,and being asked where he wished 
to be driven to, gave Mrs. Jovee’s address at 
Hoxton, without well knowing why. 

When he entered the parlour he threw him- 
self listlessly into a seat, and looked so pale 
and haggard, that’she felt quite concerned. 

“ Lor; sir; she said in a tone of commisera- 
tion, ‘‘ you look very ill. Do let me get youa 
drop of brandy.” 

‘What dées it matter whether I live or'die; 
no one cares for me new.” 

‘ Donot say that, sir, for I do, and’ would 
help you if I could, but I really do not’ know 
where your wife is. Kut depend upon it she is, 
and always ‘will be, as good’and pure as an 
angel.” 

Taking her-hand in his he said,— 

“I am grateful for your-sympathy, Mrs. 
Joyce, and féeel-assured that if'it were in your 
power you would'help me; for even my 
bitterest enemy could hardly see-me-suffer as 
I do without wishing to alleviate it. Youmay 
get'me a strong cup’ of coffee, if you will, and 
let tae ba alone with my own thoughts-for a 
little while.” ad 

On the sofa; which was drawn up-to the fire, 
was Vera’s bridal-dress+Mrs; Joyce having 
placed it there to air. ( 

Beverléy’s ‘eyes fell upon it, and lighted up 
with a varied expression of sadness and joy, 
because it remindéd him of what he had lost, 
and seemed to bring Vera-nearer to him. 

He trembled from head to foot as: he vrese 
and approached it as-it lay in that humble 
room, an emblem ‘of maidenly: purity: and 
wifely joy.’ 

Falling on his‘knees before it; he pressed the 
hem of the spotless robe ‘to . bis ‘lips; murmur- 
ing ina delirium of emotion;—- 
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[IT 18 STRANGE,” THOUGHT LORD ELDERTON, ‘‘ HOW QUICKLY THEY HAVE ATTRACTED EACH OTHEB.’’] 


‘¢ Vera, my own, my beautiful, come back to 
me, for I am indeed desolate! ”’ 

But there was no response, although his 
heated imagination conjured up her living 
presence until he fancied that she stood before 
him. 

‘““Why do you not speak?” he asked. “I 
was not to blame; the evidence seemed to be 
so conclusive that I could not help believing it ; 
but even then, though maddened, I stood with 
you before the altar, and made you my wife; 
if only you could know how I suffered you 
would forgive me. Oh! that I had had the 
courage to tell you all, even if I was to hear 
the confession of your——” 

Here his emotion became so great that he 
lost the power of utterance, and could only 
continue to gaze at the shimmering thing as 
if it brought comfort to his widowed heart. 

As he turned away, grief stricken, his eye 
caught sight of a delicate orange spray that 
was fastened in the breast of the dre-s. 

To possess it now was his first thought, and 
he feared lest Mrs. Joyce should enter before 
he could gain possession of it. 

He eagerly detached it from the robe with 
hasty trembling fingers, and placed it lovingly 
and tenderly in an envelope, and then into his 
pocket-book, murmuring “‘ Sweet little flower, 
you shall remain with me until my life lasts, 
the memento of happier days, the com- 
panion for ever of my@widowed solitude; 
you have nestled near her dear heart, and you 
shall now stay on mine till death.” 

Mary Joyce now entered with the coffee, and 
started with dismay and vexation as she recol- 
lected that he had been alone with that painful 
reminder of his crushed hopes and happiness, 
and had perhaps noticed it. 

‘‘How stupid and thoughtless I was not to 
have taken itaway by some means,” shethought. 
“ Surely he ‘must have seen it; poor gentle- 
man, I would not have had it happened for all 
the world, for I am sure his grief is enough to 
make a stone weep, without his having that 
brought right in front of his eyes like.” 





The good woman placed the tray on the 
table, and looked nervously in the direction of 
the fireplace, as she said,— 

“Do not look so cast down, sir; I feel sure 
that God will, in his own good time, comfort 
you ; and something seems to tell me that I shall 
yet see my dear child and you together again, 
man and wife, never to be parted.” 

“God grant that your words may come true,”’ 
he said; ‘but I have even ceased to hope 
now.” 

There was an air of dejection about him 
that quite frightened Mrs. Joyce, who begged 
of him to stay with her until he felt better, or 
to go straight home to bed. 

‘‘A long walk will do me more good,” he 
replied ; ‘“‘ have no fear for me, I can suffer, 
bat never would attenipt to make a hasty exit 
off this world’s stage.’’ This with a forced 
laugh, which sounded harsh and grating. 

He bade her good-bye, and wandered aim- 
lessly about until at last he found himself in 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, near the 
Marble Arch, and was about to enter the 
gates, when he was attracted by an open 
landau, in which sat a lady, the living image 
of his wife, her face wreathed with smiles, as 
she conversed with a foreigner evidently of 
distinction. 

His heart stood still for the moment with 
indignation, as he almost gas ‘“‘ Traitress !’’ 

Then the blood coursed swiftly through his 
veins, and he rushed madly in pursuit, regard- 
less of the warning shouts that sounded in his 
ears like mocking echoes. 

(To be continued.) 








Morrs.—A country young lady of dur ac- 
quaintance never tires of relating an amusing 
occurrence of the skating season last winter. 
She was enjoying a ride with two gentlemen on 
the way to a fine piece of water wherea skati 
picnic was coming off in a large dog-cart-an 
she was driving. One of the gentlemen slyly 
inserted a hand in her muff and lovingly 





pressed her disengaged hand. Sheblushed and 
withdrew it just as the gentleman on the other 
side slipped his hand in the muff. She knew 
by the action of her adorers that the hand 
pressures were frequent and loving within the 
silk lining of the muff, for first one face and 
then the other would bob forward to catch a 
look at the sweet face and eyes which prompted, 
as they supposed, the tender pressure of the 
hand. The by-play lasted until the young 
lady quietly remarked, “If you gentle- 
men have done with my muff I will trouble 
you for it now, as my hands are quite cold.” 
And the two gentlemen, who had been comfort- 
ably warm up to this time, suddenly felt an 
Arctic chill creeping up their spinal columns, 
and the mercury of their feelings dropped to 
180 degrees below zero. The two gentlemen 
are strangers now. 


SUPERNATURAL ALLIES. 


Ture Egyptians killed in the late campaign 
were converted by Arabiintosupernatural allies. 
He told the fellahs that all Egyptians who fell 
fighting for the Faith would return as spirits 
in the subsequent battles, mounted on white 
horses, and armed with wooden swords, and 
would completely exterminate the English. An 
Arab servant belonging to the correspondent of 
the Paris Temps asked his master whether he 
had seen the dead from Kassassin during the 
later encounters, and on being answered in the 
negative declared that the correspondent could 
not see them becanse he was not an English- 
man. Another example of the peasants 
superstition, according to the same authority, 
is the explanation of the British victories 
given by the Arabs in the country districts, 
most of whom declare themselves ‘ Children 
of Arabi.” They state that soon after Tel-el- 
Kebir a hen laid an egg on which was inscribed, 
“ Arabi has lost e battle because he 
mutilated the corpses of the enemy. Allah 
has punished him, but He will restore the 
victory to him if he will keep His command- 
ments in futare.” 
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A’ WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Estuer, Esther, rouse up, darling, you’ve 
never been a lie-a-bed yet; surely you'll not 
oversleep yourself this morning of all morn- 
ings in your life.” 

I open my eyes wearily and note that the 
sun is right royally sending forth millions of 
golden beams in at my chamber window, but 
his glory dazzles me, so my lids close again 
while I try to account to myself for my exceed- 
ing drowsiness. 

Ah! I remember now, I lay awake till the 
night was spent, even until Nature had re- 
peated once more her marvellous work—the 
creation of a new day. 

‘‘Happy the bride the sun shines on, my 
sister,’ says the same dear voice that roused 
me into consciousness. 

I am wide awake now. Quite suddenly I 
understand the heaviness of my spirit, the 
nameless something that weighed upon me as 
I awoke. 

ery ie the bride the sun glares on, Rosie 
dear,” I exclaim, rising slowly from my bed, 
and, throwing open the windows, I look down 
upon the beauteous prodigality of midsummer. 

The sun smiling down at the earth, the 
earth smiling up at the sun, and in the dis- 
tance mingling together in a golden radiance. 

‘‘What a sultry day it intends being,” I 
continue, trying to catch « few fugitive breezes 
that are stirring the ivy round the window. ‘I 
shall be a baked bride; alliterative but not 
attractive.” 

For it is my wedding morning, the one day 
of my life when I am to be the chief personage 
in everyone’s thoughts and the hereine of the 
whole occasion ! 

My little sister comes up close to me and 
puts her pink cheek to mine. 

‘‘For the next twoor three hours you belong 





only to me, darling. Do you remember our 
compact that on your wedding morning no one 
should attend to you but myself? So I mean 
to arrange everything, from your wreath to 
your shoe-lace.”’ 

I draw her still closer to me, but I cannot 
trust my voice to answer her. 

‘‘And so,” she continues, trying to speak 
cheerfully, ‘‘I have sent the bridesmaids and 
the ladies’ maids flying from the door, for no 
one thall touch a hair of that sunny head but 
myself.’ 

‘*T am content, little sister; make the best 
or the worst of me, as it seems good to you.” 

‘Well, then, I mean to make you a Queen— 
Queen Esther clad in royal apparel, gzrayed to 
meet the King Ahasuerus. Darling, you’re 
not crying?” 

Here I feel two soft arms around me. 

“Crying, did you say, Rose?” I answer, 
with a little scorn in my tone. ‘ When did 
you ever see me in tears? Not even the 
thought of losing the dearest, best, sweetest 
sister in the world can make a Niobe of me,” 
and I look with ineffable fondness at the little 
maiden at my side, who, with her flower-like 
face and petite figure, seems only just past 
the boundary-line where childhood ends and 
early womanhood begins. She is an opening 
rosebud with the dew still on it. 

‘* Ah!” she says, looking somewhat anxiously 
at me, ‘‘ you would not cry at losing me, dear, 
because not only shall we soon meet again, 
but you will have another companion, one 
whom you chose from the whole wide world,” 
and her face grows wistful, and the dawning 
comprehension of that wondrous love which 
impels us to forsake kindred and home and 
cleave to one alone, rests in the sweet eyes, and 
troubles their tranquil depths for a brief mo- 
ment. Only for a moment; then the clear, 
calm light ripples on. again, and the vague 
prophetic unrest is gone. 

‘Well, Rosie, begin to dress at me once, if, 
indeed, you will undertake that onerous task,”’ 
I say, somewhat abruptly, and needing a0 





second bidding, she commences to put all 
the dainty laces and filmy net in readiness 
to adorn me. 

By this time we are in the dressing-roo— 
I sitting perfectly passive, her white fingers 
lingering lovingly around me as she begins the 
serious business of decking me for my bridal. 

I know that her little heart is fall even to 
bursting, bat she shows no sign. 

“ When my turn comes,’ she remarks, 
meditatively, letting my hair loose and be- 
ginning to comb it, “I shall be quite a different 
sort of bride to you; I shall be more fussy, 
and keep jamping to the glass, fearing that 
they are not making the best of me; but a 
statue could not sit more still and calm than 
my Queen Esther.” 

‘“‘Oh! I am quite an unorthodox bride, I 
know, Rose, so do not follow my example, I 
shall not weep, or faint, or blush.” 

‘*You have not even asked me how I am 
going to arrange your hair, darling, but I will 
tell you. It shall not be curled or plaited, or 
contorted in any way. I am going simply to 
take the whole silken mass and give it a grand 
twist round, so that it shall look like one un- 
broken coil of molten gold, which shall rest 
gracefully quite low in the neck.” 

So saying, she proceeds to put her idea into 
execution. 

“TI wonder how King Ahasuerus is this 
morning! Dear fellow, not half so self-pos- 
sessed as his bride, I am sure. Keep your head 
quite still, darling. I am determined that 
Esther Fitzhume shall go out of the world 
gracefully, and that Esther Devigne shall 
enter it grandly. It will. soon be Esther 
Fitzhume est mort. Vive lU’Esther Devigne. 
That’s charming, you're not to look until 
I’ve finished.” 

“ My pet, I don’t desire tolook. A bridal 
dress must have been invented by the enemies 
of womankind, it is so universally trying. At 
a wedding the bridesmaids may look heavenly, 
the visitors charming, the respective mothers- 
in-law may be stately and impressive, but tha 
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inanity in white that they are all making such 
a fass about is invariably adailure,” 

‘*‘ What heresy ! ” exclaimaemy:tire-woman ; 
adding, ‘‘ at all events «npbrideshall not. be as 
failure. Guy promisedmadt even: 
lovelier than you hawevever beforee (hes 
i ld gives 


said it wasan i 


me the last:kiss beforehitook:you away—smdey 
I a to. earn ay) on 
And 80, never ceasinger girkish \prat tie; shee) 
progresses:in: hemtagkx. 
The hairds finished/the@kirte are fastenedy. 
~ the teader everenoey thie} 


the dress iayput 





thegeun be 
jubifantly atthe. 
that the veitimare: 
eyes of @ violet: hue; ikfound above 
and beneath with long lashes that: are densely 
black, and accord well with the eyebrows that 
surmount them. 

Beautiful, do you say? Yes, with the pas- 
sive beauty of as‘atue,as my darling sister has 
said; such still perfection as Galatew might 
have possecsed befure Pygmahion implored ‘the 
gods to let her become a living thing; 6raather 
sueh as she was after she had breathed, lived, | 
loved; and turned again into \insensate stone. 
For have I not-lived? and do I’not see before 
me. what has become merely a lovely pet:efac- 
tion. 

“Go now, my darling, and ‘be dressed, but 
letmno one enter while you are away. I am 
going to make my adieur to Esther: Fitzhume 
in solitude,’’ I sav, turning fromthe glass, for: | 
the time is hurrying on and'I know that the 
other bridesmaids and all the visitors are 
assembling down stairs.” 

When Rove has gone-I Jock the door, and, 
throwing myself on my knees, I try to-pray. | 
I cannot; neither thoughts norm words - will 
come. » There I kneel in my bridal splendour; 
but my heart seems of stones to match the 
fair exterior. I rise, feeling irritated as [hear | 
the rustle of the long, long skirts behind me, 
becoming almost impatient with the veil and 
laces that seem to impede my movements as | 
go to a little ebony cabinet that stands on a 
small table facing one of the windows. Touch- 
ing « hidden spring a seoret draw flies open, 
which contains a few letters. For one mo- | 
ment I hesitate, looking at them and recalling 
the time when I would rather have cast the 
flashing jewels I am now wearing from the | 
window for the earth to. soil, the-birds to peck | 
at, and) the rain to rain upon, than I would 
have taken these once-treasured-papers and 
torn them thus, and thus, and thus into such 
tiny fragments-that they are soatcely larger 
than flakes of snow-as I shower them from 
the casement; and they flutter away to the 
flowers that arenot so sweet-as. they-once were, 
I watch them as they fall gently déwnwards; 
and then raise my eyes:to the blue heavensand 
think of‘our mother, who tome’ is but a dim: 
memory and to Rose but a name- -I’ feel 
assured that she is very near meto-day, and I 
stretch-out my jewel-laden arms as if to mect 
ker embrace. Then I suddenlyremember that: 








we Stee} | 
; isible 


my father is waiting below, waiting for the 
coming of the daughter who by a wealthy 
marriage. is to restore the fallen fortunes of 
the, Fitzhumes; the proud, weil-born Fitz- 


| humes, of whom he is a worthy déscendant, for 


is:he-not aristocratic from the. high, thin nose, 
down to the. arched foot, which): will remain 
unmoistened while water trickles-beneath it. 

My reveries. have: evidently lasted longer 
than I suppose, for Rose, re-enters, a perfect 
Hébe—a-vision radiant in palest:azure, silver 
and white.:. 

I am nearer givigg way them tham at any 
other timey but “brave: little sister keeps 
her ‘tears backjamd=we embrace once more 
before going, déwnsteits. 

When among theassembled I quite 
regain. my self ‘possession. ‘to.reéeive 

SoeL no aneeeennnaeres - 
; e wo 


Thi tovatone for my previous: loitering, 
for Tamspeeding off to.church, seated by my 
father’s side, and arrive there in an incredibly 
short space of time. Hurried as we are, I have 
still space to admixe,thewhite-robed village 


| girls, who form an avenue as they stand in rows 
| on either side the path through the church- 


yard, 

’ They are-all flower-laden; and-T hear # buzz 

of excitement as I pass between them on my 

father’s arm: The» bells’ ringing, ths sun 

shiving, surely it is all a wedding-day should 
af : 


Another minute and I am within the church, 
which is lit up with the rich gléw of ‘the mid- 
summer glory as it pours through the gorgeonsly- 
stained window, causing grand melting hues 
of royal purple, glowing crimson, and richest 
blue, to rest on the many-coloured dresses; I 
am led to the altar, and take my position on 
the left of one by whom I have: elected’ to 


| stand side by sideall through the journey of 
| life. 


I have not even glanced up at him, but TI’ 
am conscious of his powerful presence; I tan 
hear the grave deep tones -of’ bis voice, in 
answer to the responses, and I can feel tha 
firm but tender pressure of his fingers; as he 


| takes my cold hand during the utterance of 
| the solemn words, “Those whom: God: hath 


joined together let no man put asunder.” 
Iam married ! All at once I feel ‘that it: is 


| now, at this minute, as I am-~ kneeling at the 


altar,I am first-awake: The férmer rousing 
in Rosie’s arms must’ have becn~ a. dream; it 
seems so faraway; but this is reality—I am 
Esther Devigne ! 

We of the house of Fitzhume délight not in 
scenes ; they are stagey and ill-bred, so we- 
shrink from- them. ; 

My father: is seen* to~ press his snowy 
handkerchief to hig eye, and’ his  finely- 
mode!léd ‘hand is observed ‘to“ tremble slightly 
as] depart—but thatis alk’ 

As’to ‘Rose our real leavetaking is~ gone 
through ee when she says to me;— 

“God bless you, my darling sister, and bless 
dear Guy’also,” Oh’! ‘You'cannot help’ being 
happy- because he ‘loves’ you 80 well How 
grand he looked to-day; ‘if*you“seem “like a 
goddess among all the restof us poor ‘feminine 


4 aspen 
of \- cow 


“ Yes,” I reply very calmly, “ he has a fine 
physique. His face is too rugged, or he might 
do duty as a model for an Achilles, Ajax, 
Agamemnon, or one of that fierce fraternity.” 

“Ah! but he can be gentle and tender as 
any woman, Esther. .I .wish you could both 
have seen yourselves as you stood at the altar, 
dear; t1¢ light from the stained windows cast 
its richest hues on you; the effect was glorious, 
and you looked what an artist would call ‘a 
gorgeous bit of colouring !’” 

I turn to her yearmingly ; the moment has 
come for art. 

My 


ery fondest kiss for 
waiting for me.” 

Jipstorlip, and straining 

*@ood-bye,” and when 

: is no trace of the 

p moment has taken 


ic renes2y husband: and I, 
g ad@whatshe calls a heavy 
ry of rice andsatiyslipperss 


e have decidedto taka. no" maid*orevale 


t 


retl- 
who: has, lent 
hoars’ 


We anewo late for « aim. that the. conse- 
cl ux iege= prevents 


, Thg heat is excessive, and Gay employs hs 
tise-in fanning-me as Tlie back=s2mewhat ex- 
hausted in the farthest-corner.of the-carriage. 
But when we-are fairly settled-in the train and 
know. that for a few:hours our abiding place is 
to be within those narrow limits, I awake to 
the necessity-of not only sustaining my part in 
a conversation, buf also to bringing it to the 
subject on which I-have to speak, the one 
theme that has engrossed my thoughts to-day, 
and for many days previously. 

Ho has put my dressing-case for my feet to 
rest upon, he loosens the lace lappets of “my” 
bonnet, removes. my, veil, renews: the ~seent, on 
my handkerchief, admits suffitient wir to cool 
me but not enough to create-a draught, and 
then says-in tender, possessive accents, — 

‘*Esther, my wifé’—the simple word 
startles me—‘ except in saying *thanks,’ I have 
scaro-ly heard your dear voice since you: gave 
yourself into my keeping in ‘chureh this morn- 
in ” 


g. 

“Bat then I spoke about’ the: conventional 
bride-like-whisper, did I not ? ‘and’ ast» eme- 
tion of any kind, I felt most composed front 
‘dearly beloved’ down to ‘amazement’ My 
direst enemy must’acquit me of’any commen 
place embarrassment,’ I reply witha short 
laugh. 

He looks slightly surprised ‘at’ my«tone, but 
perhaps he thinks thatd am only sustaining my 
originality in the capacity ‘of a -bride, for-he 
merely says,— 

“ Conventional! When were you ever con- 
ventional or like commonplace’ women, my 
Esther?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answer quietly; we can all pre- 
serve our coolness under tryiag cireamstances. 
Of old the Fitzhumes have gone to the seaffold 
with steady footsteps and iron nerve, and T 
trust’that I am not quite an unworthy descend- 
ant.” : 

_ With these words I withdraw fromthe arm 
that is stealing round me. 

«Is that not-rather an unhappy comparison, 
my dérling?’” 6 I9 : 

“ It strack me as ® ‘vety~aph-one,” I*reply, 
coldly, shrugging my ‘shoulders,- and’ by. this 
movement removing my cheek from the silken’ 
moustache that I can feel is touching it. 

Then I look away from him at the fies and 
‘farnis and fliwe athat-seem: to fly past 
us; suddénly feeling # vivid’ interest’ in the 
‘divers cattle and hordes; who ‘ere evincing — 
isymptoms of the liveliest fear‘ as we rush’ ’ 
whistling shrilly pastithem: oo 

“I think that I must be’ misunderstanding" 





things: he; indeed, appeared’ a~ god’ ‘among | 
mem, 


you; explain yourself, darling,” bays the voice 
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at _my’side, which has grown anxious, ablupt, 
almost harsh. 

‘Is an explanation necessary? Iso detest 
saying unpleasant things,” I answer, wearily. 
Hedoes; not answer, so I continue: ‘ Among 
the many advantages I derive from the union 
of the-houses of Fitzhume and Devigne you 
did ‘not-mention the proverbial skeleton which 


is already awaiting me in a quiet:cupboardyof : 


the habitation we are toocall home.’ Mest 
brides have to wait for: one: a little while, 
although’ sooner ‘or later it inevitably makes 
its) appearance, I believe. Bunt. mine was 
already provided for me+was moat obligingly 


grinning at me—even at the. wedding break-. 


tast—like an Egyptian memento mori.” 
Guy leaves my side and'takes the seat 


exactly opposite me, so. compelling me to meet: 


I Jook into them 


those» grand eyes.of his. 


very steadily, and feel my lip curl as he 


BAY Si— 
** Will you kindly be more explicit?” 


“There is so little occasioni:. Unpleasant: 


as I ‘confess he is, I am‘ready to accept my 
skeleton, provided we can. agree to keep the 
rattling of:his, bones; unheard by:any but our- 
selvés; we: will clainz: a menopoly: of that 
sweet music.” 

* You do not.make yourself: any clearer, 
Esther,’ there is an unnatural calmness in the 
rich voice; ** do you: allude to+to ———’ 

‘*T allude, as you are pefectly welbaware, to 
Mrs. Hurst.” 

I doinot: try: to keep the disdain from my 
voice as I answer him. 

Hé starts perceptibly. A shade comes over 
his face, a general darkening, which:with most 
men: would take the form of a deep flush, 

‘*T was not aware that you: alluded to Mrs. 
Hurst ; indéed, I quite thought: you: ignorant 
on the subject,’’ hereshe.« hesitated; * but: if 
you regard the matter. thus, how. was .it that 
youw:conseated to: stand, as..yowhave done to- 
day,:before God’s altar and sacrifiece:yourself to 
me?” 

“Twas: ignorant.on the: subject until Mrs. 
Sinclair’s reception the other evening, and 
then it was too late todraw backi. The con- 
sequent gossip, the surmises, the scandal, that 
wo have ensued 
than:the one I have adopted to-day; and feel- 
ing sure that your sentiments would be iden- 
tical with my own, I did not prevent this 
morning's pageavt.. Will you lower the win- 
dow.on the other side? No, the draught does 
not affectme. Thanks.’ 

He quietly reseats himself before me, after 
atiending to my requests. 

‘*And so,” he says taking both my hands 
and imprisoning them: within his. mighty 
grasp, “you, my Esther, my wife, my own, 
my very own possession, valued by me. more 
than any living thing in the wide world, will 
allow this to separate us?” 

“I trast not, openly,” I reply, almost 


wincing under the fervour of thatstrong clasp, | 


‘*on the contrary, my stipulation is, that the 
grim tenant of our cupboard!is not to make 
his bones» audible to any, but ourselves.” I 
force a smile a4 my own remark. 

“ But surely it will not affect: your:love for 
me,” he pleads ‘*calm and» stately though 
you look: now, my wifey you gave me your 
heart months ago, and you cannot withdraw 
it.” 

‘*Qan I not?’ and I start-at the bitterness 
of:my, own laughs ‘ My«resolvewwill unde- 
ceive you, If after what I! have said. to-day 
I am annoyed: by anys unwebecome protesta- 
tions of affection, greatly as hate: being the 
theme of. gossip, and::seandabmongers, I will 
retarn: to «my father's roofj anddleave them to 
marvel and imagine what: they:will as to the 
abrupt termination of our: heneymoon—our 
honeymoon!” I repeat, the word jarring on 
my ear with a fearful sarcasm.) 

My. hands-are, released, and the answer 
comes im tones haughty as my own. /: 

“IT knew Mrs. -Devigne, that you came from 
& proud stock, batI scarcely thought the con- 
stitutional failing extended to.this.« Be it so; 
do netdearthat:I shail.annoy:you with any 


were worse alternatives | 


lover-like attentions. 


you deny me your love—I bend to ‘your-de- 
cree!”’ 

A dead silence. It is evident that I have 
been eminently successful, so all I have to do 
now is to look out ofthe window again, and 
become interested once more in passing ob- 
jects. 

Presently we come to a station of some im- 
portance, where the train stops for a few 
minutes. My companion asks me to excuze 
him,°and alizhts’ from the carrisge. In a 
minute or two he returns laden with maga- 
zines and daily’ papers; he hands them to me 
and stands at the open door without re-enter- 
ing. 

“T have taken precantions,” he says, quietly, 
“to prevent the admittance of any stranger to 
this’ compartment, so’ that unless I canbe 
useful in any way, Esther, I think that I will 
adjourn to a smoking carriage. Each time 
the train’ stops P‘will‘see if you require any- 
thing?” And seeing that the train is about to 
start once more he lifts his hat with grave 
politeness, aud ‘betakes himself to- another 
carriace,° : 

And £0 it*comes to pass that I am sitting 
all alone with only ‘a pile'of books for company 
on’ the first day of ‘my wedding journey! 


CHAPTER II. 

Tv is remarked that “time flies ;” but those 
who make this asseveration have never'passed 
| through # honeymoon: during which they.are 
ton terms of the merest politeness with the 
| bridegroom of the occasion. ‘This being the 
| case with me, I find that time crawls, nay, 
} more, he scems literally very often to stand 
| still. Deerton Court, where we are staying, 
} 





| is all that can be desired, but I find myself 


longing intensely for:the' basy indolence of | 
London; this genuine idleness'I find altogether | there is.nothing J would not do,.to compensa‘e 


oppressing. If there were: picture-galleries to 
visit, balls to attend, opera-houses to drop in 


| thought; but with ovly the beauties of nature, 
in the form of picturesque rides and drives, 


all. For the first time I understand’ the 
suitability of these retired country spotsfor 
the newly-wedded ; mother ‘nature is their 
mutual frieud, and in admiring the splendour 
that she displays to them, their minds meet, 
} and they are drawn into a union that grows 
| closer day by day. 

By mutual agreement our hozeymoon is to 
| beshort, The season is on the wane and I 


| wish to bein London before it is quite over, 





| Hitherto I have not cared greatly for town | 


| during that part of the year, although I have 


moreover have been pronounced * a success:;” 
a term signifying that I have eclipsed my-con- 
temporaries, by receiving rather more rapid 
attentions, thereby making a few female 
enemies. 

Now I seem to long for all the meaningless 
excitement, and quietly intimate as much to 
Guy, asking him at the same time if we can 
expedite our departure from Deerton Court. 

He shrugs his shoulders, and puts down-the 
Times which he hag just folded ready for 
perusal, We ere at breakfast, but I have in- 
stituted the practice of looking over the papers 
during its progress, which serves to kilt the 
time till the letters come, 

* By all means, if you wish it, Esther. But 


an abrupt termination to a honeymoon? * But 
if you are willing to brave appearances: I°am 
equally so.” 3 

I hesitate. Although I profess: the most 
unbounded scorn for “ appearances,” yetin my 
inmost heart Iam most keenly alive to the 
unplearantness of causing comment. 

My husband proceeds with his breakfast, 
quietly awaiting my answer. 





I shall ever be at‘ your’ 
side to protect you, to care for you’; but if” 





glorious sunsets, heavenly moonlights to fall | 
back upon, we feekthat only soul meeting soul | 
will suffice, idea meeting idea will nos do at’! 


twice gone though the fatiguing ordeal, and | 


does it not seem rather unusual to make such’ 





| “Of course, it’ would’ never do to. make 
people talk. - I detest-being conspicuous almost 
as much as I do being commouplace,-and it is 
worse form to be the first:than the- second— 
and yet—’”’ here I»pauses I push my cup and 
saucer impatiently awav, I cannot finish my 
sentence. 

“And yet,” replies Guy, concluding it for 
nrey ‘*you find it awfally slow; forgive my 
being ungallant enough to say that/in that 
respect we are fellow-sufferers,”’ 

I look at him haughtily. How can he pre- 
sume to: speak lightly on a subject that should 
bring him only ‘keen bhuwiliation? He-does 
not appear to noticemy indignation. Heruns 
his fingers through’ his short: dark air as if'in 
pone, An idea seems: suddenly. to strike 

im. 

* We have‘only:a fortnight more of this plea- 
sant retirement. Suppore you aek Rosie to 
come and thare it with us? ” 

The suggestion is decidedly’ attractive, I 
deliberate. 

“Itwould not.bequite so unprecented either,” 
I reply, meditatively; “occasionally wedo hear 
of a bridesmaid, making the: third during the 
wedding tour.” 

‘An uppleasant position for the poor, un- 
happy bridesmaid, I should imagine, in the 
usnal, way... Haney being sole audierce to 
endless. love passagea; but-we would promise 
Rosie‘an immunity. from that infliction, would 
we. not, Esther?” he says, with gloomy sar- 
casm, 

I regard him stonily. 

‘* Well,” he continues, sipping bis, coffee, 
“think it over, Esther, and if the idea really 
recommends itself to you, write to dear little 
Rosie. at once.. Or if.any other plan that you 
prefer suggests, -itself,,by all means, adopt, it. 
Remember,” he. adds, fixing his grand eyes 


| with sndden,garnestness on me, “that though 


I do not make , vain repetition of my regrets, 


for having led you into your present life; if it 
were possible to free you from the.vows that 


at, we might find.that these different occupa- | though only a fortnight old are, I know, so 
| tions would give usopportunitiesfor exchanging | irksome to you, that it seems as if. they had 


been endured for forty years, I would doit this 
moment; Heaven.only knows how willingly!” 
And here, in his energy, he strikes.the table 
with such force that the delicate china rattles 
with the shock, 
A dart of pain shoots arrow-like through me. 


; Of course, need he tell me how willingly he 


would free me from the vows that bind me to 
him in this false, cold marriage of ours? 

I answer him quite steadily, so that hs shall 
not suppose his words cause me more emotion 
than I feel at the rustle of the roge-leaves out- 
side the open window. 

‘““We will not indulge in the childish luxury 
of wishing; it too closely approximates to the 
Chateaux @ Espagne manufacture, and makes the 
difference between the possible and tue im- 
possible doubly tantalizing.’’ 

He gives no answer, but raises his eyes to 
mine with an expression that is far more 
eldquent than words. If a moment ago there 
shot a-pain to my heart, there is now an agony 
convulsing bis face! 

I am just preparirg to turn the conversation 
into less’ personal channels, when a servant 
enters with the morning’s letters; a few fer 
Guy and#ome forme, He seems glad to have 
something to divert his attention, and tears 
them’ open quickly. I take mine up listlessly. 
There is one from my father, a fact betrayed 
by the crest’ emblazoned on the seal, by the 
studied caligraphy, and by the general neat- 
ness of the envelope; one from: Rosie, as is 
evidencedby the freedom of the girlish writing 
and ‘the delicately-scented paper; one or two 
communications~ from casual friends; not 
highly interesting in the perusal, I apprehend, 
and one-other-bearing-a crest with which I 
am most familiar, and ‘directed in tbe usual 
would-be masculine’ penmanship that’ finds 
sach favour with the ladies of the present day. 
Glancing at the address which fully occupies 
the whole of the envelope; I say to Guy,— 

“This is a mistake; the letter is~for -you. 
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Fortunate both for you and your correspondent 
that I discovered the error in time.” 


I do not try in the least to keep the scorn 
from ringing in my voice, and from blazing. in 
my eyes, as I hand him the letter, touching it 
the while as if it were an unclean thing. 

“The Paris postmark! Oh! from Rhoda. 
I see—thanks.”’ 

That is all; not’a word of apology, no at- 
tempt at explanation, not an accent or hint 
of shame, merely a touch of annoyance as he 
forthwith most leisurely proceeds to open it. 
I avert my face, lest I should be humiliated by 
even seeing a portion of the hated letter. He 
goes calmly through the first page, and the 
rustling of the paper as he turns it over shows 
me that he is commencing the second. 

“T can bear it no longer. I bite my lips, 
fearing lest in my righteous indignation I shall 
descend to the level of a virago, and I rise, 
gathering my own letters as I do so. Out- 
raged, insulted, I walk to the door, merely say- 
ing,— 

‘* As you cannot defer the perusal of your 
correspondence, Captain Devigne, I will with- 
draw.’ He rises to open the door for me, 


but 
he looks at me wonderingly the while. Just | 


for a moment he bars my way, and gazes down 
searching upon me from his grand height. He 
draws an unwilling admiration from me, in 
spite of the di-dain with which I am regarding 
him. He has all the — of a gladiator 
with his vast chest and mighty frame, united 
to the courteous refinement of a gentleman as 
he stcops gently down to me and possesses 
himself of my hand. 

‘* Esther,” he says, in a tone as tender as if 
he were pacifying a fretfal child. ‘ What 
ails you? To the casual eye you were always 
somewhat cold and stately; you were like a 
glittering icicle that only required the sun’s 
warmth to melt most readily. Your apparent 
lack of susceptibility to most emotions was but 
another attraction to the one who thought he 
recognized as loving a heart as ever beat en- 
cased in that regal form, but now the sun it- 
self could not thaw you.” 

“In fact, an icicle without the melting 
moods,” I reply, bitterly, and at the moment 
Rhoda Hurst, the scarlet-lipped, the low- 
browed; Rhoda Hurst, with her rich colouring, 
her boundless vitality, rushes into my mind, 
and presents a favourable contrast to Esther 
Devigue, the proud, tho cold, the stately ; but 
subduing further emotion, I merely add, 
‘‘ Allow me to pass, if you please,” and as he 
opens the door I sweep from the room with 
head erect and measured step 

After that I cannot bear the quietude of the 
house; I seek the garden walks, I wander 
among the conservatvries, I ramble towards 
the lake; but it is all profitless. What to me 
are the exotics, the ripple of the waters? The 
glowing bues of the first but remind me of the 
rich bloom of Rhoda Hurst; the movement of 


the latter brings only the recollection of the | 
laughing lights in her southern-looking eyes! | 


And I, what am I, but a lay figure fashioned 
in marble, adapted to display the brilliancy of 
his diamonds, the melting hues of his rubies, 
the soft loveliness of his pearls? A passionless 
thing to be adorned with filmy laces of fabulous 
price; with Indian shawls ample enough to 
envelope me entirely, tall though I am, but so 
soft as to pass through the ring that fits m 

elender finger ; with silks that stand erect wit 

their own richness; with satins that might 
adorn an empress! A passionless thing, do I 
say? But am I, indeed, so passionless as I 
hurry to the park in my restless walk, as I 
throw myself on to the grass and tear handfuls 
from it in my bitter agony, in the fierce 
wrestling with my despair? Is it that I am 
jealous? Just as an indignant, commonplace, 
every-day matron might be, if she detects her 
spouse looking towards strange goddesses? I 
crimson at the thought! It cannot be that; 
but oh! ye trees that are rustling above me, 
ye woodland birds that are singing so blithely, 
sunlight that is shining so warmly on my poor 
stricken head, hearken to the cry of the sorrow- 


| 





ful girl, who for a moment has doffed her 
character of stately lady. 

“Oh! my husband, my husbend, in spite of 
all, how I love you!” 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue honr-hand of the great clock in Deerton 
Tower has twenty-eight times gone round its 
weather-beaten old face, has fourteen times 
told the inhabitants around that mid-day and 
midnight have come and gone; in fact the re- 
maining term of our honeymoon is over, and 
we are back in “ Vanity Fair.” I flit from one 
booth to another and watch the buffoonery, 
finding the tinsel and glare most acceptable, 
No time for thought now, if I am to he of the 
world as well as in it; and the world is kind 
enough to say in return that I am improved. 

“ We always thought Esther Fitzhume just 
a little too apathetic, too much disposed to sit 
down calmly and be worshipped; but now she 
has gained ic animation wonderfally; really 
quite sparkling, you know, at times.” 

In fact, ‘society’ (which of course never 
flatters) is se good as to declare that I have 
brought a revived brilliancy to the fag end 
of the season. But its admiration does not 
deceive me, for I know if misfortune were 
to overtake me, and I should vanish from 
the charmed circle, it would forget me en- 
tirely, unless, indeed, I had done something 
utterly disgraceful; in which case it would 
willingly accord me a place in its recollec- 
tions, and also in its highly-seasoned conver- 
sations. 

“Esther,” says Guy, one morning, before we 
start for our ride, ‘‘ allow me to congratulate 

ou.”” 
, I raise my eyebrows in mute inquiry as to 
his meaning. 

“ Upon your brilliant position in society. 

‘*Is that then such a subject for congratula- 
tion?” I ask, rather listlessly ; ‘‘ for my own 
part, I know nothing m»re thoroughly hollow.” 

‘‘Oh! of course we are all, aware of that,” 
replies Guy, with a short laugh, “ but still it 
must be highly gratifying; you are more than 
successful, you are success itself !’’ 

His tone jars upon me, and I do not answer. 

“‘T had no thought of possessing in a wife 
such a thorough woman of fashion. Very soon 
I shall have tke pleasure of seeing my bride’s 
photograph in the Regent-street shop windows 
side by side with other leaders of ton—and 
different celebrities.” 

Does he see ma wince, I wonder, that he 
adds, with that rare gentleness of his that 
would take the sting from the bitterest 
words,— 

“Forgive me, Esther, that I marvel so at 
your capability of identifying yours:lf with all 
the butterfly throng ar und us. I pictured you 
so different; I would have soon have expected 
to see the moon descend and take a place 
among street iiluminations as for you to 
mingle with such lesser lights.” 

“The moon is but a reflected radiance, you 
know, and if the sun stcops to mundane 
actions she does likewise.” 

He looks gravely at me, but evidently fails 
to comprehend my meaning as referring to 
him. 

“But while on such frivolous subjects I beg 
to remind you that we must do as we are dino 
by,’’ I add. 

‘* How so?” 

‘* Well, after being received everywhere, it 
is ‘necessary that in return we receive every- 
body.” 

He bends his head in assent and walks away 
to the window, looking dreamily over to the 
busy park. The topic evidently possesses little 
interest for him, but as if in deference to me 
he stirs himself to answer,— 

“ Yes, I suppose that’s a necessity. For- 
tunately the fact of its being the end of the 
season will preclude an immense crush.” 

‘“‘T have already been congratulating myself 
upon that,” I reply, taking my tablets and 
writing down a few of those to whom we must 





send cards. ‘‘The Spencers, the Sinclairs, 
the Montgomerys.” 

“ Are the Montgomerys still in town, 
then?” 

“Yes ; they usually leave immediately after 
the Ascot week, but they are good enough to 
say they have remained longer this season 
solely on our account. Then there are all the 
Smythes”—and so I continue, making an in- 
terminable list of the very select few whom 
we propose to en i 

“You have not included Rhoda Hurst,’ 
says Guy, quietly, turning from the window 
and facing me. ‘‘ You know she returned from 
Paris only last night, otherwise she would, of 
course, have called upon you.” 

I drop my tablets in speechless astonish- 
ment. Could my ears deceive me ?—or could 
it <r terrible jest that he was perpetra- 
ting 

He is looking at me quite calmly and 
—. as if he were proposing the most 

esirable guest! 

“What ails you, Esther?” be asks, finding 
that I do not answer. 

“Are you insane that you propose asking 
that—asking Mrs. Hurst to my home?” I 


gasp. 

o I should indeed be insane, or worse, if I 
did not only ask but desire that she be wel- 
comed to our house,” he replied firmly, but 
wit a dark flush of wrath sweeping over his 
ace. 

‘‘ You wish me, your wife, to entertain——’ 

“T desire it.” 

Our eyes mest, mine blazing with scorn, his 
full of command; and even then, in these 
supreme moments of contempt, I can but ac- 
knowledge to myself that the right royal term 
of “lord and master” applies wel!-to this 
noble specimen of manhood. 

I sit quite still ; if I attempt torise my knees 
will tremble beneath me, and he shall not 
see my emotion, but my words ring out clearly 
and firmly as his,— 

“ The day Mrs. Hurst comes here I return 
to my father’s house !” 

He looks sternly at me. 

‘*Is it possible that pride of race can carry 
a woman to such extremities?” he murmurs, 
more to himself than to me; then, striding to 
where I am sitting, he stands before me, and 
says slowly,— 

‘‘ Esther, if you are indeed determined not 
to receive poor Rhoda, you must entertain 
your guests without me, for I will not coun- 
tenance such acruelinsult!” Sosaying, with- 
out one other word or look, he turns on his 
heel and leaves the room. 

I am stunned! I am draining the cup of 
humiliation to the very dregs, and the bitter 
draught has for the moment numbed my 
senses. I do not know how long I sit there in 
my dumb agony; but at last itdawns upon me 
that I am too late for my ride; not only that, 
but Guy evidently does not intend coming for 
me. I rise, but feel too dizzy to walk further 
than the conservatory and throw myself on a 
lounge that is situated just behind a curtain 
which conceals it from the drawing-room, out 
of which it leads. 

My first collected idea is how unutterably 
thankful I am that I have not asked Rosie to 
stay with us as was proposed ; the eye of love, 
which is so far-seeing, would have divined a 
hidden trouble, for the continuous effort of 
self-control would have been too mighty for 
me. Dear little kosie, how far away she 
seems from me now, 80 utterly out of this poor 
restless life of mine, and I have exchanged her 

ure girlish love for hiscompanionship, Why 
} I not loathe him, hate him, despise him as 
I have good cause to do? I bite my lips till 
the blood comes in the intensity of my self- 
contempt. 

Just then I hear the drawing-room door 
open, and I know by the firm, measured step 
that it is my husband who has re-entered. 

I imagine by his movements that he is in 
search of me, but not seeing me he throws 
himself on a couch just on the other side of 
the curtain, I remaining perfectly mute in the 
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conservatory. I think with bitter irony that 
the situation is typical of our lives ; husband 
and wife completely divided by something far 
less tangible than a silken drapery, though the 
barrier in reality isas immovable as if fashioned 
from rock, 

I hear him sigh deeply, as if the burden of 
life was sadly heavy and wearisome. The 
curious mixture that is so oft presented to us 
suggests itself to me here, as if Thalia and 
Melpomene were holding war over us. The 
whole situation savours of a light after-piece, 
a scrap of a farce; the wife on oue side of the 
curtain, the husband on the other. But while 
reflecting thus, the tragic music, as if to 
avenge the attempted infringement on her 
domain, takes entire possession of the whole 
scene. 

A servant enters, and moré from his tone 
than his words I infer that he announces a 
visitor, though the name escapes me. 

There is an ejaculation from Guy, but al- 
most before it is uttered the caller enters the 
room. The light buoyant step, the frou-frou 
of the rustling skirts, the rare but delicate per- 
fume pervading them convinces me that the 
new-comer is a woman, and instinctively I 
seem to know what woman, even before I hear 
the musical laugh and the rich contralto tones 
that betray the presence of Rhoda Hurst! 





CHAPTER IV. 

For a moment I think the wild beating of 
my heart will prevent my hearing her words, 
but by a mighty effort I control myself. Un- 
willing eaves-dropper though I am,I must re- 
main so, for on no considerat:on will I, a Fitz- 
hume, confront the woman who has; so out- 
raged me, 

“Ah! my Guido, it’s good to see you again, 
Benedick that you are!” is her exclamation 
playfully as she enters the room. 

Do my ears deceive me? Surely the faintly- 
audible sound of lip meeting lip steals to me 
as Isit panic stricken in the conservatory. 

‘* Why, Rhoda! you look more brilliant than 
ever,” says my husband, his grave tones con- 
trasting with the buoyancy of hers. 

“ Ah! have I not just returned from the gay 
sity ? that godless capital which at its worst 
is more charming than any other at its best, I 
nave the heart of a Frenchwoman in an Eng- 
lish setting! And how fares it with my 
Guido?” 

**I am out of sorts, dear; rather in the 
humour to pick a quarrel with my best friend, 
#80 you must be guarded.” 

“Why, you dear old fellow, you lock 
positively—what shall I say ?—glum! That’s 
where fhe Frenchman has the advantage over 
the English lord of creation ; he looks intérest- 
ing, sad, pensive, but never like you do now, 
as if you were suffering from a combination of 
sulks and indigestion. Your hair all over your 
forehead too, giving you quite an evil appear- 
ance; let his Rhoda smooth it away for hin— 
that’s better!” 

They are sitting quite close on the other 
side of the curtain, and I can almost hear 
the light touch of her white fingers among 
the short curls that cluster round his fore- 
head! My hands clench so fiercely that the 
nails press into the palms in my effort at en- 
durance! 

‘‘What is it, dear? Has he been having a 
little quarrelette with his young bride?” How 
well I can imagine the lustrous eyes raised 
in playful compassion to his ! 

**Do not be so childish, Rhoda. Yon are al- 
most two years older than I am, but I never 
cease looking upon you as my junior.” 

** Now, indeed, I realize that I’ve returned 
to the mother country, when the first gentle. 
man with whom I converse reminds me of my 
age. Fancy a Parisian doingit! I know that 
i am twenty-nine, but let me tell you I iofi- 
nitely prefer it to being nineteen, so please 
consider yourself snubbed to an unlimited ex- 
tent. But where’s the bride?” 

‘I don’t know—out I suppose.” 
“Ah! that savours somewhat of my giddy 








Paris,” and I hear the low musical laugh 
again; “ we’re getting quite civilized, the hus- 
band and wife choosing their separate routes! 
My tiresome Fred will not allow it with me.) 
ow is it that it has become so thus early 
with you, mon cher.” 

An important exclamation follows from Guy, 
who says,— 

‘You jest too much, Rhoda—in season and 
out of season !”’ 

“Well, then, I'll be serious. I am sorry 
that your wife is from home, for it was on her 
I meant to call. I chose this hour, as I 
thought she would be free from other visitors, 
and it would be so nice to be alone, I hear 
that she is a wonderful success, Guy!” 

** What do you call success? ” 

** A social success; you know quite well what 
I mean ; instead of copying and quoting other 
people, other people copy and quote her. Not 
that I shall copy her though, her colours would 
never do for me. I hear that she wears all 
manner of pearly tints, not to mention sea- 
green, azure, the palest of pinks and all the 
deadest colours,” 

‘*Do they not find favour with you then?” 

I detect here that weariness of tone that 
steals into Guy's voice when he is thoronghly 
uninterested in the theme of conversation. 

** Why, whatever should I look like if I wore 
them? No! Crimson and emerald green are 
my colours, or maize and black like this I am 
now wearing. Is it not a delicious costume? 
one of Worth's. They tell me it’s becoming! 
And does not this rose accord delightfully with 
it? Butthere, you shall have it, let me put 
it into‘your button-hole,” and the curtain stirs 
with her movement as she bends forward and 
adjusts the rose in Guy’s coat. 

** Now tell me about the bride—the beautifal 
Esther.” 

‘She is more beautiful than ever, quite the 
loveliest woman in town!”’ 

How I hate myself that my heart swells 
with a gratification that, in spite of admiring 
friends, it has not felt for weeks. 

‘Bat somewhat cold, is she not, my Guy? 
We have always told each other our secrets, 
you know, since the time you robbed orchards 
and I stole sugar-plums; so confess, is she not 
just a little cold?” 

He does not answer. 

‘*My poor, dear fellow, what is wrong?’’ 
Mrs. Hurst’s voice sounds like a spoken caress. 
‘* Now put your dark old head on my shoulder 
as you always have done when you have been 
in trouble, and my arm shall go round your 
neck—so. There, now we're comfortable,” 
and I am listening. 

Can I bear it much longer? 

‘*Rhoda, dear Rhoda,” he says; “she is a 
bright star, but she will not shine on me—she 
is cruel.” . 

“Crael to my Guido, is she? Shall I tell 
you what to do?” 

‘* What would you suggest ?”’ : 

‘ Make furious love to another woman before 
her eyes—why not to me? That would be 
excellent. I'll engage a little jealousy would 
cure her of her cruelty avd coldness, and 
make her more like other women.” 

“Then we won’t try it, dear. I do not want 
her to be like anyone but her own queenly 
self ; her cruelty is better than another woman’s 
kindness,” 

Had I gone into a sweet sleep while in that 
quiet conservatory and dreamt those life-giving 
words? My heart bounds, my pulses throb, 
but I listen breathlessly for Rhoda Hurst’s 
burst of jealous wrath which will, I imagine, 
moat assuredly follow. 

She does not answer for a minute, then she 
says, reflectively,— 

‘My dear, I'll bet you a box of gloves that 
she is jealous already. I know my sex so 
well.” 

‘* Impossible.” 

‘Nothing utterly absurd is impossible with 
us, I assure you. When I left London before 
your marriage, I am positive that Esther 
Fitzhume felt no more cold to you than I do 
to my absurd old Fred, though I do teaze him 


so shamefully sometimes that he gets as 
jealous as half-a-dozen Othellos condensed into 
one.” 

‘You think she caréd for me once, then?” 

“You simpleton, she was a queen to others, 
but a very woman to you. I know all the 
signs as well as I know my alphabet.” 

‘* Then it is incomprehensible.” 

“Not atall. Itell you, mon frére, that she 
is jealous, and I already possess my box of 
gloves, though only in anticipation.” 

Here another pause, only broken by a cough 
of embarrassment from Guy, who at last 
says,— 

‘And in return for your kind interest in me, 
dear Rhoda, I have a cruel stab to inflict upon 
you. ” 

“ That sounds melodramatic, Have you the 
sal-volatile and salts in readiness ? ”’ 

“T am going to wound your pride.” 

‘** You might just as well say to that charm- 
ing little animal, the guinea pig, that you are 
going to tread on his tail. I haven’t any 
pride!” 

“ There’s one thing you don’t possess—bad 
temper; you have and always had the best 
temper in the world, my pet. Now give me a 
kiss, my little woman ; you may not think me 
deserving of one when I have finished.” 

“‘There’s one quality I have most fully 
developed ; in fact, the bump that represents 
it interferes with the set of my bonnets; itis 
curiosity, and just now that is excited to the 
very utmost,”’ 

“ Well,” answers Guy, very gently, “‘ you 
must know, my dear, that pride of race with 
all the Fitzhumes is a ruling passion, and my 
Esther must, I suppose, have inherited that 
weakvess to a remarkable extent.”’ 

“ Whoever in this levelling nineteenth cen- 
tury, that has moreover seen the birth of a 
Darwin thinks of the pride of race?” 

“Tt certainly appears that she does. Now 
it seems that in some uuaccountable way she 
has become informed of our family secret; is 
it not singular?” : 

“Not at all, my Guido. Do you think my 
Fred could have a secret from me more than 
half-an-hour? Of course I should find it 
out!” 

“ At all events she knows the mystery of 
your birth, and here is my difficulty. By Jove! 
Rhoda, I’d rather lose my right arm than have 
to tell it you, for you are a dear little woman, 
and I love you all the better for not being able 
to claim you before the world. Oh! how shall 
I say it?” There an exclamation that almost 
bordered on a groan. 

‘You shall never have to say it, my hus- 
band. ~ Mrs. Hurst—Rhoda, you have won 
your gloves!’’ ; 

It is I who am speaking. I have risen 
from my hiding-place, come from the other 
side of the curtain, and am standing before 
them ! , 

They start up simultaneously. I think Guy 
turns a shade paler, and I know Mrs. Hurst 
turns several shades rosier. The rich blood 
suffases her whole face from the low brow 
down to the pretty throat. 

Then the whole situation seems suddenly to 
present its humorous side, for an irrepressible 
laugh bursts from her full lips, revealing her 
small gleaming teeth to the best advantage. 

“Oh! this is refreshing, it’s so deliciously 
French!” she exclaims, “quite a tableau, I 
declare!” 

An opposite mirror which extends from the 
ceiling tothe ground seems to confirm her 
words, for there I see reflected the sparkling 
brunette clad in her dainty Parisian toilette; 
by her side my husband, a very god among 
men, who towering above us has breathless 
anxiety written upon every line of his some- 
what rugged face; and I facing both, robed in 
my white dressing-gown, which falling in 
straight simple folds is unrelieved by ornament 
of any kind; a statue come to life once more, 
for Galatea is reanimated by the magic of her 
Pygmalion’s voice! : A 
I take Mrs. Hurst’s hands in both mine, 





“ Rhoda,” I say, “(you must let me call you 
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60 for our Guy's sake) you know ‘your‘own sex 
well; I was jealous ‘with the bitters gnawing 
jealousy that is ‘ cruel as the grave.’” 

Hurst raises herseyes to.Guy in saucy 
triumph. 

** There, you biggoose, even: without watching 
your wife I knew herrmalady, while’ you--—” 

‘* While I was a blind fool ! ’’: ejaculated Guy, 
in his bitter: self-contem pt. 

“Of course, you eannof understand my 
jealousy, you see nocause for it ; Iquite:com- 
prehend all your thoughts. Rhoda!” I add, 
turning to her, “I was jealousrofs you! ” 

“Oh! how piquante/ how delightfal! ” she 
eries, clasping her reatly-gloved: hands together, 
“but how so, if you:knew our relationship ? ” 

“T was quite ignorant on that subject tilka 
moment ago, and even now I cannot:compre- 
hend it.” 

“Why,” exclaimed: Guy, speaking eagerly, 
“you told ‘me directly after‘our marriage that 
"you knew onr secret ! ’’ 

*The night of Mrs. Sinclair's: ball: Isaw 
you standing by yourselves on a balcony)and 
being just inside the room, by the window, I 
heard you eall her your + dearest:Rhoda, trand 
—and I saw your arm around her.” I force 
myself to speak the words,bot: my cheeks 
tingle at the suspicions they have betrayed ; 
. it was to that I alluded, your supposed love 

Oana”? 

“Por my ‘sister! «My ‘poor darling, «my 
precious wife, and it is ¢his that’ you. bave:been 
most righteously resenting all this time.” 

Tam gathered close to my husband's breast ; 
closer yet, until I can ‘hear the beating of the 
dear heart which I now: know ‘so thoroughly, 
80 absolutely, is altogether: mine own ! 

“Yes darling, itis quite true,” says Guy, 


softly, ‘‘I'do love Rhoda ! ‘Next to you, ‘she is 
dearer'to me than aught elsexin the whole 
world, Shall I tell:you all sibout it; love?’’ 

“t Justas you think fit, myshusband. I trust 
_ implicitly,.and nothing you can say, or 


eave unsaid, willalter my confidence now !”’ 

“Tl tell you,” interposes » Rhoda >with 
animation, ‘‘for' Guy looks too much) in ‘the 
seventh heaven to relate a :common:place 
story. Now iet’s sit down again; you in the 
middle, Guy, Esther on that side of yoti/ Ivon 
thisthat will do! ”. she says, glancing com- 
placently at the opposite mirror;:and:evidently 
feeling satisfied with the effect, | Now>how 
shall L begin? Oh! how every drop of your blue 
blood will freeze in ‘your: patriciam veins; my 
dear, when you hear! I declare it:is as badas 
having a shower-bath to: tell«it,; but Pil-pull 
the string at once, so asi to have the shock 
over—My. dear “Mrs. Devigne, my papa ‘was a 
—footman /”’ 

I start perceptibly, but I draw mearersmy 
husband, and his sigh of intense relief shows 
that he understands how [have borne the test ! 

“But my mamma was«a'‘high-born lady, 
which is, as you will admit, a redeeming point. 
It- appears that when she-was a very young girl 
(an unpleasant time of life) sheresided in the 
house of a rich old»godmother, who lived far 
away from the world»and its vanities in an 
isolated country-honse; a cook, two maids,.a 
footman and a gardener forming the entire 
establishment. “She had:not a ‘soul to speak 
to, but she had endless novels to read; it was 
a state of vegetation, as you»will confess, com- 
pared to which a convent'would have:been a 
scene of excitement, for thereat least there is 
plenty of scandal to give a fillip to existence. 
Need you ask the result? She onlyexchanged 
speech with two men from one week to another, 
one, the very old gardener ; the other, the very 
handsome:young footman. I think it exceed- 
ingly fortunate the ‘very handsome «young 
footman presented himself, otherwisecircam- 
stanced as she was, it would: have: most-un- 
doubtedly been the very old gardener’ whom 
she would have married!” «Rhoda *Harst 
seems entirely oblivious of the’ alternative of 
celibacy. ‘*I need scaresly tell you;' ishe:con- 
tinues, “that the “marriage was >a ‘strictly 
secret one, and if was several months before 
the godmother knew anything about‘it jim fact, 
‘very tragic event brought it to light): One 


‘day the young man) (my ‘papa, -you will 

understand) craved for a holiday unknown 
‘ to-‘his mistress ; hé wished to attend an annual 
‘race held close by. .Heiaccompanied a friend 
ywho was’ driving-a most ‘spirited horse., He 
came home very late from his holiday, in fact, 
he exceeded ‘his leave of absence some 
hours; and when at last he did return, it was 
on a shutter—dead /” 

Here Rhoda smells her vinaigrette; per- 
haps some vague, instinctive affection for the 
memory of’ her father, the footman, whom 
she had: never |known, steals over her, for she 
continues ina subdued voice,— 

“So you see,’ Esther, that my poor girl- 
méother’was a widow in less than six months 
after her marriage. -Well, the result of/it all 
was that when it -was discovered the whole 
family felt the disgrace most keenly, and con- 
sulted together how to.keep the-whole affair 
a secret. Soit was decided that soon after my 
birth my mother should! leave her godmother 
and reside in town with her aunt, I remaining 
with her former protectress, who represented 
me as the child of a distant relative. By this 
means my mother-went into society under the 
false guise of an. unmarried, woman; leaving 
her beart behind:her, I.daresay, with the tire- 
some: little-encumbrance at home. .Fancy a 
girl-widow being denied the one consolation of 
‘becoming mourning anda pretty cap, and. in- 
stead of that to be obliged to go about in glar- 
ing colours instead! However, she soon had 
enough to make her forget the poor footman, 
for in spite’ of her pensive face and heavy 
heart she found herself the belle of the season, 
and; what was even still better, the adored of 
Clande Devigne, the most eligible in town. 
But she would not respond to-his protestations 
till she hadtold him the secret of her life; and 
when she found that, in spite of all, he loved 
her, as only a brave man can, shoe gave berself 
and her troubles into his keeping. Then came 
a happy time for the little encumbrance, for 
Claude:would have me spend more than haif 
my life with them; in fact, just. as much as 
my mother’s good godmother could. spare me ; 
and I-loved: him dearly;.almost.as much as I 
loved his little baby son, who came some time 
afterwards, and who is sitting between us now ! 
And youarethe only one, Esther, to whom I have 
ever told the secret of my birth, except to my 
old: Fred before LE was»married, who was ridicu- 
lous enough to declare; like the absurd fellow 
he is, that it was-a happy dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, because it brought me.down a little 
nearér to the level of other women.” 

I fancy here that the brilliant dark eyes are 
suspiciously moist, though if the moisture 
results from the thought of her mother’s sor- 
rows, Claude Devigne’s goodness to her, or her 
husband's simple devotion, I know not; but I 
see that the recital has touched her, and I 
begin ‘to suspect that a very warm, womanly 
heart beats under those pretty black and 
-maize-coloured ruchings and‘ puflings. 

L rise from my husband's side: and advance 
to her with extended arms. 

“Rhoda, let me kiss you, dear. I think my 
darling Rosie will be jealous, for I shall love 
my elder sister almost as much as my 
younger.” 

She takes me straight to her embrace, and I 
am half smothered in the delicate laces and 
the sweet perfumes which are fresh from 
Paris. 

‘And this is: the: girl whom we have called 
cold,” langhs Rhoda. ‘I will believe in your 
coldness, my dear, when I hear there's skating 
in the tropics.” 

“Bat why are you looking so sorrowful 
again, my ‘wife?”: asks Guy, transferring me 
to his own arms once more, 

“I am thivking, love, that, though all my 
belief and trust in you»are restored to me, 

here is something that will never return— 
your packet of letters that I tore to fragments 
on my wedding morning.” 

“ Tsrit> possible ?’’cries Rhoda, raising her 
hands in mimic: horror; ‘you, the goddess, 





the queen-like’ woman ; ‘so calm, so: -passion- 
less, destroying: your husband's letters imia 





‘jealous fury, like \a ‘very |woman..as you 
are!” and here othe animated »face’idocks 
archly' up tome. ‘* Forgive the Americanism, 
but there’s plenty!of human nature!in:you.” 
“Which is better, I think, than-all the:bluc 
blood in the world,” I say, leaning restinlly-on 
my husband’s breast;>an4,-clingingestill to 
that dear abiding: place, I-aidd, ‘My reign’ in 
society is over,for:h have come into my woman's 
kingdom—my hushand’s heart !”’ 


[rHE END.] 








PASSION AND “PLAY. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
“Goop-BYE !,” 


“My child, how tired you look!’ exclaimed 
Sir Charles, as Blanche came up to him lear- 
ing on 8t. Aubyn’s arm, ‘*Are you’ ready: to 
go aavay?”’ 

‘“There is ® monsieur in the hall who-waits 
to speak to mademoiselle,’*said ai waiter, before 

‘she could answer. 

He had been: looking. for her everywhere 

for the last: five: minutes, except in the right 
lace. 
as For me?” and she Jooked surprised. 

“Shall I go and see who it is?” said St. 
Aubyn, y: 

‘*No. “tae he has asked for me, I suppose he 
wants me,” and; with a vague misgiving, drop- 
ping St. Aubyn’s arm, she followed the waiter 
out of the room. { 

‘‘T had better go after her,’’ said Siz Charles. 

St. Aubyn nodded. 

Blanche stoppédy with: a, frightened look on 
her face, just-outside the door, for: straight in 
front of her stood Ronald Vivian ; and this 
night of all others what: could have brought 
him there ? 

He was dressed in his evening things, but 
the expression:on his face showed thatihe had 
come with «no: intention of, joining inthe 
cheerful scene. 

‘Miss: Neville, I.come from, Frank Verre- 
|ker,” hesaid, gravely, forgetting toshake hands, 
so absor was he im the purpose: Which 
bronght him:there. ‘He is ill,” and her eyes 
opened wide with terror ; ‘so iil, that he wishes 
to see you at once.” 

‘\T will come,’ she said, trembling alli over, 
knowing well: that he:must be. bad indeed, to 
have sent for her like this. » Only two;minutes 
ago she had thought nothing could ever matter 
again, and! now, Frank was:dying, and St. 
Aubyn was forgotten in.a moment, ‘*@an 
anytne give me my cloak?” : 

“‘ My dear child,» and‘Lady Lushington laid 
® restraining hand on;her arm, ‘‘ you can’t 
go to a young man’s lodgings at this time of 
night all by yourself. ;J¢ is impossible.” 

* Will you.come with: me?’ tapping the 
floor with her high heel shoe in -fierce:impa- 
tience, as Ronald caught, up a white bournouse 
from inside the cloak-roomand put it round 
her shoulders. 

““How could: I? My health wouldn't ——” 

“Uncle!” with an»imploring glance in his 
direction, not waiting: to: hear the end of the 
sentence. 

He stepped forwardiat once. 

‘« Of course I-will.” 

Ronald Vivian held: open the door of| the 
fiacre, Blanche jumped in, Sir Oharks 
followed. 

St. Anbyn.came.out of the: drawing-room, 
just in time to see her drive off, with Vivian 
on the back seat. 

Searcely believing his eyes, heiturned to 
Lady Lushington fer an explanation. 

‘“« Verreker ill !- Why the deuce: couliin’t hoe 
die withont.sending for ‘his cousin tovlook at 
him ?”’ he matteredssvagely. 

‘¢ Poor child! It will’ be a terrible-blow to 
her,” and she heaved a-sympathetiosigh. “I 
believe she wasfonder of: him than ofvany one 

vélse. in. theworld ! ” ; 
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The remark'did not improve his temper. 
Knowing that Blanche had only accepted. him 
because she -wasdriven.to it by the sheer 
force of necessity, he: grudged her. affection to 
all who weresehappy as to possess it—even to 
theman-who was trembling on the brink of 

_ the grave. 

Catobing up his hat he walked out into the 
darkness. The society-of any one else was.irk- 
some tehim, So0.much-had happened in the 
couree-of the evening that he felt the necessity 
of communing with’ himself unobserved by the 
curious eyes Of friends or acquaintances. 

Pacing up and down ‘the deserted gardens 
of the _Kurhaus; he. thought over the life that 
he had led, when there were no innocent eyes 
to watch him with lovinginterest, whenithere 
was noone to.grieve when he sinned, or blush 
at his shame. 

it-was not a pleasant retrospect; but with 
‘ali the strength of a will that had. rarely 
faltered when he meant to gain an end, he 
resolved-tq make the fature fairer—more fit 
pi travelled side by side with an angel- 
wife. 

Whilst St. Aubyn. was. repenting after.a 
fashion,: under the limes,the cab in which 
Blanche had been. sitting for .the last few 
minutes as if ina dream, face to face with 
Ronald Vivian, stopped in the Untere Pro- 
menade; where Verreker: was lodging. 

Her heart seemed turned into a stone, as 
he handed her out, without. a word. 

** IT. will. stay here,”.said Sir Charles, con- 
siderately, as he walked into a sitting-room 
on the ground-floor. | “ I shall not be wanted 
up-stairs.”’ 

Ronald silently led the way up the creaking 
staircase, and stopped at the door of a bed- 
room on the first floor, 

‘“ You mast not agitate him more than you 
can help,” he said, gently, 

Blanche .bent her head; afraid, yet longing 
to go in, she: hesitated on the threshold. 

‘*Is she there?” said a weak voice, and in 
another moment she was by the bedside, look- 
ing down into the wan and wasted face of the 
man she had loved like.a brother. 

There was’ # look on it’ which reminded her 
of that miserable-hour in the chalk-pit, when 
his, head lay helplessly on her lap, and. she 
thought that he was dead. 

His eyes were unnatarally bright as’ they 
met her own with a gaze of intense longing ; 
his breath eame so.labouringly that the sheet 

thrown across his chest: moved up avd down, 
his head was thrown back apon the pillow,.as 
if. .the: power-to raise it had. gone. 

‘Oh, why did.you not send for me before ?” 

she..asked in bitter. reproach, thinking. of.the 
hours.s2e-might have spent’ by his sida, .aud 
a he was going from her~and it was,,too 
late, 
_ “Itwasi very sudden—a violent fit of cough- 
ing broke # blood vessel; directly I could:get 
away, I. came. for ,you,”..and.Ronald leant 
against the. bed, his. face set and stern, -with 
the shadow/of'the coming sorrow. 

“ But is there no doctor?” 

“He has. been ‘here, and done what he 
could.” 

“Is he coming back?” 

“No,” said Frank, gently, “ there is nothing 
to be done,” 

Blanche sank.down on her knees with:a sob, 
that.she tried-hard'to suppress. 

His hand touched hers, and rested lovingly 
in its warm clasp. 

“Don’t cry. Iam perfectly content with 
you-and Ronald to say good-bye. My love to 
Constance. Poor e gil, she will be very lonely,” 
—s patise whilst with failingstrength he fought 
for breath—there'was an anxious look in his 
eyez, as if there was something he wanted to 
say. 

Ronald Viyian bent down, biting his lip to 
control his emotion. 

One poor weak’ hand made its way to his, 
and drew. it gently towards Blanche’s. 

In.-ebedienea; to, his. wish, Ronald laid. his 
hand upon hexa. 





-A smile, born of his, utter unselfishness, 
hovered round Frank’s mouth, 

‘Take care of her, for me—till we all meet 
again.” 

‘*T will, by Heaven !” 

Blanche felt as if her heart would burst, A 
solemn silence, broken only by panting gasps 
for breath, 

‘* Saya hymn,” in.a hoarse whisper. 

‘Saviour bless us ere we go,’’ she began, 
falteringly, and broke off. 

Before the line was ended she knew that he 
was listening, maybe, to the songs of angels, 
but deaf to any words of hers, and with a 
stifled cry of unavailing yearning, she. threw 
her arms across the lifeless figure. A noise as 
of rushing waters came into her ears, and she 
fainted, 

When she recovered her consciousness she 
was lying on a horse-hair sofa in the sitting- 
room, and Sir Charles was bending over her, 
with an expression of yreat concern upon his 
kind face. 

“That is right, my dear,” he said, as she 
opened her eyes; ‘‘if you are well enough, we 
a go home atonce. The carriage is at the 

oor.” 

Ronald came forward, assisted her to rise, 
and drew her hand within his arm as if he 
were already bent on keeping his promise to 
the dead. 

‘*Constance ought to know,” she said, un- 
steadily, as she thought of what. the news 
would be to a sister. - 

“I tried to telegraph, but it was too late. 
Now, whenever the news gets to her it will be 
too soon, for she will never forgive herself for 
not being here.”’ 

He pressed her hand, with a lock of frank 
and loving sympathy, and stepped back to make 
way for Sir Charles. 

Blanche shrank into, the corner of the car- 
riage, feeling as if she had reached the utmost 
depths of human wretchedness, her miserable 
tear-stained face mocked by the smartness of 
her dress. Oh, to die like Frank Verreker had 
died, with the peace of heaven already in his 
smile, his pure heart unsullied by one thought 
of self, his noble life laid down without a mur- 
mur at the feet of his Saviour ! 

What were all her dreams of earthly happi- 
ness compared to the joy of an end like his? 
A few more years, and ‘she might be like him, 
in a land where there was no marrying or 
giving in marriage,.but men and women lived 
in hallowed fellowship as the angels of God. 
Then why should she murmur because for a 
short time, on the great high-road of human 
discipline, she must see the sunny way of 
pleasantness and yass to the other side? 

Shivering with the first chill of dawn, she 
threw herself down on her bed, knowing that 
when the morrow came with its.fresh load of 
anxieties, she could not ask again for that 
ready sympathy which had never failed_her. 
The voice that had always found some lit'le 
word of comfort would never auswer—the ears 
that had always listened so willingly were 
closed for evermore. 


———-—- 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GROWN RECKLESS. 


Sir Caaritrs Lusarinerton to the surprise of 
his wife intimated his intention of leaving 
Homburg without delay. He wanted to start 
the day after the ball, but she remonstrated 
with more vigour than usual, asserting that 
they were all tired’ to death, and not ina fit 
state to travel. 

What had happened to Augusta she could not 
conceive, but she would scarcely speak a word, 
aud went about. the place looking like a 
thunder-storm. ia, pétéicoats. 

A little.note: which. Blanche had sent-+him 
early |that-morning,y and which was now lying 
in.the.corner of ,his waistcoat pocket: enabled 
him to make.a:shrewd. guess at the. reason for 
his dapghter’s behaviour. 

It rau.thus:—., 

‘*T have done as you wished. Captain;St.. 








Aubyn proposed to me last night, and I ac- 
cepted him, Let me be alone to-day, for I am 
very tired.— Yours affectionately, 

‘* BLANCHE.” 

“Poor child,’ he said, sympathizingly, 
“ what with this sad affair about Verreker, and 
the excitement of the other she must be quite 
knocked up. I’m afraid that Augusta was Lit 
a little harder than I thought. Better for all 
parties,” with a knowing nod, ‘‘ that we should 
make ourselves scarce as quickly as postible,’”” 

The maids were busy preparing for the 
sudden departure, but Augusta would give 
no orders. 

She went out and strolled about the gardens. 
of the Kiirhaus with her friends the Travers, 
much to the annoyance of Lady Lushington, 
who told her that it would be more decent to 
keep indoors, for one day at least, as Mr. 
Verreker, though no relation, was known to be 
one of their oldest friends. 

Augusta only tossed her head in answer, 
opened her white parasol defiantly, and 
sallied out, 

The next moment her laugh was ringing 
out more loudly than usual in answer to a 
remark.of Lord Halifax, and her mother 
sighed. 

In the evening she accompanied her father 
to the Kiirsaal, and, when there, astonished 
him by taking her place at the gaming-table. 
He raised his,eyebrows, and murmured some- 
thing about “caution,” but she laughed in his 
face, telling him that one inch of example was 
better than yards of precept. 

‘* Ah, mademoiselle! determined to try 
every form of excitement in turn,” and the 
Count smiled delightedly, as he stationed him- 
self at her elbow. ‘ 

An indefinable feeling, made the sight of hie 
hawk-like face unwelcome ; but she answered 
lightly, — ‘ 

“TI have tusted of everything but this, and 
they say it isthe most entrancing of all.’’ 

She began with the modest stake of a single 
napoleon, and won; the next time the stake 
was doubled, and she lost, but the gambler’s 
fever was upon-her, and she went onrecklessly. 
The croupier’s. monotonous voice seemed to 
charm her like a spell. ‘ 

She saw nothing but the revolving figures, 
and the little heap of gold in front of her. 
Then the rake came down with.a gentle sweep, 
and all the shining pieces were swept away. 

With flushed cheeks, she looked round in 
dismay. The Count’s dark eyes seemed to 
spur her on. 

‘Have courage,” he said, as if he were the 
tempter in mortal shape, “the luck is sure to 
turn.’’= 

“But IThaveno money. I haye emptied my 
purse.” 

‘* Mineis at yourservice. Dome the honour 
to usa it.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Many thanks, but I couldn’t.” : 

“JI thought you had more courage,” with a 
smile that was first cousin to a sneer. 

It humiliated her to be thought a coward, 
especially to-night, when she felt capable of 
risking her life without a thought of fear. 

“The bravest can’t fight long without the 
sinews of war.” 

“The sinews.of war are at your disposal,” 
and he held out bis purse. 

“No. . If Icould find my father-——” 

“ But Sir Charles is not to be found. Treat 
me as a friend.” ' ; 

“But my father would not like it,” with 
wavering resolution. 

It seemed impossible to go, away when she 
had just begun to feel the charm. 

‘‘Willhe- know? Oome, if you have so great 
a scruple we will bank together. For one night 
at least we will sail in the same buat.” 

Then she consented, and his eyes seemed 
positively toleap with triomph as he squeezed 
himself into.a place by her side. 

It was late when Sir Charles turned away 
from temptation, buttoning up his. pockets, as 
if he were. afraid lest he should louse his win- 
nings amongst. the, crowd.cf esger.gamblers, 
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whose principles might not be as strong as 
their thirst for gain. 

He hed forgotten all about his daughter, and 
it was with a sense of annoyance that he 
caught sight of her face flushed and animated 
in close proximity to that of the Count. 

Grossi looked anything but a guardian angel 
as he stooped and whispered something 
familiarly in her ear. 

Sir Charles tapped her impatiently on the 
shoulder. 

“ Come away, Augusta; I am sorry that you 
should have been here so long.” 

“Who taught me to like it?” she said, 
defiantly, as she rose with some reluctance. 

**Not I. It’s folly for a man, but perdition 
fora woman,” and taking her hand he drew it 
within his arm, and nodding to the Count, 
walked her off. 

Grossi looked after them with a smile. 

* More of the fiend than the angel, perhaps ; 
but after all, I like it. To-day I am her slave 
—to-morrow she is mine.” 

And with the confident air of a succsssful 
strategist he lit a cigarette, and strolled into 
the garden. 

. . 7 * 

The day had surely been twice the length of 
other days to Blanche Verreker, sitting alone 
in her bedroom, with the saddest of thoughts 
for her only companions. 

There were two who would have been glad 
to do their best to cheer her, and one at least 
who would have thought it would lighten his 
own sorrow of half its weight, if he might 
share it with her; but utter solitude was the 
only thing she asked for. Common words of 
consolation from her aunt only worried her, 
Her grief was too great to be assuaged by any 
remedy that it could enter into the heart of 
man or woman to suggest. 

Frank was gone, and she had neglected him. 

There was the sting. If she had not been so 
absorbed in her own concerns, she might have 
noticed his failing health, and watched over 
him a3 Constance would have done if she had 
been there instead of herself. 
__ She felt in some way answerable for his death ; 
if she had not worn his coat on the day of the 
picnic he would not bave caught that wretch: d 
cold; if she had not asked him for a hare- 
bell, he would never have fallen down that 
chalk-pit at Sandilands, and injured his chest. 
And so she tormented herself with vain regrets, 
forgetting that Providence and not chance 
orders our lives. 

St, Aubyncalled early in the morning, butshe 
would not see him. Ronaldcamein the dusk, 
and asked if hemight speak to her for aminute; 
but she shook her head with a frown of pain. 
Never—never—never would she willingly look 
upon his face again. And so the weary hours 
passed on. To-morrow she would have to go 
down amongst them all, and wear a stereo- 
typed melancholy smile in answer to madden- 
ing condolences. She was no fine lady, able 
to indulge her sorrows as long as she liked ; to- 
day she might dedicate to Frank with prayers 
and tears, but to-morrow she must dry her 
eyes, and endeavour not to weary Lady Lush- 
ington with her sighs, 

Sir Charles had given strict orders that she 
should not be disturbed on any account, It 
‘was the only thing he could do for her t> show 
his geatitude, and he took care that he should 
be obeyed. At half-past ten, when he was ont 
of the house, a chambermaid knocked at 
Blanche’s door, and brought her a note. It 
was from St. Aubyn, entreating her to seé him, 
if only for a minute. 

* Tell him that I am unwell, and can see no 
one,”’ she said, coldly; and the maid departed 
wondering that anyone could send such a mes- 
sage as that to the handsome M. le Capitaine! 

Blanche threw herself back on her chair with 
afrown. It seemed to her little sbort of blas- 
phemy that a man like St. Aubyn should try 
to intrude on her sorrow. What sympathy 
could he have with a life like Frank Verreker's, 
pure as a saint’s, blameless as a child’s? The 
maid came back with a visiting card on which 
St. Aubyn had scrawled a line, “Come to me 
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on the balcony. I must see you, if only for 
half a second.” 

“Tell him tbat; I will come,” she said, 
wearily, and rising slowly from her chair, 
pushed back her ruffied hair with her hand 
and went reluctantly downstairs. 

As she stepped out of the window, her face 
white as her handkerchief, her eyes dark- 
rimmed and haggard, he came towards her 
with both hands outstretched. 

“ This is very kind of you,” he murmured, 
gratefully, as he pressed her chilly fingers in 
his warm ones, 

‘If you have anything to say to me, please 
say it at once,”’ she said, coldly. “Iam very 
tired, and it is late.” 

“ You are going away to-morrow, and I felt 
I must say good-bye.” 

‘*T daresay you will follow us.” And she 
leant her head dejectedly against the passion- 
flower, feeling that all through the future 
he would be sure tofollow, whether she would 
or no. 

“Tf I can I will. But if I can’t-——” he 
broke off, abruptly. ‘ Blanche, am I so utterly 
yore to you that you can't look me in the 

ace?” 

“Hateful, no. It would be very sad for me 
and you to hate each other,” she said, slowly, 
as she raised her heavy eyes to his. 

“Sad! it would be maddening,”’ with sudden 
passion. ‘If I died before I got you to love 
me I couldn’t rest in my grave.” 

She could not understand his vehemence. 

His face was white as her own, his lip 
trembled. 

* But there is no question of dying yet. 
You are strong and young—you may live to be 
nivety.” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘T am not the sort of fellow to live to a calm 
old age. And it would be just my luck if, now 
that you had made life worth having, it was 
takén from me.” 

‘How calm and peaceful it all looks ”— 
leaning over the balustrade, and looking down 
into the moon-lit garden. 

‘Yes; and it will look just the same to- 
morrow. When you are away, and 1——” 

‘« Like ourselves at Wiesbaden.” 

‘‘ Shall I be there?” he said, dreamily. ‘If 
forebodings go for anything you may be; but 
I shall be left behind.” 

“ If you make up your mind to lose your 
—_ perhaps you will. Good-night; it is very 
ate.” 

“ Good-night.”” His deep voice shook, and 
his face, usually so stern and resolute in its 
faultless beauty, grew soft as a woman’s. 
“Blanche, I swore to Heaven last night that 
I would try to be worthy of my angel-wife. 
Don’t tremble so, darling; you shall be happy 
if itlie in the power of man to make+you 
so.” 

Then‘he stooped. Somethingin his manner 
made her yield—something in the ending 
eyes which would not be denied. is lips 
touched hers, and he raised his head with a 
deep breath. 

“Oh! Heaven, if I lose her!’’ he said, in a 
broken voice; and in another moment he had 
disappeared down the steps into the darkness, 
and she was left alone amongst |the passion- 
flowers with her beating heart softened towards 
him, against her will. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
‘¢coME BACK TO ME!” 


Lavy Lusuineton having declared herself to 
be perfectly incapable of railway travelling, 
Sir Charles, who was bent upon departure, 
consented that the first part of the journey 
should be performed in a carriage. 

The morning was a delicious one, with a 
soft haze hanging over the distant hills, and 
tempering the heat of the sun. Blanche look- 
ing neither to right nor left with the shyness 
of grief when first exposed to the public gaze, 
= her place on the back seat by her uncle’s 
side. 





Augusta took no notice of her, but leant 
over the side of the carriage talking to some 
acquaintances, who had gathered round the 
door to wish the travellers bon voyage. Lady 
Lushington remarked in surprise at the 
absence of their more intimate friends, which 
Sir Charles accounted for by observing that 
the hour was early. Then hats were raised, 
hands waved, and they drove off. 

At the last moment Ronald Vivian rushed 
up, too late to shake hands he could only wave 
his hat in sign of farewell. How utterly that 
one day and a half of grief had changed the 
whole expression of his face. 

It used to be as sunny as the sunniest day 
in July, now it was white and stern as if 
trouble and he had been mates for years 
instead of days. Blanche clasped her hands 
together in her lap. 

The sight of him, even for that passing 
moment, had roused her into sudden life, and 
reminded her that there was something to 
fear in the future, as well as to regret in the 
past, 

“Is my paperin your way?” and Sir Charles 
moved his Galignani to one side. 

“Not at all, thank you. Is there any 
news?” she asked, more out of politeness 
than because she felt any interest in the 
answer. 

“Nota bit. Politics are duller than any 
ditch-water. Theworld in general seems to 
be enjoying a nap. Humph! Here’s one of 
Strathaven’s horses scratched for the Two 
Thousand—at least, it’s not going torun. By 
George, the man’s dead!”’ 

“IT wish you wouldn’t startle me so, Charles,” 
said Lady Lushington, pettishly. ‘‘ Who’s 
dead? Any oneI know?” 

“St. Aubyn’s uncle—Strathaven ! ”’ 

The colour rushed into Augusta's face, and 
Blanche turned pale. 

‘* Will it make any difference to him?” in- 
quired Lady Lusbington, presently. 

‘* All the difference in the world, I suppose, 
a3 he is his heir.” 

“Dear me. To think of him as an earl. I 
hope he won’t be stuck up.” 

“Not the least likely, considering he was 
born to it. It is only a parvenu who is upset 
by a title. Have you got sach a thing as a 
paper-knife?” 

Blanche produced one that she had brought 
for his benefit. 

“I cannot think where he was this morn- 
ing,” pursued his better half, with a puzzled 
brow. 

“Tt was so very odd that neither he nor 
Lord Halifax should be there to wish us good- 
bye; and your friend, Augasta, Count Grossi, 
I quite expected him. Do you know what 
kept him away?” 

“No,” she said, in a muffled voice, and it 
seemed as if she had some difficulty in even 
uttering that small monosyllable. 

A secret dread was consuming her as she sat 
in stonysilence. She could scarcely constrain 
herself to be still, she felt as if she must cry 
out to the trees and hedges in her misery. 

What had she done in her wretched frantic 
jealousy? Had she not egged another man on 
to avenge her, knowing that if her will were 
done she would never have courage to face the 
life that would lie before her? 

She dug her small white teeth into her lips 
in the effort to be still. The uncertainty was 
maddening. 

Whilst she was torturing herself with hor- 
rible doubts he might be smoking his cigarette 
in the Kirhaus Gardens, flirting with Rosa 
Travers, and offering as he had so often done 
to herself, to swallow down a whole glass of 
the nauseous mineral waters if she would put 
her lips to the brim. 5 

Yes, life was after all, very unlike a tragic 
opera, and tragic denouements were more fitted 
for the stage than for our prosaic existence. 
It was folly to raise up a ghost to frighten 
one’s self into unneces hysterics. 


She opened a novel, determined to drive 
unpleasant thoughts away, but the remedy 
rarely succeeds when the would-be-reader’s 
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mind is entirely occupied with one idea to the 
exclusion of every other, and she found her- 
self turning the pages itis true, but without 
the slightest knowledge of their contents. 

Her father’s voice broke the silence. 

“Where was it that we were to turn off the 
high road to get a better view of the Rhine?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Travers said near threesmall cottages 
at the corner of a lane,” and Augusta bent over 
her book. 

“ Ah, I thought so. And there they are!” 
he exclaimed, with satisfaction, as he stood 
up to give the requisite directions, 

For some little while they drove up a leafy 
lane, where honeysuckle hung the hedges with 
its garlands, and then the hedges ended, and 
a small forest of pines spread on either side 
of the road. 

Here and there a sunbeam fell in a trans- 
verse line across the shadow, but further 
from the road, where the tops of the trees 
met in a sterile embrace, there was no ray to 
lighten the gloom. 

To Augusta’s vivid fancy it seemed a picture 
of what her life might be in the future, and 
she shivered. 

“1 don’t see much by way of a view,” mat- 
tered Sir Charles, discontentedly. 

“TI think there soon will be on your side,” 
said Blanche, reassuringly; ‘‘and what is 
more, there is someong looking at it.” 

‘*He’s in a deuce of a hurry,” said Sir 
Charles, leaning out; ‘‘heis scrambling into 
a fiacre, as if his life depended on it. By 
George! it’s Grossi. He’s off the other way, 
#80 we shan’t be able to ask any questions.” 

As he spoke, they reached a clear space of 
grassy meadow-land which sloped down with 
gentle undulations to the Rhine, On the oppo- 
site bank there was a ruined castle at the 


summit of a vine-clad hill, and at its feet the | 


legend-haunted river flowed on in changeless 
majesty, bearing in its bosom the secrets of 
the past, and hurrying forward like a lever to 
his mistress, to its far-off destiny in the dis- 
tant sea, 

A small knot of people were standing by the 
edge of the wood, gathered round a dark 
object which was lying on the grass. Blanche 
looked up in surprise to see that Augusta’s 
teeth were chattering as if with cold. 

‘* Stop,” she cried, hoarsely, and the coach- 
man pulled up at once. 

‘* Why, there's Halifax!” cried Sir Charles, 
and not waiting for the door to be opened, he 
clambered over it with the agility of a boy. 

For the first time he began to suspect what 
had happened, and he was anxious to get to 
the spot before the ladies had a chance of 
- finding it out. 

‘ Stay where you are,” he said, authorita- 
tively, seeing that Augusta was standing up. 
**IT am only going to satisfy your curiosity,” 
and he hurried on. ‘' Why, Halifax, what’s 
this?” as he joined the group, and saw the 
little man’s face white as’ his own collar. 
‘s Anything serious? Has there been an acci- 

ent?” 


Lord Halifax drew him forward. 


“St. Aubyn,” he said, in a choked voice; | 


‘“‘ dead—shot through the heart,” 


“ Heaven bless my soul!” 

There he lay, his head pillowed on the sur 
geon’s kaee, his black lashes res‘ing on the 
pallor of his cheeks, his clear-cut features 
rigid with the stillness of death, and his 
restless heart stilled for all eternity—more 
beautiful in death than life, for on his lips 
there was a smile as if the peace of Heaven 
had already fallen on the hushed longings of 
his soul. 


His waistcoat was unfastened, the delicate 
cambric shirt stained with blood, and Dr. 
Wiedner’s sunburnt hand was laid upon his 
heart, 

A great awe came upon Sir Charles. He 
had lived in fear and dread of what this man 
might do, and he was dead—p»werless to 
harea~tying at his feet a helpless lamp of 
clay. 

Could such a thing happen in the midst of 





every-day life, and the world go on again as if 
nothing had happened ? 

He felt dazed, bewildered, when he was 
startled by a cry—a woman’s cry of utter, 
heart-breaking azony—which froze the blood 
in his veins. He turned, and saw Augusta 
changed into something widely different from 
his usual daughter. 

Her eyes were fixed upon St. Aubyn’s face 
with a ghastly stare; her brows met, her lips 
in as if with words she had no voice to 
8 
Blanche, trembling all over, tried to pull 
her back, but she wrenched herself away, as 
if she loathed the touch of her hand. The 
others watched in pitying silence, guessing at 
some unknown link between this wretched 
woman and the dead, as she dropped on her 
knees beside him and caught his cold hand 
to her heart. 

“Stuart,” she said, very softly, with her 
face so full of. the trouble and longing of life 
put close to his so still in the passionless calm 
of death ; “come back to me. I will forgive 
you—and no one ever loved you as I do! 
Speak to me—look at me only just once!” 

All held their breath, none daring to inter- 
fere between the living and the dead. Blanche 
felt, ob, so pitiful, towards them both. 

If she could but have called St. Aubyn back 
to life, she would have given worlds to tell him 
that she was so sorry for her coldness—to 
say good-bye once more as friends! But 
what was her sorrow compared to Augusta’s, 
the woman who had loved him as men are 
rarely loved. 

**Oome away,” said Sir Charles, hoarsely. 

‘* Bat he doesn’s hear,” she cried, piteously. 
‘He won’t listen. I waht to tell him some- 
thing when he wakes.” 

“ He won’t, wake, just yet,” scarcely know- 
ing what he said in his anxiety to get his 
daughter away“ You had better come to 
your mother.” 

‘** But he is so cold—so cold.” 

And she took her prettily embroidered 
handkerchief, and covered it round his neck. 

Blanche hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed, whilst Sir Charles’s eyes grew dim, and 
Lord Halifax muttered,— 

‘*Poor thing!” 

‘You must come, dear,” said her father, 
firmly; ‘ your mother is waiting.’’ 

“No, not yet,” and she shook her head; “I 
must be here when he opens his eyes. 

“ Tell her, I can’t,”and Sir Charles in despair 
looked appealingly at the surgeon. 

“These eyes, madam,” said Dr. Weidner, 
earnestly, looking with infinite compassion at 
the poor distraught face which Augusta raised 
to his, ‘‘ will never open butin a better world 
than this.” 

The puzzle and the trouble went out of her 
expression as she caught his meaning. Her 
eyes flashed with sudden madness. 

“ He’s dead !”’ she cried, throwing her arms 
above her head; “and it is I who have killed 
him. Do you hear? I am his marderess ! 
Let medie. Oh, Heaven, let me die! ” 

With a wail that seemed to come from the 
very depths of a broken heart she flung herself 
face downwards on the corpse. 

There they lay, both together—the loved and 
the lover—the living and the dead; and with 
hands that trembled for very pity, Sir Charles 
and Lord Halifax tried in vain to separate 
them ; whilst she, whom St. Aubyn had loved 
with the uncontrolled passion of his rebellious 
heart, but without return, let her tears drop 
down upon his unresponsive face, grieving 
most of all because be had died without one 
moment to think of Heaven —with all his sins 
upon his head. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
‘‘THE WOMAN TEMPTED ME,” 


Finpine it impossible to pursue their journey 
to Wiesbaden, Sir Charles and Lidy Lushing- 
ton thought it advisable to return as fast as 
they could to Homburg. 








Augusta’s state was so alarming that they 
sent for Dr, Wiedner at once. 

Knowing some of the circumstances, and 
guessing at the rest, he was able to arrive at a 
just estimate of her condition. 

An attack of brain fever was imminent, and 
it was evident from his manner that he 
thought very seriously of the case. 

All that night neither Lady Lushington nor 
Blanche had a wink of sleep. Nothing would 
persuade Augusta to go to bed. 

She paced up and down, dressed in a light 
blue silk that St. Aubyn had once admired, 
and every now and then put on her hat, say- 
ing,— 

“He is coming! he is coming!” 

After listening intently she would sigh 
heavily, tear it off, and fling it on to the 
floor, to be picked up, replaced, and thrown 
down again in a few minutes. 

The same pantomime was repeated a 
hundred times. 

A step in the corridor excited her beyond 
measure; she ran to the door with acry of joy, 
and finding it locked shook it till the hinges 
seemed as if they must give way. 

‘‘He is there, let me out. Oh, Stuart, I 
knew you would come. They told me you were 
asleep, but I knew better. I always knew you 
better than the others. And you loved me, 
loved me, loved me! Oh, Heaven, if you 
hadn’t I know I should have died!’’ 

And then she would lean against the wall, 
shaking as if with cold; but always with the 
same expectant look upon her face, as if she 
were listening for a voice that was silenced for 
ever. 

Lady Lushington, utterly worn out, dropped 
into a doze, but Blanche sat and watched with 
wide open, sleepless eyes, afraid to lose the 
restless figure from her sight. 

She was thankfal when the first ray of dawn 
peered through the blinds. 

Another day had come, and surely some of 
the horror of the last was over. 

She bent her head in prayer. , 

Augusta crossed the room with a rapid, 
stealthy step. 

She flung open the window, and leant out, 
softly singing the refrain of a love song that 
St. Aubyn had been in the habit of mur- 


muring. 

Abt how well Blanche remembered it under 
the balcony, the night that she burnt her piece 
of honeysuckle—the last poor tie which had 
seemed to bind her to Ronald Vivian. ‘ 

She got up from her seat with as little noise 
as she could, afraid of waking ber aunt, yet 
still more afraid of what might happen if she 
were nt close enough to Augasta to seize hold 
of her, if necessary. 

The song ceased— there was a step under the 
window. 

Every nerve in her body quivered—a gleam 
of joy passed over the trouble in her face as 
she bent forward eagerly, and saw a man 
standing in the garden just below. 

“He is come!” she cried, in rapture, and 
tearing her dress away with irresistible force 
from her cousin’s hand, she jumped on to the 
sill and out into empty space. Hurrying to 
8t. Aubyn, with no thought but for him, and 
him alone, breathless and senseless, she was 
caught in his murderer’s arms! . 

It was Count Grossi, who, braving all possi- 
ble legal penalties for the catastrophe on the 
road to Frankfort, had stolen back to Hom- 
burg under cover of the night to have one look 
at the beautiful face which had tempted him 
to soil his hands with blood. $ 

When Blanche reached the garden, panting 
and half sick with terror, she found him kueel- 
ing on tho grass, with Augusta’s head resting on 
bis knee, his face bent close to hers, whilst his 
lips murmured loving words of tenderness, 
and his hand caressed the luxuriant masses of 
her dark hair, hanging dishevelled down 
amongst the dew. 

‘Tg she hurt?” she gasped. 

“No. I caught her.” 

To see him kneeling there, alive and well, 
whilst St. Aubyn was dead, turned her faint 
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with repugnance. 
him more hotly if she had loved: the other as 
he. had loved her. His’ presence, seemed to 
pollute the air, and his touch,was desecration 
to the unconscious form lying so helplessly in 
his embrace. 

Turning to,the suisse who had. unbarred the 
door for her she requested him to.assist:her to 
carry the lady upstairs, 

“ Pardon, mademoisele,’’:.said .the Count, 
coldly. ‘That office is mine—and..mine 
alone.” 

She looked. at. him with resentful .eyes, her 
heart almost bursting-with indignation, 

‘*Is there no punishment in this land of 
Germany for the. man ..who. takes : another 
man’s. life?’’ 

“ There isy and mademoiselle may conceive 
how great .my interest. in -this .lady.is,as:I 
have braved it for her. sake. 
the way.to. her.apartment, I will follow.” 

Stooping down he raised Augusta in .his 
arms as.if she had .been.a. child,..and then, 
overcome by his feelings, as her poor helpless 
head sank upon-bis breast,.kissed her passion- 
ately on lip and brow and cheek. 

“ Do you ‘know,’ cried Blanche, hoily, * if 
my poor cousin could speak,;.she would.tell 
you thatshe-would rather have: broken. every 
bone in ber body than owed her safety to you 
—~the man who shot her dearest friend?” 

He bit bis mousteches savagely, and «his 
cheeks, pale already, became.almost. green, 

‘‘ Whatever I did was done for her. 

Without.a word, silenced by the. horrors of 
the hinted truth, Blanche turned .her back 
upon him, and led the way into the house. .In 
the hall stood .Lady: Lushington. in..her dress- 
ing-gown, her teeth .chattering, her hands 
clasped. . She.had.been.afraid to.come any 
further lest the mangled body of her .child 
might greet her eyes.outside. 

“She is unhurt,’.and Blanche took. her 
gently by the arm and.led ‘her up the. stairs. 
The hotel was still perfectly.silent; but ina 
short half hour. the. active..life of every: day 
would soon revive; and she was auxious to 
gain the shelter of their own spartments 
before the waiters. aud chambermaids were 
stirring. 

Count Grossi laid Augusta gently down on 
her bed, and stood looking at her with heaving 
breast and longing eyes, as if he were unable to 
tear himself.away. 

Lady Lushington could only sob and wring 
her hands ;.bat Blanche, still incensed:against 
him, pointed relentlessly to the door. 

He turned towards her in sullen defiance. 

“ Have you no thanks for.me, mademoiselle ? 
If.I had not been under the window your 
cousin would have lost her life,” 

‘‘T will thank you for nothing but to leave 
the room.” With her head thrown back, and 
her eyes flashing, she pointed again to the door. 

Lacking the audacity to resist, and knowing 
that every moment-he lingered in the town 
imperilled his own safety, with. one yearning 
look at the white face on the. pillow,.and a 
sweeping bow to the other ladies, he departed. 
As he passed through the ball he took care to 
bribe the suisse to silence, and having taken 
that precautionary measure, walked :bastily 
through the garden, sprang upon his horse, 
which he had left in charge of a trusted.groom 
outside, and galloping down the quiet streets 
reached the open country justas the rays of 
the rising sun tinged the crest of the hills, and 
the waves of the Rhine. with a flood of crim- 
son light, He never drew reintill he reached 
the top of an ascent, from which a view of the 
roofs.and towers of Homburg could be seen. 
Then he,pulled up his panting horse, and 
loaked back. The city looked wondronsly fair 
im the fresh morning air, bathed in a golden 
haze, but occupied with -his own burning 
thoughts he.had no eye for the beanties of 
nature. 

“ When the grass has grown over his grave 
then I shall come back to claim you, ana-ville, 
and you must be mine.’ His eyes, gleamed, 
and _he raised his right hand, as if to add force 
to bis words; then turning rouni, he rode on 


She could. not. have. hated. 


If, you-will.lead | 





past.the vine-clad hills, with no remorse in his 
pitiless heart, no thought but forthe reward 
which. was to be the price iof blood, 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 
Ssconp Sicut.—A man, who had a good 
telescope, looked at his third cousin through it, 
which brought him as near as a first cousin. 


“Ma,” exclaimed a youngeter..at. a party, 
pointing to an elaborate epergue in the middle 
of the.table, ‘‘ have you hired.that? I never 
saw it before.”’ 


A’ country editor remarks that no man can 
afford’ to make ‘a fool of himself. Our con- 
temporary forgets, however, that some men are 
utterly reekless of ‘expense. 


A Gtyrtmman asked an American the other 
day what he thought of the English climate. 
He laughed, and said, “Why, you haven't. got 
a climate ; you’ve only got samples!” 


Wuen Fogg heard'of:a boy who was terribly 
injured while playing with tire, he quietly re- 
marked :-—=“ Ohythat ismothing ; he is only a 
little suu burnt,” 


“ Waar part do you perform in the great 
drama of life?” asked a wit of a peasant.— 
‘*T mind my-own business,” was the quiet 
reply. 

A FAsHIonaBLE lady, in boasting of her new 
“ palatial residence, said the windows were a}l 
of stained glass.—‘t That’s too bad!” cried her 
mother. ** But won't soap and turpentine take 
the stains out?” 


“ Wuat makes ‘the’ milk'so warm?” the 
milkman was asked, ‘when he brought the can 
to the door one morning. ‘“ Please, mum,’ he 
answered, “ the pump-handle’s broke, ‘and 
missus took the water from’ the boiler.” 


““Wuat are you going to do after you Jeave 
college?” asked afriendofasenior. ‘‘I don’t 
quite koow as_yet, but I,think I shall take 
orders.” ‘This gentleman.has become the 
friend of a great many actors, and is.constantly 
asking for stalls for two. 


“ Cuan.es,” shesaid, ‘as’ she: brushed his hair 
back fromehis: forehead when he'sat reading 
the paper, ‘*why isawatch-dog smajler in'the 
morning than:he is at night?’’—“Heain’t.” 
— Yes he is. »Beeause he has to be let out:at 
night aud taken in inthe morning.” 

Wuat part of the-eye is like a rainbow ?— 
‘The iris. What partis like a school-boy ?— 
‘The pupil. What part islike the globe !—The 
ball. What part is like the top of a chest ?— 
The lid. What part is like a piece of a ‘whip ? 
—Tielash. What part is like the ‘summit of 
a hill?—The brow. 

“Tu not very “proud of your progress in 
school,”’*rematked a mother to her son, who 
was struggling along in the third standard. 
‘There's Charley Shay is always ahead of you, 
and he isn’t near as old.’’—‘I know it,” he 
sobbed. “Teacher said he learned ell there 
was to learn in’ the room, ard that left me 
without anything to learn.” 

A rizsy-man challenged) a. barrister, who 
gratified him by an acceptance, The duellist, 
who was dame, requested that he.might have a 
prop.— Suppose,” said-he, “I lean agsiost 
this milestoue?— Agreed,” said the lawyer, 
“ provided I may lean against the next.” The 
duel never came off. 

“ Wuat a methodical fellow youare, Brown! ” 
said Fitkins, who had stepped into Brown’s 
office during the latter’s absence.—‘* Why, 
what do you mean?” asked Brown, who had 
just entered.—“*Mean?” echoed Fitkins ; ‘‘ to 
think that you should lock all your drawers up 
when you are only going out for five minutes ! 
’Tisn’t likely that anyone: would meddle with 
your papers. ’—* Of coursenot,” replied Brown; 
“ but how did you find out that the drawers 
were locked !” 


A. certain. clergyman:who yleft a+ notice in 
|. his pulpit to be read by the preacher who ex- 
changed with him for the day, neglected to 
denote carefully a \private postcript,.and the 
congregation were) astonished :to hear the 
stranger wind up by saying: ‘‘-You-willyplease 
come to dine with me at the personage.” 


“Hort0x! When did you return’?’ “asked 
Snopson of his friend Binns, whom he met in 
the street.— Why, I hav’nt been away?” re- 
plied the latter.—‘* You hav’nt'?”’ increduously 
asked Snopson. “‘ Why, you lock so worn out 
and near dead ‘that 'I positively thought you 
had been away to one’ of' the watering-places 
for afew weeks, for the benefit of your health,” 


Lancs. Hanns,-Sydney Smith tells of a-maid 
who used to boil the eggs very well by her 
master’s: watch; but one dayhe could notlend 
it to her because it-was under repair; so«she 
took the time fromthe kitchen clock, and the 
eggs:came up: nearly raw.—‘* Why did you not. 
take the three minutes from the clock«as: you 
do from ithe ~watch,: Marty ?”—‘* Well, «sir, I 

sthought that would be:too much, as the hands 
are so much larger.” ‘ 


PreEsERvATION oF A Favovrrrze Mrytster.—A 
minister was called in to ‘see a man “who was 
very ill. After finishing his visit,“as he was 
leaving the house, he said‘to the man’s wife, 
“ My good woman, do you not go toany church 
atali?” Oh, yes, sir, we gang to the Barony 
Kirk” ‘““Then why-in the world did you send 
for me? Why “aidn’t ‘you send for Doctor 
Macleod ?”’ “Na, ua,'sir,*deed no; we wadna 
risk him. “Do ye.no-kenits a dangerous case 0” 
typhus?” 7 


Evew Lapy Artists. Nexp A..Lirrrit Practica. 
Kyow.epex.—Just down by. the stream where 
the bracken grows she placed her easel, and sat 
by it, sketching from.natare. —‘‘ Please, ma’am, 
is that me you’re drawing milking that cow in 
the pasture ?’’—‘* Why, , yes, my li‘tle man; 
but I didn’t know;you. were looking! ”—“’Coz, 
if that’s me,” continued the boy, upmindful of 
the artist’s confusion; ‘‘ you, put.me on the 
wrong side of thecow;and I’ll get kicked. over.” 


Dourme a heavy shower, a business-man 
carrying & very wet umbrella entered an hotel 
to pay a “callto somé-one upstairs. After 
placing his umbreHa where it might drain, he 
wrote upon & sy of paper’and’ pinned to it 
the words: “N.B.—This umbrella belongs to 
a man who ‘strikes ‘a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound blow. Back’ in fifteen minutes.” “He 
went his*way upstairs, and, after an absence 
of fifteen minutes, returned to find his umbrella 
gone; atid in its place’a note reading: “* P.S. 
—Umbrella taken by a man who walks’ ten 
miles am hour. ‘Won’t be back at all.” 

Ay.old bet.is still waiting. for decision ; it 
has been before several competent courts, and 
may finally reach. the Lords. This isthe 
history :—When an. hon, member rises.to make 
a speech, and happens to deposit -his: bat, in 
the place where he subsequently sits down, 
there is danger for that hat .shoold.the hon. 
member sit down precipitately. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s hat has had some desperately 
narrow escapes in its time. On one occasion 
the popular baronet got up to address the 
Honse and left his‘hat on the — Ph reney he 
was speaking a reporter in the gallery above 
melee bet with a coHeague that Sir Stafford 
when “he sat down would sit upyn his*hat. 
The ch went on. Sir Stafford was in 
splendid ‘‘form,’’and after a brilliantdiscourse, 
incontinently resumed bis seat. An occupant 
of the front Opposition bench, who detected 
the danger, removed the hat in the very nick 
of time, Thereupon arose an interesting dis- 
cussion between the two people who had mate 
the bet. One contended that he eared the 
wager inasmuch as Sir Stafford had not «sat 
upon his hat. Theother allege that.he would 
have sat upon it had not sommebody removed it. 
The delicate point-was referred to a sporting 
paper which declared its inability. to decide it, 
and, as a matter of fact, that bet has not been 





decided to this:day. 
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: SOCIETY. 


Tux jewels presented by the Earl of Durham 
to his bride are of great value, having cost, it 
is said, £60,000. Among the precious stones 
are some “ofthe most beautiful sapphires in 
the world. 


Tue Empress of Germany has presented the 
parith church at Gravelotte with a set of altar 
ornaments, ‘The,burgomaster went to Baden 
Baden to return the thanks of his townsmen 
to the august donor; whom he begged to accept 
from.his fellow-citizens an artistically-worked 
bonbonnitre. | This-was graciously received, 
and in return the’ Empress sent the mairé’s 
wife a costly brooth. 


Tue Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and re- 


presentatives. of ,.several neighbouring noble | 


houses were present:ata ball held recently..at 
the Outlers’ Hall, Sheffield, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to a local Children’s 
Hospital. The Fitzwilliam party, numbering 
about thirty,;arrived in style in seven carriages, 
drawn by splendid horses, which, with the 


accompsnying postillions and outriders, created | 


a sensation in town. 
Ovr Princess Royal (the Crown Princess of 


Germany), who ‘has’ been visiting the Princo | 


aud ‘Princess Christian ‘aud the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, is looking remarkably 
well,and- animated, although her embonpoint 
has‘decidedly increased. She proved herself a 
true English princess by going to receive the 
Guards when they. arrived at Victoria Station. 
It is but few opportanities she has of showing 
much sympathy with her native country, and 
we were glad to see her entbrace this one, 


-A most interesting wedding was that of Miss 








Mary Charters, only daughter of'Mr, G: Char- | 
ters, of Stoke Park, Ipswich, which took place | 


at Ipswich on “Wednesday, the 15th ult., to 
Count Uarl Esterhazy, of Pressburg, Hungary. 
Last summer, Mr. and Mrs. Charters, with 
their danghter, were cruising on the river Nile, 
when 'their‘boatwas upset. Count Esterhazy 
was ‘passing in “his P cape at the time, and 
rescued the:party. .The acquaintance formed 
under these «eircumstances resulted in the 
marriage. Oount Esterhazy, who was dressed 
in the Hungarian costume, was accompanied 


by Count Czaky, similarly attired, and Captain | adel de. 


Sebastiani, wearing.a uniform, 


Gerat preparations were made at Mar- 
ston House, near! Frome, for-the festivities at- 
tendant on the coming of “age’of Viscount 
Dungarvan, the eldest son of the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, the master of the Queen’s Buck- 
hounds, on the'24th Nov. In addition to the 
u:nal festivities, such as a ball to the tenantry, 
&c., there-was .also. a meet : of -the. Queen’s 
Buckhounds at ‘Marston House, which 
event was looked forward to with ‘great 
interest in the neighbourhood. The men 
of the Frome -troop..of.the North Somerset 
Yoemanry Cavairy, of which Viscount Dun- 
garvan is. a lieutenant, presented his lord- 
ship with.a; present. on. the occasion, and the 
‘tradesmen of Frome gave:a service of plate. 


A Brinirant wedding was that of Miss Janet 
Wood, yonngest daughter of the late General 
Blucher Wood and Lady Constantia, sister of 
Henry, third Earl»of Lonsdale, with Major 
John ‘Ramsey Slade. The» bride, who was 
given away by her elder sister, Miss Evelyn 
Wood, was dressed im white corded silk, and a 
small wreath of orange blossoms, over which 
fell a tulle veil. The bridesmaids wore ivory 
Indian silk, embroidered with geld, looped up 
on one side with gold cord and tassels, and 
trimmed. with silk of the same colour and gold 
lace, creampdace.bonnets, with gold pompons 
and pearls. Each young lady was presented 
with # brooch’ (diamond and pearl lily of the 
valley set on a gold branch) by the bridegroom. 
The honeymoon is being passed-at Asterley 
Park, Southall, the residence of the Dowager 
Duchess of ‘Cleveland, great aunt to the bride. 





STATISTIOS. 

Hounps anp Hunters.—There are, it seems, 
ten packs of staghounds in England, with 2454 
couple of hounds; 144 packs-of foxhounds, 
with nearly 5,700 couple; and many packs of 
harriers and beagles besides.. The foxhounds 
alone give’ employment to 109 huntsmen and 
275 *‘whips,” and not less than a quarter of a 
million is annually expended in maintaining 
their establishments, 

Rexierovs Censvs or Vicrorra.—This census, 
in which everyone has been at liberty to enter 
his religion in any manner which best pleased 
his fancy,,is.a very curious document. Of 
862,346 persons, very: nearly 300,000 (i.¢., 
299,542)-return themselves as belonging to the 
Charch of England, nearly 200,000 (more 
exactly, 197,157)..as.Roman Catholics, :consi- 
‘derably over 100,000 as Presbyterians of some 
shade or other, and ‘nearly‘the same number 
as ‘Methodists of some shade or’ other; while 
cf the other Protestant sects none much exceed 
20,000—about the ‘number of : Baptists—the 
Independents falling in numbers slightly below 
the Baptists. Eleven thousand are returned 
as Pagans. There-are in Great. Britain about 
10,000 able-bodied *convicts, of “whom only 
about 1,000 are available for public works, 





Mewory is strengthened by exercise, and 
life by remembrances. 

Everyone has his faults, but we do not see 
the wallet on our own backs. 

Tue history of the world is nothing but a 
proevession of clothed ideas. 

Ir is sad but trae’ that we can silence our 
conscience easier than our desires. 

He who selects his companions with care is 
more likely to make unto ‘himself faithful 
friends. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Maxze Toucn Brezr.Tznper.—Cut your 
steaks the day before using into slices about 
two inches thick, rub them over with a small 
quantity of soda, wash off next morning, cut 
it into suitable thicknesses, and cook. The 
same process will.answer for fowls, legs of 
Try it, all who love delicious, 
tender dishes of meat. 

Roast Torxey.—Truss as for a fowl, except 
that the leg-shanks are alwayscut off. Roast 
it quite plain. .Take care to place a piece of 
buttered paper over the breast, baste it well 
at first with *butter,,and' then with its own 
gravy, and when nearly done, which may be 
known by seeing the steam drawing towards 
the fire, it must. be-dredged with; flour and 
again basted. “Serve on-a dish with gravy gar- 
nished with sausages or forcemeat balls. Bread 
sauce is eaten with it. 

Very Goop Pium Pupprnc.—Well wash-one 
pound of currants, and dry them in a cloth ; 
chop very fine one pound of beef suet, to which 
add gradually two tablespoonfals of flour ; put 
the suet in a large pan, and grate upon it the 
crumb of a stale one pound loaf of’ bread, add 
the currants,.and mix well together ; stone one 
pound of raisins,.and put them into the pan ; 
add half a pound of sultanaswell: washed and 
dried in a, cloth, also a quarter of a pound of 
candied orange. and lemon peel, and one ounce 
of citron; cut fine; ore ounce of sweet almonds 
blanched.and chopped ; mix half an ounce ‘of 
pudding spice, with one ounce of powdered 
sugar, and a teaspoonfal of salt; mix all well 
together as each. article is..added ; then stir in 
eight eggs, well beaten, yolks and whites sepa- 
rately, and one glass*of brandy ; stir the pud- 
ding well for half-an-hour, let it stand some 
time, then put it into two: basins, and boil-six 
hours in*plenty of water. Serve with pow- 
dered sugar sifted over, and-with wive, brandy, 
or plain sweet sauce, poured over them, or in 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is quite certain that in humanity every 
Species of goodness and beauty and power is 
directly communicable, not only or chiefly by 
intentional efforts, but by the mere contagion 
of presence. No one ean be long in’the’com- 
pany of noble, high-principled men and women 
without having his own character in some 
measure elevated and hisstandardraised. No 
one can be intimate with true genius or great 
ability in any ‘direction without learning to 
puaseciate and even in some degree to in- 

ale it. 


Tae first Spavish lady doctor has just taken 
her degree in Madrid—rather a startling inno- 
vation on the secluded, do-nothing habits of the 
sefioritas. She has met with considerable 
opposition, but her success has encouraged 
another compatriot to adopt the same profes- 
sion, and the latter, after being refused admis- 
sion to the Valencia School of Medicine, is 
now studying in Madrid. Wemen have won 
‘anther victory across the Atlantic, for in 
Oregon the proposition to introduce feminine 
suffrage has been accepted by both the State 
Legislature and the General Assembly, and is 
now to be put tothe popular vote, If this is 
favourable, as seems likely, women in Oregon 
will be admitted to full and equal suffrage for 
all departments of State Government. 


Horrmay Grrts.—So many pretty things may 
be made at home by skilful fingers, The 
painted tambourines still enjoy favour, and. a 
good substitute for one is made by'a wooden 
box cover eight ‘inches in diameter; paint: it 
in.some pretty colour or have it gilded and on 
this paint a design, either a flower or figure. 
For those'who are yet amateurs with the 
brush, a handsome transfer picture may’ be 
used instead. Old Spanish castles, figures 
dancing, aud many suitable designs for these 
come in-the transfer pictures. Before it is 
painted cut five slits lengthwise of the rim, in 
the middle and at equal distances apart. In 
four of theseput the cymbals—two in .a place— 
which can be made of tin, and held in position 
by bits of stout ‘wire or pins of: extra length. 
In the remaining slit fasten a handsome bow 
of satin ribbon, that will conceal the wire by 
which the tambourine is to be suspended, or 
itmay be hung up with a ribbon, without the 
wire, .Pretty frames for photographs can be 
made out of pasteboard or thin wood, covered 
with velvet and painted in the. form of a lat- 
ticed:- winéow with vines winding in and out, 
the picture filling the part intended for the 
window panes. Or cover with dark marble 
paper, pasted on ; decorate with tiny ferns and 
fine wood’ moss glued on, concealing the edges 
of the frames and ‘the oval. A pretty foot- 
stool may. be fashioned by taking « low square 
basket: made of splints: or willow—even the 
grotesquéIndian baskets will do—filling it full 
and hard with excelsior, so it will not tip over 
easily. .Now. make a.cushion for the top ; fill 
it with hair er cotton, eover it with pretty rep 
or felt, the upper ‘part outlined with long 
stitches in filling silk or zephyr or in embroi- 
dery ; now tie it down at each corner of the 
basket with bows of ribbon or tassels. Cover 
the basket ‘all over, before filling, with. long 
stitches of zephyr in daisy patterns or mar- 
guerites, or with bands of the same material 


as the cover, en:broidered or outlined to match. 


Or make a series of three cushions alike and 

ile one upon another, without the basket, A 
er footrest. maybe made for an invalid or 
old person in this way. The frame is made <f 
wood, covered with cloth or rep; the top is 
made to rise to any given height, and is stuffed 
like a stool; at: the top of this a large pocket 
is made, well wadded and lined throughout 
with flannel, fur or ‘silk; this is embroidered 
in any design,.or can be worked on canvas. 
The-top is ornamented: with a pinked ruching 
of cloth, and, in addition to tbis, around the 





a boat. 


lower part a fringe is ‘added. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lizziz.—To make an “ album basket,” form a basket 
of wire, and cover the wire with cotton ; then place the 
basket in a solution of alum water, so that the crystals 
may be deposited on the cotton. 

Mrna.—The better course would be to cease the corres- 
pondence, As far as we can understand the writer's 
purpose, he was intent on extorting a photograph from 
you under the pretext assigned, and so did not take the 
trouble to reply to you when his failure became apparent. 

J. R.—1. When a companion says, “I beg your pardon,” 
one may reply, “It is granted,” or, .“‘ Thank you, it is 
not necessary,” or simply bow. 2. The only penalty is 
being tabooed by people who respect themselves. 3. 
Above the average. 

Eva.—1. One may say, either “‘ He gave me an apple,” 

or, “‘He gave an apvle to me.” The quuenaliell con- 
struction is precisely the same in either case, as the 
word apple is the object of the verb gave, and the pro- 
noun is governed by the pre ition, whether it be ex- 
pressed or understood. 2. Writing is fair, though the 
note is too crowded. 
I. 8.—1. The Empress Josephine, the first wife of 
Napoleon I., died at Malmaison, near Paris, on the 29th 
of May 1814. Her remains were deposited in the church 
of Ruel, where a monument was erected to her memory. 
A statue of her was also inaugurated in 1859 at Fort de 
France, Martinique, her birthplace. 

Witt.—A year’s courtship will often convert a lady 
into a friend, while still failing to make an entire capture 
of her heart. In your own case, you are probably in 
danger ef trying to make too good speed. So stop tulk- 
ing about love for the present, and prove your devotion 
by delicate deeds of courtesy ; otherwise you may entail 
on yourself the evil of a point blank rejection. 

R. C. A.—1l. A lover should give his lady an engage- 
ment as soon as he can obtain one of a suitable size. 
He should not run the risk of re it in advance, 
for fear he may have his pains for nothing, and as well 
fail to suit her. ~_ It is not a pa - 
engagement ring do service also as a wedaing . The 
latter is also usually the heavier. 4 

Exurt.—-The Brocken is the thest summit of the 
Harz Mountains. It is situated in the province of Saxony, 
Prussia, and has an elevation of 3,740 feet above the sea. 
The mountain is often veiled in mist aud cloud-strata, 
and is celebrated for the phenomenon known as the 
“Spectre of the Brocken,” which is nothing more than 
the shadow of men, houses, or other objects, thrown 
upon the misty eastern horizon by the light of sunset. 
> M. D.—A lad of twelve ought to be glad of the chance 
of getting a good education, instead of going out at once 
to work. Before he has grown to manhood ‘he will have 
quite a plenty of hard labour, and he will then be too 
ignorant to en, in any a whereby his head 
can save his hands. Skill and brain-power are the best 
paying investments in this active progressive age ; and 
one who does not wish to be a mere drudge all his life 
had better qualify himself while he can for making the 
best use of his capabilities. 

8.8. 8.—1l. Itis not well for a young man of twenty 
one to wed a lady six years his senior, the more so as 
women usually age the earlier. The chances are he 
would be in the very prime of manhood while she would 
be declining into ‘the sere and yellow leaf.” There is 
sound reason in the rule that the gentleman should be 
the elder, in order that he may be fi:ted to cope with the 
pa ape ye of family life, by being his wife's coun- 
sellor and support, and that the couple may grow old 
together. 2. Plain and irregular. 

Cc. R. 8.—1. Such phrases 8s aren't, can’t, wouldn't, 
couldn't and won't are current in familiar conversation, 
and one or two of them may even be found ia the 
standard dictionaries as ‘‘ colloquial contracti ” They 
are not improper terms, in a grammatical sense, though 
they are too inelegant for use in literature or oratory. 
2. Such a term as ain’t is a vulgarism not to be tolerated 
by good usage even in chatting. 

B. West. — Your friend, in denying that Pope 
Alexander VI. was the father of Lucrezia Bo: is 
attempting a hopeless task, as that fact is certified to be 
true by the historians of that age and of later times. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that her birth, as 
well as that of her brother Cassar, occurred about a dozen 

ears before his elevation to the toga, and while he was 
living in Rome as 0 Borgia. If your 
friend will consult any general history, encyclopedia, 
or biographical dictionary, he will find this statement 
uncontradicted. 

Lrrrte Bett.—A lady aged twenty-three is not too old 
to begin to learn to play on the piano. Yet her chances 
of acquiring a mechanical skill in playing would be far 
better had she taken up the study in her girlhood. By 
all means, however, you should avail yourself of the 








services of the most skilled teacher at hand. It is a | 


curious fact that, while there is always a right way and 
a wrong way to do almost an: , & young beginner 
in music is almost sure to take the latter, and so to 
acquire vicious habits of playing, which require long 
drilling on the part of a tutor to be rid of. 

L. M. J.—When a lady replies to a suitor that she 
respects him, but does not k she can ever regard him 
as more than a friend, and also requests him not to 
reopen the subject again, he should respect her wishes 
asacommand. He will make a serious, and probably 
an irretrievable mistake, if he still pays attentions so 
marked and continuous as to make the subject one of 
general comment among their acquaintances. In such 
a case, he cannot act too deliberately, so as to recommend 
his person and suit indirectly, and the trial of absence 
is worth the testing. Any other course would have 
oe — of persecution, and that should be avoided 
at any cost. 





P. N.—Umbrellas have been used for ages in the East, 
and were most probably imported into Europe from 
Asia, Jonas Hanway, the traveller, who died about 
1786, was the first man who dared to introduce them into 

land. When he first appeared in public with an um- 

a over him he was met with jibes and sneers on 
every side, After using an umbrella for thirty years, he 
at last had the satisfaction of seeing that abused article 
come into common use. 

O. M.—To clean a dirty black dress, put two parts of 
soft water to one part of alcohol; or, if there be paint 
spots upon the stuff, use spirits of ti mtine. Soap a 
sponge well, = in the mixture, and ruba breadth at a 
time on both si les, stretching it upon a table. Iron on 
the wrong side, or that which is to be inside when the 
stuff is made up, first sponging off with hot water. Iron 
while damp. 

Lity.—A_ surly lover would be pretty sure to make 
a surly husband. If aman, when peculiarly put on bis 

behaviour,and with his acceptance intoa lady’s favour 

le ent on his good conduct, will not take the little 

n to be courteous and kind, then he should 

not be given the opportunity to vent his ill-humour on 

her defenceless head for lifetime. A woman who re- 

spects herself and values her peace cannot do less than 
dismiss a gruff and passionate suitor. 

May.—l. Such a ring would cost from two to five 
pounds, according to the weight of gold and tha fine- 
ness of the stone. 2. To check the feet from piring 
profusely use the following preparation :—Water, two 
ounces ; diluted sulphuric acid, forty drops ; compound 
spirits of lavender, two drachms. Take a spoonful twice 
aday. To correct the offensive odour, bathe the feet in 
a basin of water, to which has been added a strong 
solution of permanganate of potassa. 


FALLING SNOW, 


Softly the snow-flakes are falling without, 
And mantling the frozen earth ; 

While the happy children joyfully shout, 
Filling the air with their mirth. 


But while I sit watching, my heart is sad, 
As I think of winters past 

And my form is shaken by bitter’grief, 
As the aspen by the blast. 


For I think of her who watched with me then, 
The fall of the beautiful snow, 

As it covered the hills and narrow glen, 
And the busy streets below. 


How her merry laugh rang out on the air, 
As the flakes went flying round, 
Kissing the cheeks of a maiden fair, 
Or pressing the frozen ground. 


But to-night I’m watching the falling snow, 
From my quiet room alone ; 

For she who watched with me a year ago, 
Dwells now where storms are unknown. 


She was far too pure for this earth below, 
Her soul as the snow was white, 
And her little grave in the valley low 
Will be covered o’er to-night. ows 


Puzz.ep. —1. It is the bride’s place to provide the wed- 
ding cards, though this rule is often deviated from. In 
pre g them for delivery, each party draws h a list 
of friends who are to be favoured, and a card is‘addressed 
to each one so selected. 2. Twenty-two and seventeen 
are rather young ages to be married, y in the 
case of the lady, though some couples are at times as 
well matured to those ages as could be desired. Much 
depends upon the physique and circumstances of the 
parties themselves. 

Isa.—l. Little can be done to make the hair grow 
long, except by putting it up loosely, and keeping it in 
good condition by cae ba every night till it is soft and 
glossy. An occasional rubbing of the scalp with water, 
or weak spirits of any kind, will help by keeping it 
from dandruff. 2. A simple pre: tion 
for making the hair grow thicker, and which has been 
highly extelled, consists of iodide of potassium, two 
drachms ; rosemary water, one pint. Dissolve, and add 
a little cologne water to scent it. 

Cissy.—‘‘ Sham liquid” consists of sesqui car- 
bonate of from om carbonate of potash, 2 drachms 
each ; soft water, } piot. Dissolve, and add the soluticn 
to a mixture of tincture of cantharides, 1} fluid ounces ; 
rectified spirits, } pint ; good rum, lj pint. Agitate the 
whole rin together, adding a little scent, or not, at 
pleasure. The hair is to be wetted with it, well rubbed 
so as to form a lather, and then washed with cold or luke- 
warm water, or else rubbed drywith a cowel, and at once 
arranged with brush and comb. A common kind, in 
which the rectifie i spirit and one-third of the rum is re- 
placed by water, forms another “‘ shampoo liquid,” often 
used by hairdressers after cutting the hair. 


*Oxtp Corns.”—The first brass coin that was used at 
Rome of which there is any record was called the As 
made in the reign of Servius Tullius. Being stam d 
with the heads of oxen, sheep, swine, &c., it was ied 
pecunia, from pecus, cattle. Some time afterwards the 
stamyp was changed, and one side of the coin bore the 
figure of Janus; on the other the beak of aship. The 
original As weighed a , but was gradually reduced, 
and in the first Punic War the coins were only two 
ounces in weight, in the second only one ounce ; and in 
the year of the city 563, only half an ounce. The other 
brass coins were the Semissis, the Triens, the Quadrans, 
or Teruncius, and the sextans. 





Mvra.—A woman ought never to accept angpffer of 
marriage for the reason that her home has become un- 

leisant te her, through the ill-will of a step-mother. 

ueh a union would give little prospect of happiness and 
comfort in the future.- Nor should she favour the 
courtship of a consumptive young man, as his death 
might leave her a widow with a brood of little ones to 
be fed und clothed by the toil of her own hands. The 
better way would be to engage in some calling that 
would give her the means of an independent support. 
Dressmaking, millinery, teaching, or the it-office 
would answer for one willing to properly qualify herself, 

Nervovs.—In love matters, as in earning a fortune, a 
man’s success depends very largely on his own personal 
momentum, and on his skilful use of chance opportuni- 
ties. The poet's saying, ‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady,” is a sound epitome of courtship and its responsi- 
bilities. It will not do for him to let his constitutional 
timidity get the upper hand, or else his shyness will 
destroy his ready flow of spirits and his agreeableness as 
a companion. Young ladies want to be entertained when 
they go into society, though they do not desire this to be 
attempted in any ponderous or condescending manner. 
There is little doubt that, whatever difference of cordiality 
was shown toward you in the last meeting with your 
friend, was owing to your own embarrassment, and your 
failure to bear a fair share of the burden of chit-chat. 
Do not despair, but resolutely resol ve to do better in the 
future. You do not now need a special invitation before 
calling. 

8. A.—For « preparatiou to whiten and soften the skin 
and to prevent its chapping, take of the finest e 
honey, 4 ounces; white soft soap,2 ounces. Mix these 
thoroughly in a marble or w wood ware mortar, add- 
ing (if necessary) of liquor of potassa, two or three tea- 
spoonfuls, so as to —— a homogeneous paste or cream. 
To this add andrub in, by degrees and very gradually, of 
oil of almonds 34 on ; (previously mixed and scented 
with tial oil of al ds and (oil) of berga- 
mot, each 8 drahms ; oil of cloves and balsam of Peru, 
—_ 14 drachm ‘i and continue a ber _ 
whole assumes the appearance of a rich transparent jelly. 
Put the product into pots, or dumpy, wide-mouthed 
bottles. In use, portion of this amandine, about the 
size of a small filbert, is rubbed with a few drops of 
warm water, and its rich lather is applied to the hands, 
arms, face,and neck. In a short e, ard’ while the 
water on it is still milky, the skin is gently wiped with 
a soft napkin. 

D. B.—Society frowas upon a secret marriage, and 
that rightly. Indeed, we can scarcely conceive of a chain 
of circumstances that would justify such a clandestine 
alliance. It is almost impossible to free such a union 
from circumstances of a semi-dishonourable character. 
Either the bride or the groom, and perhaps both, are 
guilty of a gross breach of confidence toward the parents 
—the very jes out of all the world who have made 
the greatest sacrifices to advance their welfare, and who 
certainly have their personal happiness nearest at heart. 
We have seen sv much unhappiness result from such 
cases of deception that we are perforced compelled to 
warn youug folks to bear patiently what ills they may 
have rather than recklessly to incur perils they have 
little conception of. And as for the possibility of keep- 
——- @ marriage secret for a couple of years, such a 
chimerical idea might as well be dismissed from the 
mind. As the curiosity and ways of the world average, 
the chances are just about as likely that it could not be 
concealed as many months. 

Lity M.—Glazes for pottery, &c., must be reduced to 
avery fine powder. For use, they are ground with water 
to a very thin paste or cream, into which the articles, 
— baked to the state called ‘‘ biscuit,” are on 

oy are afterwards exposed to a sufficient 
host he's kiln to fuse the gaze, Another method of ap- 
plying them is to immerse the biscuit in water for a 
minute or so, and then the dry glaze powder is sprinkled 
over the moistened surface, Uommon enware is 
glazed with a composition containing lead, on which ac- 
count it is unfit for a purposes. Among the many 
substitutes offered, the following is considered one of the 
best: 100 parts of washed sand, 80 parts of purified pot- 
ash, 10 parts of nitre, and 20 parts of slacked lime, are 
to be well mixed and heated in a black-lead crucible, in 
a reverberatory furnace, till tho mass flows into a clear 
glass. Itis then to be reduced to a fine powder. The 
goods to be age are slightly burnt, dipped in water, 
and sprinkled with the powder. In making white, 
yellow, nm, blue, black, and violet glazing, one of the 
princip dients is the yellow protcxide of lead, 
generally called massicot. This substance is the dross 
that forms on melted lead ex to a current of air, 
which is collected and roasted until it acquires a uniform 
yel.ow colour. 
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GIVE THANKS. 


—_or——. 





Give thanks, give thanks, 
Poor or; 
For high o’er the billows’ swell, 
E’en over the blare of storm’s trumpet, 
You can list home's silvery bell ; 
Riven spars and sails that are tattered 
Are but the defeat of a day ; 


Give thanks, give thanks, 
Brave farmer, 
For the wealth your barns display ; 
No aword gate guards earth's Eden, 
And the ploughshare wins to-day ! 
You have the blushing fruit- 


You hove hen the chaffiess grain, The year’s crown is the blessing this 
And every one this Christmastide, Christmas 
Blesses your golden gain. When you enter the silver-rimmed bay. 


Give thanks, give thanks, 
Give thanks, give thanks, Chris: : ri 
Rich merchant, : o, mee 
of thought and steam ; 


3 For yours is the pathway of love! 
The old world’s 


Than the farmer's, or or’s, or mer- 


«and treasures chant’s 





Are no wild-Aladdin dream. It is prized all paths above! 
Your ships were all full-freighted, Give thanks for the toil that enriches, 
Where Eastern princes wait, For the flowers that brighten our life, 
And have borne rich gifts this Christ- | ana thanks that our Telghs hooey 
mas ris 
From India’s opulent gate. athel 


Deals the death-blow for ever = come 


The Secret of Gordon Chase, 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Tuere, Fraulein! I think we are safely on board at last, bag 
and baggage, and I am very glad of it, for Calais is a horrid place to 
stay in on a winter’s day. Are you comfortable?” 

Fraulein drew her cloak more closely about her, and saying some- 
thing to the effect that it was very cold, and necessary to take extra 
care of oneself as one neared the treacherous climate of Albion, 
mildly suggested going downstairs into the ladies’ cabin. 

“ Just as you like,” said Vivien Etheredge, rather disappointedly, 
for she loved the sea, even when its dark billows were tossing rest- 
lessly about as now, beneath a lowering sky, and Fraulein Schiiltz, 
noticing the wistful look she cast on the receding harbour of Calais, 
said, kindly,— 

‘Remain on deck, if you like, my dear, and if you are sure 
you do not feel cold. I, alas! am such a bad sailor that repose is 
pmommer | to me even when crossing this horrid little strip of 
channel.” 

This “ little strip of channel” was vindicating its title to be called 
horrid by those who could not defy the demon of sea-sickness, for 
the great foam-crested waves were rolling along one after another, and 
breaking in feathery clouds of spray against the steamer’s side as she 
cut through the heavy seas; and when, after seeing the German 
governess comfortably lodged in the cabin, Vivien came on deck 
again she found it deserted, save for one gentleman—a man of abont 
thirty-five, tall, slight, and fair, with a long blond moustache, and 
a certain air of breeding that lent him an expression best described 
as distingué. 

He followed Vivien with his eyes as she took her seat at the side 
of the vessel, wrapping herself up in her furs, and throwing a tiger 
skin rug over her knees, and it struck him that she made a singularly 
pretty picture sittidg thus, with one hand supporting her rounded 
cheek, while her eyes—eager, hopeful, and expectant—were gazing 
across at the white line of cliffs which marked her native land. She 
had been away for twelve years—twelve long years of monotonous 
school life, during which time she had never once left the quiet 
Belgian convent, with its black-robed Sisters and its unvaried routine, 
but now she was coming home for peer ages home to take her 
place in her brother’s house as its mistress, and to play her part in 
the great drama of life. 

Vivien wondered how she would like the home she was going to, 
and then her thoughts drifted away to Roy, her big, brave, handsome 
brother, who had been the hero of her school-girl dreams, and who 
she was prepared to love with all the fervour of her passionate, 
wilful woman’s heart. 

‘*T beg your pardon, you have dropped your book,” said a Jow voice, 
and looking up quickly, she saw beside her the gentleman with the 
fair moustache, holding in his hand a novel she had procured at 
one of the bookstalls, less because she wanted to read it than for the 
sake of being able to exercise the delightful prerogative of buying 
@ romance, which the stern discipline of the convent had hitherto 
forbidden her to read. R . 
She took it from him with «# pretty smile and a few words of 


















| thanks, and he immediately followed up the opportunity thus given 
him, and commenced a conversation which she was too unsophisti- 
cated to think it any harm to continue. Indeed, she thought it 
rather pleasant than otherwise to talk toa handsome man whose blue 
eyes made no efforts to disguise their admiration, although his lan- 
guage was carefully tuned to the limits of courtly good breeding. 

They talked of various things that verged in no way on the personal 
until the gentleman remarked that he was only just returning from 
Egypt, and that he had gone to Paris on buisness before procecding 
to London. 

“Then it is some time since you were in England ?” asked Vivien, 
interested in his careless, nonchalant disclosures. 

“ Over ten years, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘Ten years! How terribly homesick such a long absence must 
have made you,” 

“Oh, dear no, quite the reverse. There is no one in England I 
have the least desire to'see, and probably as few who desire to see 
me.” 

















“ But what a sad return yours must be, then,” exclaimed the girl, 
sympathetic with a picture of such loneliness. 

“Tt has its advantages as well as its drawbacks, and probably the 
former outweigh the latter. You see, oftentimes relatives are in the 
way, and for all practical purposes friends are better.” 

“I should be very sorry to think so,”—with a determined shake of 
her pretty head, 

“ Ah ! we look at the world from two stand-points, you from your 
youth and I from my experience. Naturally the result is a 
different one. *I suppose you are looking forward to meeting a large 
circle of kindred?” 

“No, I have only one brotber—Roy,” she answered, glancing 
down at the crape on her black dress. ‘“ My father died six months 
ago.” 

‘* Indeed |” a sudden interest came into his eyes, and he looked 
at her very attentively. ‘“ Probably this brother will be at Dover 
to meet you?” 

‘*Oh, yes—at least, I hope so.” 

“ And you will proceed to town together ?” 

“No, we go straight to W——shire—to Etheredge Court.” 

‘‘ Etheredge Court,” he repeated after her. “Then you must be 
Vivien Etheredge.” 

“ How did you know my name ? ” 

‘* Because I saw you before you went to school in Belgium, and 
my memory is a good one,” he said, laughing, and holding out his 
hand. “Haven't you the least recollection of Trevor Etheredge, 
your father’s cousin?” . 

“Are you really he?” she exclaimed, scanning him closely. 
“Yes, [remember now. I saw you just before I left England, and 
you were then on the point of being married.” . . . Vivien 
paused abruptly, for a change had suddenly come over his face, and 
she remembered hearing that his wife had died about twelve months 
after they were married, in rather a tragic manner. 

“ That is a long time ago, isit not ? ” he said, quickly, “‘ The inter- 
vening years have changed you a great deal.” 

“And you very little. As far as my memory serves me, I 
should say you look exactly the same as you did twelve years 

































“Do you thinkso? You see I am fair, an the enemy Time 
leaves small traces of his progress on blond people. So you are 
going to take up your abode permanently at Etheredge Court.” 

“ Yes, Iam tobe Roy’s housekeeper, under the chareronage of 
Fraulein Schiiltz—a dear old German governess who used to come to 
the convent, and who grew fond enough of me to come to England 
for my sake. But what have you been doing all this long while ?”’ 

‘Travelling about from place to place, and living a Bohemian 
sort of existence,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘I wasin Cairo when 
the news of your father’s death reached me, but I left for England 
could wind up certain business affairs that detained 
me.” 

“ Does Roy know of your arrival?” 

‘* No, I have had no communication from him—it was through 
Mr. Winterton, your father’s solicitor, that I heard of my cousin’s 
death. I was on rather dangerous ground when I was speaking of 
relatives,” he added, smiling. ‘*I little thought I was addressing 
one of my own.” vi 

“And not such a very distant one either. Why, failing Roy, you 
are the representative of the family honours.” 










A slight flush came over her companion’s face, and he glanced at 
her very sharply from under his long fair lashes, but he said nothing 
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line im the distance had-grows more distinct;and af last: 
alll the, bustle and confusiom of lamding | 


' jeate, untill the white )) face against the wibi band peer out inta the 
in reply, and they drifted off into other subjeste, untill the white p fac sgatast tho. _ the gathering dusk, 
over 


Dover came iw view, a 


corpse, cate on deck in too complete a state of exhaustion even-to 
in conversation with a young man who was @ stranger to her + 

Almost as soon as the steamer stopped at the | 
fellow of about fonr-end-twentyy 
resembiance to Viview to at 6nee determine their relations: Stepped |, 
on deck, and was greeteil by Vivien with a warmth that made Trevor | 
Etheredge smile. He also sauntered up and proceeded to renew his | 
acquaintance with Roy, who shook hands with him cordially enough, | 
although he seemed surprised at the rencontre. 

As a preliminary to anything that might follow, they all proceeded | 
to the ‘Lord Warden ” and had luncheon, and then went on to the | 
station, whither Vivien’s luggage—after being turned upside down-at | 
the Custom House—had already been taten. 

‘*You had better come straight on home with us,” said Roy, to 
whom the claims of kindship and hospitality were‘ of equal import- 
ance. ‘‘Nonsense, man!” he added, as Trevor began making some 


utter the reproaches she felt her protegé deserved for engaging herself |: 
! 





‘objection ; “ you have no friends in England with a prior claim, so I | 


don’t see why you shouldn't spend Christmas with us.” 

In truth, Etheredge did not require much persuasion, and before | 
Jong they were all comfortably settled in a first-class carriage—which | 
they had to themselves—and being whirled along towards. W——shire | 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Vivien and Fraulein Schiiltz, occu- | 
pying opposite corners, amused themselves by watching the snow that 
had commenced falling, and which speedily rendered the landscape | 
like the top of a twelfth night cake, while the two gentlemen fell into 
a conversation on family topics. 

“Your father died rather suddenly, did he not?” inquired Trevor, | 
who had been making a careful study of Roy’s face—a strong, firm, | 
self reliant one, in spite of its owner’s youth. 

“ Very suddenly, indeed. He had an attack of apoplexy, and never 
rallied afterwards. Just before the last he seemed very anxious to 
say something, but we néver knew what it was, for he was unable to 
utter it. T always fancied it must have had reference to Vivien, who 
is left totally unprovided for, as there is no will—not that it makes 
any difference,” he added, quickly. “I shall see that justice is done 
to her in every way.” 

‘Do you think your father never made’ a will, or that he destroyed 
it after its execution ?” i 

“T really donot know. ‘His lawyer, Mr. Winterton, says he once 
drew one up for him, but it did not meet with his approval and ‘so ‘it 
was never attested. If he made one, he copied it out himself, and 
either burnt it or put it away in some secret hiding place.” 

Here Trevor started slightly. 

“You know what an eccentric man he was. However, it makes 
no material difference, as in any case I should have had the estates, 
and I shall take care Vivien does not suffer by the omission, Is she 
not beautiful?’ he added, glancing at her with fond pride. 

“ Very,” his kinsman responded, and then leaned back against the 
cushions, and silently watched the snow-clad landscape as they were 
borne swiftty onwards past the white fields and ice-bound brooks. 
Roy took his sister’s hand and held it in his while he bent down and 
looked into the sweet dark face, with its lovely bloom, and wonderful | 
liquid eyes. | 

“T shall be very glad to have you with me, Vivien,” he said; “it | 
has been rather lonely at the Court, or would have been if I had not | 
had so much business to attend to. There’s nothing like work for 
keeping cff the ‘ blnes.’” 

“ You will have to let me help you now, Roy.” 

‘*What—let you pore over dusty old documents, and addle your 
poor little brain with long accounts, troublesome enongh to drive one 
crazy?” 

“‘ Well, figures never were my strong point,” Vivien admitted can- 
didly. “They always seem to have an odd trick of coming to a 
different total every time I add them up. Still, perhaps, if I were 
to try very hard-——_” 

“You don't know what wonders might be achieved;” he added, 
laughing. ‘*No, we must endeavour to find some employment a 
little more congenial than that. I’m afraid though you'll find it 
rather lonely at first, for we have very few friends, and this,” touch- 
ing the crape on his arm, ‘‘ precludes our going mach into society 
= yet. However,I shall do my best to keep you from feeling 

all.” 

“You need not be afraid, I shall have you,” she responded, rubbing 
her cheek against his shoulder with a pretty girlish action that Trevor, 
who was watching her, thought irresistibly charming. 

* And it is not a trick, either,” he said to himself, cynically ; ‘she 
has not seen enough of the world yet to learn all thode litfle arts and 
ruses women get to practise as they grow older.’’ 

It was getting dusk when they arrived at the station where they 
were to alight—a little inconvenient place, boasting one waiting-room 
and two porters. Outside there was a carriage waiting—a great 
roomy barouche drawn by a pair of fine bays,’ and driven bya 
stately coachman with a powdered wig ‘that quite awed Vivien,’ #0 
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she said to Roy in a tragic whisper that made him laugh. ‘She 
breathed a little sigh of content as she entered the carriage and sank 
back amongst the cushions, but this state of quiescence was not of 
long duration, for her anxiety to see everything made her press her 


tying 
oy are; those chimn¢ ro?” she asked Rey, poixiting 

te a twisted stack of gables that nae ee & 

park-like enclosure shut out from the road by high walls, 3 

‘<I ig’ Gordon Chase,” he answered. 

“ Who lives there?” ; 

“& man named Keith Gordon,” returned Roy, rather uneasily, and 
a} awglaneeat Prevor, who had become very pale, and turned his 

ad, awa: ’ 4 , 

“Ts he | ol@ mam, and has he any daughters?” inquired the girl, 
innocently. é 

“He ‘aah married, and his age is little over thirty, I believe.” 

“© You believe ?’ Thenj yon don’t know him 2?” 

t No. ” : 

‘‘ How is that—you are near neighbours, are you not?” 

“Not very near, Tho Court is almost a ‘mile away from Gordon 
Chase; and, besides, he is not a visiting man.” 

“ How strange!’ observed Vivien, interested. “He is too young 
to play the recluse ; but perhaps he has had a disappointment that 
has soured him?” 

“ Yes,” Roy answered, “ perhaps.’’ 

“ Does he live. alone, or has he any relatives at the Chase? ” 

“ He is alone, I think; bat. I am really not competent to answer 
farther inquiries, for, as E told you before, I know nexé to. nothing of 
him.” 

« And-you think me very curious for asking so many questions?” 
laughed Vivien. ‘ Well, perhaps I am inquisitive; but you know so 
few events happened at the convent that we always used to make the 
most'of them, and never rested content until we had found out all 
there was to be known. I suppose the habit. has chung to me, but I 
rust break myself of it—indeed, there are lots of ways in which I 
intend to reform, and I quite expect that by-and-bye I shall be an 


| entirely different sort of girl.” 


“Then don’t reform, for I would not have you otherwise than you 
are,” responded Roy, affectionately. 

“What a pretty speech. I did not know brothers were in the habit 
of flattering“their sisteys—did you,.Mr. Etheredge?’’ turning to 
Trevgor. f 

oe don’t see-very well how they could help it if they had sisters 
like you,” he answered, gallantly ; and Vivien burst into a merry peal 
of laughter at the reply. ‘ 

By this time the carriage had drawn up in front of a long, irregular- 
looking, greystone building which loomed out vast and gloomy in the 
dusk. 


Etheredge Court was a very old house, and modern conveniences 


| brought to bear on medieval construction had made it a somewhat 


incongruous, albeit extremely comfortable, habitation. _ 

Roy sprang down, and lifting his aister from the carriage led her 
into the hall, and then bent down and kissed the fair face, slightly 
clouded over now, for in all the joy of this home-coming Vivien could 


| not forget that one voice she bad hoped to hear wasnow silent for 
ever, 


“ Welcome home, ‘my dear little sister!” Roy said. 
And Trevor Etheredge, overhearing the remark, smiled curiously 
as he followed the others in with Fraulein Schiiltz on his arm. 


CHAPTER II, 


Vrvtex soon settled down into her new life, and proved herself, 
under Fraulein’s tuition, quite an able housekeeper. 

It was pretty to see her ranning abont with a big apron on—for 
what purpose it is impossible to say, seeing that she never did any- 
thing more laborious tvan fill the vases with flowers—and jingling a 
large bunch of keywin her pockets, which, Roy said, was done to make 
her look important. 

Be that as it may, she made a great difference to the gloomy old 
house, bringing with her the brightness of a sunbeam as she flitted 
down the wide stairease and through the dark passages and rooms ; 
and no one—not even the surly old mastiff, whose normal condition 
was growling—could resist the charm of her fresh young beauty. 

Roy spent the greater part of the day, either shooting—~for he was 
a veritable Briton in his love of sport—or in his study, going over 
accounts, which still required a good deal of attention, for the late 
squire had left his affairs in a lamentable state of disorder. ' 

Sometimes Trevor accompanied hia cousin, but more often he 
remained at home, and spent his time with Vivien, either reading to 
her while she worked, or singing duets with her, or teaching ner to 
play billiards—an accomplishment in which she quickly became pro- 
ficient. 

“Alone!” he exclaimed, oné morning, a few days after their 
arrival, as he came into the pretty little sitting-room Roy had set 
apart for his sister’s use, and where Vivien! waa 5 i to do her 
aceounts and write letters to the friends she had left ix Belgium, 
‘* Where is Roy?” 

‘*Gone out with his bailiff te look at some cottages that want 
building up, or pulling down, or something. He won't be back till 
this afternoon.” 


* And so you are staidly employing your time in knitting him « 
pair of socks,” said Trevor, coming to her side, and taking up a skein 
of wool. |“ Lét me hold this for you'to wind.” 
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“ Will you? Qh, that is good, you will be ever so much better than 
the backs of two chairs.” 

‘“« The backs of two chairs, indeed!’’ re her companion, dengh- 
ing, but lookjng slightly annoyed. “ Surely while I play the Here 
to your Omphale, I deserve a better comparison than that.” 

“ Remember you chose the ré/e of your own free will, and without 
bargaining for payment,” she said, rather archly, 

“ The task repays itself,” he replied, in alow voice, watching her 
pretty slim fingers as the ball whirled rapidly round in them, till the 
skein was exhausted. 

‘‘ There !’’ she exclaimed, at last, tossing it into her work-basket, 
and thanking him with a bright smile. “Now you may rise from 
your uncomfortable position—it looks very romantic, but for all that 
it must be rather trying.” 

“ To you, perbaps, not to me. You seel get a good view of you, 
and you remind me of a pictare I once saw of Priscilla, the Puritan 
maiden, whom the artist had painted in an apron similar to the one 
you wear, Could you fancy me John Alden, I wonder?” 

Vivien coloured slightly as she glanced at him, and gonfessed to 
herself that, so far as appearance went, he would indeed make an 
ideal lover. A ray of wintry sunlight was falling on his fair hair—fine 
and silky as a woman’s—and the girl was strack anew by the classic 
contour of his face—a face that, had he been a little younger, might 
have been taken as a model for a Greek statue—Antinous or Alcibiades. 
Yes, he was certainly extremely handsome, and yet there was some- 
thing in his expression she did not altogether like - something intan- 
gible, and to which even she herself failed to give a name, bat which 
was strong enough to prevent her putting entire confidence ia the man. 

She rose rather hastily, and crossing over to the window, 
aside the rose-hued draperies and looked out on the park that 
stretched down to the woods dividing the Etheredge estate from 
those belonging to Gordon Chase. 

“T think I shall go ont for a walk, the morning is too fine to be 
spent indoors, for at this time of the year we can’t afford to loseone 
opportunity the weather gives us,” she said, and then paused, half 
expecting he would offer to accompany her, but this he made no effort 
to do, for much as he would have liked to walk by her side, he had 
business of some importance to transact that morning, and the chance 
her-absence afforded him was too good to be thrown away. f 

He watched from the window until he saw her go out of the front 
door—a lithe, active young figure, dressed in a black velvet and sable 
mantle that Roy had just given her, and which became her admir- 
ably. As soon as she was out of sight Trevor turned on his heel. 

“She is very beautiful,” he muttered, drawing a long inspiration, 
‘*A man might do a good deal to gaia such a woman,” 

And then he left Vivien’s boudoir, and passed along a corridor into 
the oldest and least-used portion of the Court-—a wing where the 
walls were hung with faded moth-eaten tapestry, behind which the 
noisy rats scattled, and strange sounds made, themselves heard, and 
where the light only came in dusky patches. through stained-glass 
windows set in stone mullions. 

Trevor paused at a door at the end of a passage, and fitted a key 
into the lock ; it turned with some difficulty, and he entered a large 
and qnaintly-construeted apartment, hung with worm-eaten hangings 
in lieu of paper, All the furniture was in the style of a century or 
two ago, and all more or less in want of repair, except @ large and 
antique-looking cabinet of carved oak which stood up in one corner, 
and which, although it seemed to be very old, had yet every appear- 
ance of being as strong as an iron safe. Into the lock of this Trevor 
inserted a variety of keys, until at last one turned, and then he 
opened a door, which revealed a series of drawers, all apparently filled 
with papers. , 

“Now let me see if I remember the secret of the spring which my 
cousin showed me so many years ago,” he said, first. of all glancing 
round to make sure he was alone—a totally unnecessary precaution, 
for no one ever ventured into this part of the house—one of the 
reasons, perhaps, that had induced the late owner to make this room 
a sort of private sanctum, 

Trevor pressed his finger firmly on a tiny bolt or knob at the back 
of one of the drawers, and a small panel slided aside, revealing an 
opening in which were placed several documents. ‘These ‘Trevor 
drew out, and then sat down and proceeded to examine, a slow smile 
of my dawning on his face the while. 

“‘ So I was right in my surmise after all, and the old Squire did 
make a will, and did leave me a legacy as he promised! ” he exclaimed. 
“Well, five thousand pounds is better than nothing, and will do to 
fall back on if everything else fails, But I won't claim it just yet—I 
will first wait and see how the other plen goes. Everything comes 
to him who waits, and, Heaven knows! I have waited long enough. 
Still, after all, I shall succeed, and by dint of my own acumen, too. 
And now to write to Winterton, and tell him of my success.” - 

He carefully closed the cabinet, and then folding the documents he 
had abstracted, put them in his breast-pocket and left the room, 
locking the door after him, and regaining his own apartments with- 
ont Lane be Pw 

rest of the morning he spent writing a voluminous epistle, 
which he went to the village to post. It poe ta to‘ wine 
terton, Esq., Solicitor, +— Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” a 


Meanwhile Vivien had reached the wood and was walking through 
crushing the dead leaves under her feet, ar? ak der keen -/- 








of elation rapid exercise in a fine clear air invariably gives, She did 





not follow the narrow centre path, but struck into one which branched 
off, and which finally brought her to a pool, before which she stopped 
and stood still shivering, 

A more gloomy-looking spot it is impossible to conceive; it was 
surrounded by a circle of trees, which, although leafless, yet seemed 
to cast a shadow on the still dark waters, a portion of which was 
covered with duck-weed; the other parts lay in sullen rippleless 
stagnation that was suggestive of all sorts of slimy horrors lying 
hidden under the surface. 

Vivien turned away and began walking rapidly from the for 
brave and healthy as she was, she could not repress a thrill of half 
superstitious dread that seemed almost involuntary. 

‘‘The place looks as if it might be haunted,” she said to herself, 
and then laughed at her own fears—all the same she decided she 
would never willingly pass the spot after dusk. 

She had not proceeded very far when she came to a sort of high 
tower, doubtless the remains of some Norman abbey which stood on 
the bank of a stream, in whose rocky bed lay several large stones 
which served in lieu of a bridge. 

Little of the tower was now left save the walls and the flooring of 
one of the upper rooms, for it had long been open to all the winds of 
Heaven, and become the roosting-place of owls and bats and other deni- 
zens of the night. 

Still the outer masonry was intact, and Vivien, in whom a very 
keen spirit of inquiry existed, mounted the steps until she came to 
the top, a level plateau at a considerable altitude, from whence a good 
view of the surrounding scenery could be obtained. 

She was standing, with a dering disregard of danger, on the 
extreme edge of this plateau, when the sharp report of a gun broke 
the December stillness, causing her to start nervously, and at the 
same moment part of the old masonry on which she stood gave way, 
and before she had time even to think her foothold slipped from under 
her, and shefel. ~% . 

Bat not to the ground. With the instinct of self-preservation that 
is keenest in moments of peril she flung out her hands, and contrived 
with one to cluteh hold of a few tufts of vegetation growing out of 
the stenework, while the other grasped desperately at one of the 
stones themselves, one from which the mortar had crumbled away, 
thus leaving a sort of hole in which she could insert her fingers. 

But she knew she could not hold on for long—certainly not more 
then a few minutes—and a sort of mist came before her eyes, and a 

sick terror to her heart as she thought of what must happen when 
tbefell, for the stream was brawling along just below, and she would 
inevitably be dashed to pieces against those cruel stones. 

All at once, with the swiftness of lightning, she remembered the 
gunshot—the man who had fired that must be somewhere near at 
hand, and might come to heraid. At any rate, she would call him— 
she would not die without one effort for the life that was so dear to 
her—the life in which she had hoped to do such great things, and 
which seemed all the sweeter to her now that it was in peril. 

‘‘ Help—help |!” 

The ory rang out clear and piercing in the frosty winter stillness, 
and a man heard it—a man who had been accustomed to the woods 
all his life, and who had no difficulty in deciding from whence the 
sound proceeded. He was more tban surprised, for this part of the 
wood was seldom invaded except by gamekeepers and himeelf, and he 
knew the voice that called had been a woman's. However, he lost no 
time in useless speculations, but threw down his gun, and in another 
minute was in front of the tower, and had seen the slender figure 
clinging to it. 

‘Hold on—I will save you!” he cried out, and with the swift 
agility of a mountaineer he leaped up the steps and stood on the 
plateau almost before the echo of his own tones had died away. Arrived 
there, he threw himself flat down, and looked over the edge. Yes, 
he could reach her, only he must be careful, otherwise the effort of 
saving her would result in dragging him over as well. 

To Vivien, hours instead of seconds seemed to have elapsed since 
she fell, and a horrible dread ran through her veins as she felt the 
tufts by which she was holding slowly giving way. She tried to throw 
all her weight on her other hand, and closed her eyes, while a mute 
prayer went up to Heaven for mercy. Suddenly she felt her wrist 
clasped as with a grasp of iron, and a strong, firm hand drew her 
slowly upwards—very, very slowly, until at last she lay on the 
plateau, pale and unnerved, but—saved ! 

Just for one moment she remained on her kuees and covered her 
face with her hands, then she stretched them out to her rescuer. 

«You have saved my life!” she exclaimed, in low tones that were 
unconsciously tragic, ‘How can I say how grateful I feel !” 

“ Grateful!” he repeated, almost incredalously, and with a sneer. 
“Is it possible that life can be to anyone a source of gratitude?” 

She looked at him wonderingly, unable to comprehend the bitier- 
ness of his words. He was a tall, strongly-built 7 — a — 
bronzed face and piercing black eyes—a man one wo urn to loo! 
after in a crowd Seanes of the distinct individuality that stamped 
him, and which would have singled him out from amongst thousands. 
His age seemed to be about thirty or a little over, but there was a 
terrible weariness in bis expression—a dreary hopelessness in his 

es, the like of which Vivien had never seen before, and which 

unted her long afterwards. 5 

“J should be sorry to die, especially in such an awful way,” she 
said, shuddering, ‘‘and even if you refuse to accept my thanks I 
shall never forget the risk you yourself ran in saving me.” 
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‘*The risk was not half as great as I have run hundreds of times 
before out of sheer bravado,” he answered carelessly, and apparent] 
quite unmoved by the girl’s youth and beauty. “ Still, I am glad 
happened to be on the spot to save your adventure from having a 
different termination. Don’t you think yon had better descend ‘now? ”’ 

He stepped on one side to allow her to pass, but when she had 
taken a step forward she paused in indecision, for a sudden faintness 
—the reaction from her fright—came over her; her form swayed 
unsteadily to one side, and would have fallen had not her companion 
caught her, and taking her in his arms, carried her with scant cere- 
mony down the steps, and then placed ber on the fallen trunk of a 
tree that was lying close against the tower. He pulled from the 
pocket of his velveteen shooting-jacket a flask of brandy, and without 
thinking it worth while to consult her inclinations held it to her lips, 
saying,— 

“Drink this—it will revive you.” 

It did revive her—effectually, for the fiery spirit was undiluted, 
and it scorched her throat and made her gasp, but all the same it 
lent ber strength, and she rose half laughing in spite of the tears that 
were in her eyes. 

“You don’t know much about how to treat fainting girls,’’ she said, 
smiling, and glancing at him rather archly—a glance that fell per- 
fectly harmless, for though he was looking straight at her the gloom 
of his brow never lightened, and he stooped and picked up his gun as 
if bent on instant departure. 

“ Before you go, let me tell you who I am,” she went on, rather 
hurriedly, “ my name is Vivien Etheredge.” He raised his eyes, and 
then, with the slightest possible bow in acknowledgment of her self 
introduction, lowered them instantly. ‘‘ Will you not tell me to whom 
I am indebted for this service?” she added, after a pause, and find- 
ing he made no attempt to imitate her candour. 

He hesitated before replying. 

“ Certainly, if such be your wish ; I am Keith Gordon,” he said, 
looking at her very keenly as he spoke, 

It seemed to her that finding she made no remark, and that her 
face expressed nothing beyond surprise, he breathed a half sigh of 
relief. “I think from what von say that you take an exaggerated 
view of my action.” He added, slightingly, ‘‘I did nothing at all 
out of the common, and I have no desire to attain the elevation of a 
hero of romance.” 

Vivien’s colour deepened, for the speech, if not actually rude, 
verged closely on the borders of rudeness, and she had never been 
accustomed to anything but admiration from men all ber life 
long. This Keith Gordon could not have remained more 
perfectly unmoved if she had been a statue, or an old woman of 
seventy, and although she knew the disdain in his voice was not 
meant for her, she could not belp feeling chilled by it. 

She said good-bye, and waited a minute to see whether he would 
make any effort to hold out his band and take the one she was 
ready to extend ; but the idea did not seem to occur to him, and, 
curiously disappointed, the girl retraced her steps, and got back to’ 
the Court with a sort of consciousness thata new element had en- 
tered her life since she left it. 





CHAPTER III. 5 


Roy did not return until rather late that evening, He came in, 
damp and weary, for he had had a long tramp over the estates, and 
when he went into the study he found Vivien there, putting his 
slippers to warm in the fender, and drawing close to the fire a large 
arm-chair, in which he proceeded to ensconce himself, while she 
knelt beside him on the rug, and told him her morning’s adventure. 
Grateful as he undoubtedly was to Gordon for her rescue, the fact 
that she owed it to him seemed to occasion Roy considerable un- 
easiness. 

“ You will call on Mr. Gordon, and thank him, will you not, Roy?” 
asked Vivien, as she finished her story. 

“I’m afraid I cannot, for the sake of public opinion,” said the 
young man, his face clouding. “ You see, Vivien, he is as it were 
under a ban, and society has virtually closed its doors on him for @ 
—_ committed many years ago, whica the law was not able to lay 

Oe” “sis s 

“ Crime!” interrupted the girl, her face flushing. ‘ What has 
he done then ? ” 

“It is along story, and I myself don’t rightly know the details of 
it; besides, if I did they would be unfit for your ears. Of course, I 
am grateful to him for saving you ; nevertheless it would not do for 
me to visit him, especially considering that Trevor Etheredge is 
under my roof.” 

“ But what has he to do with it?” 

“ Did you not know that he married Gordon’s sister, and that after 
her death the two men had a quarrel, which bas never been 
patched up since? There is a mortal enmity between them, and 
Trevor even hates to hear his brotber-in-law’s namé mentioned, so 
perhaps it will be as well for you to say nothing about what has 
happened to him. I——” 

At that moment the door opened, and Trevor himself entered, thus 
putting an end to the conversation—greatly to Vivien’s annoyance, for 
she would fain have asked her brother a dozen more questions 
concerning Gordon, in spite of the reluctance he manifested in 
speaking of him. 

“What have you been doing all day?” inquired Trevor, as he seated 





himself opposite Roy, and took up a screen to hold between his face 
and the fire, 

“Lots of things. When I found myself so near W I went 
into the town and saw Pennell—my lawyer, you know. I did not care 
for Winterton, the solicitor who managed the estates for my father— 
he always struck me as being a double-dealing sort of fellow, and so 
I took my affairs out of his hands as soon as I could.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Trevor, with a slight smile, that the 
younger man did not see. “Well, and did you have a business 
interview with Mr. Pennell?” 

“Yes. There is a transaction pending that I want concluded, and, 
indeed, all the necessary formalities for my taking possession of the 
Etheredge estates have not yet been complied with, so it is urgent 
that I should look up various documents, the certificates of my 
parents’ marriage, and my own birth included. I have not come 
across either yet in all the searches I made for my father’s will, 
but I must lose no time in hunting them up now, and if I can’t 
find them, I must advertise for the original ones. By-the-bye, 
> eo to know in what church my parents were married, 

revor?” 

‘No, I have never heard your father mention his marriage at all.” 
**Nor I, strangely enough.” $ 
wai Begin your search to-morrow, Roy. I will help you,” said 

ivien. 

“I cannot to-morrow,” the young man answered, a flush coming on 
his face. “I have to leave home early in the morning.” 

‘*But where are you going?” 

** Somewhere on—on business; I shall not be back until the next 
morning,’’ answered Roy, rather hastily, and he rose from his seat 
as if to put an end to his sister’s questions, 

This conversation may have had some influence on Mr. Trevor 
Etheredge’s plans, for he sat up a long time that night, turning many 
things over in his subtle brain, until the fire in the grate had burnt 
down to a few glowing embers, and the raw cold of the winter’s night 
warned him it was time to go to bed. 

The next morning he, too, left the Court, but by a later train than 
Roy ; and as soon as he arrived at Paddington he called a hansom 
and drove to some chambers in Lincoln’s-inn. F 

Ps Mr. Winterton at home?” he asked of a clerk in the outer 
office. 

** Yes, sir. What name, please?” 

Etheredge tendered a card, and was soon afterwards ushered into 
a large and comfortably-furnished office, where a man of about fifty, 
with brown hair, and a hard, inscrutable-looking face was sitting in 
front of a table, covered with neatly arranged papers. 

The two men shook hands, and as soon as the clerk had withdrawn 
Trevor seated himself opposite the lawyer. 

“ You got my letter this morning?” he inquired. 

“* Yes, and congratulate you on the result of your search. The case 
is in your own hands now.” 

“That is the point on which I want to consult you,” said Trevor, 
lowering his voice, and drawing his chair a little nearer. ‘I suppose 
there is no doubt that, given boy Abe mee is unable to prove his 
parents’ marriage, my claim will be admitted?” 

‘‘None whatever. You are heir-at-law, and it is impossible to dis- 
pute your title.” 

“ And the fact of the late Squire having brought up his children 
with him, and treated them as legitimate, would have no weight?” 

‘* Certainly it would have a certain amount of weight, but, failin, 
other proofs, it would not substantiate this young man’s claim, an 
you must bear in mind that your cousin was never known to make 
any reference to his marriage.” ... . 

“The reason for that being that he ran away with his wife, who 
was very young; andin order to marry her he had to commit perjury 
in swearing she was of age,” put in Trevor, shrugging his shoulder 
scornfully, as if the delicacy of a man’s conscience, which looked on 
undiscovered perjury a8 & crime, were to him inexplicable. ‘He was 
always in mortal terror of that leaking out, and to avoid all risk he 
took his wife abroad, and the children were both born in Italy; in- 
eee the Squire did not return to England until after his wife’s 

eath.” 

“ Still the world does not know his real motive, so it does not 
matter. But what are the terms of this will you have found?” _ 

“They are rather peculiar, inasmuch as the testator divides his 
property equally between his two children, after bequeathing to me 
five thousand pounds.” 

“Then this Miss Vivien—supposing things remained in their pre- 
sent attitaude—would be heiress to a very large fortune. What sort 
of girl is she? She gave promise of beauty.” 

“And she has fulfilled it,” said Trevor, emphatically, a flush 
mounting to his fair face. ‘“ She is the loveliest woman I have 
ever seen.” 

The lawyer looked at him steadily, and then broke into a low laugh. 

“You seem enthusiastic, my friend. It would be curious if you 
were to fall in love with a girl whose money you intend appropri- 
ating ; and, besides, your first matrimonial venture was so unpleasant 
in its results that I should not have thought you would be willing to 
risk another.” 

Trevor bit his lip and moved uneasily in his chair—evidently ‘he 
did not relish the allusion that the lawyer had made with a certain 
malicious enjoyment. : ‘ 

“ A second might retrieve it,” he answered, trying to speak lightly, 
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‘and to say the truth I am more than half inclined to make the 
venture. In case Vivien became my wife, I should not try to oust 
her brother from his inheritance, although of course I should produce 
the will, and get half the property, as well as my own five thousand. 
However, I must first of all secure myself in case of failure, and for 
that purpose I shall proceed to Glasbury to-night.” 

“You are playing rather a desperate game, let me tell you,” said 
Winterton, taking up a paper knife, and balancing it carefully on his 
finger, “if you showd fail” ... . 

“There is no danger of that; you are my only confidant, and as 
you wrote to me at Cairo, and first suggested the plan directly after 
the Squire’s death, and as, moreover, you are to have a substantial 
percentage on all I gain, I don’t think it at all probable you will 
betray me,” responded Trevor, coolly, but casting a very penetrating 
glance on his confederate; ‘‘ you see, you have the double motive of 

« Spite and self-interest to keep you silent.” 

_“*Oh, you needn’t be afraid of me. I, as you know, have an intense 
dislike to this young heir, who often tried to prevail on his father to em- 
ploy another solicitor, because, forsooth, my manner of condueting a 
lawsuit did not come up to my young knight errant’s idea of honour ! 
I often resolved to cry ‘quits’ with him some time, and my desire 
has lost none of keenness.,I only want to impress upon you the 
necessity of being careful.” 

6 An utterly superfluous caution, my dear sir. When men are 
playing with edged tools, they are not apt to be distinguished by a 
disregard of the sharpness of their weapons, and I am fully aware of 
the necessity of keeping my eyes open.” 

i He drew his watch from his pocket, and, after glancing at it,’rose 
0 go. 
* And now, good-bye. Don't be under any apprehensions with 
regard to my courage. Remember, I have put my band to the plough, 
and there is no turning back.”’ 





CHAPTER ‘Iv. 


Pernars Roy Etheredge’s reticence concerning his journey might 
have been understood if his sister could have seen him, late that 
afternoon, standing just within the porch of a little country church, 
away amongst the Welsh hills, talking very earnestly to a young girl 
of about nineteen—a fair little winsome maiden, who, without being 
actually pretty, could yet lay claim to an expression of wonderful 
sweetness. 

His arm was round her waist, and her pretty head, with its smart 
little velvet cap and bright-coloured feather, nestled against his 
shoulder in a manner that left little doubt as to the relationship 
existing between them. Of course they were lovers, and almost 
equally of course their true love had run very far from smoothly, 
inasmuch as Alice Matthison’s uncle, the rector of Glasbury, bad put 
his veto against their becoming engaged, and, while peremptorily 
forbidding Alice to hold any communication with Roy Etheredge, 
had taken every means in his power to see that this mandate was 
carried into effect. 

But it is not to he supposed that a man of nearly sixty can outwit 
a girl of nineteen; and although, as a rule, Alice was dutifal enough, 
and followed most of her guardian's directions, she thought in this 
instance a little license was not only excusable, but justified. Con- 
sequently, as Roy dare not approach the rectory in his flying visits, 
she made a rule of meeting him in the church ; but this was of rare 
occurrence, for they lived more than a hundred miles apart, therefore 
it was not often Roy could manage to get over. - 

Etheredge had met her accidentally some twelve months before, 
when he was passing through the village on a walking tour, and, after 
a very short wooing, he had approached her uncle and asked his con- 
sent to their betrothal—a request that had been dismissed with a 
curt refusal, for the rector had made up his mind that Alice should 
marry his own son, who was now out in India with his regiment, and 
he was certainly not inclined to forego his cherished project, and 
at the same time allow Alice’s fortune to go out of the family for 
ee trifling reason of the girl having fallen in love with someone 
else. 

“I suppose there is no more chance of Mr. Matthison giving in 
now than there was six months ago, Alice?” said Roy, despondingly, 
and the girl shook her head. 

“ Less, I think, for he is firmly resolved I shall marry my cousin 
Jack, and he has threatened me with unheard-of penalties if he 
catches me holding any communication with you,’ she answered, 
with a sigh. ‘ Oh, dear, how I wish I were of age!” 

“Don’t wait till then, darling,” cried Roy, eagerly, while his grasp 
tightened round her slim waist. ‘Let me take you away now, and 
when we are married, Mr. Matthison can’t do anything!” 

But to this forcible plan of taking the initiative Alice would not 
agree, and all her lover’s sophistries and persuasions were of no avail 
in overcoming her scruples, so Etheredge desisted in sheer weariness 
at last, and began telling her of his own concerns, and the arrival of 
his sister from school. 

‘*T wish you could know her, Alice!” he exclaimed, enthusiastic- 
ants, ; she is—excepting yourself—the dearest girl in the whole 
wor c 

And then they drifted into a long talk of all the things they would 
do in that happy future when Alice would be released from her 
uncle’s authority, and she would go to Etheredge Court as its 
mistress, and life would be one long dream of delight, 


Happy youth, that can thus merge all its troubles in the sweets of 
the coming years—the years whose fulfilment never equals their 
promise ! 

These two, standing together in the chilly church porch, were both 
carried into a region of romance—they forgot the distance that must 
so soon separate them; they were oblivious of the cold damp raw- 
ness of the December afternoon, whose misty shadows were closing 
rapidly in round them even now—they only remembered their love, 
and that was sufficient for them. 

But Time, the implacable, will not stand still even for lovers, and 
the moments wore on, the shadows grew denser, and at last the 
church clock struck five, and Roy started in astonishment at finding 
it so late, and declared he must not linger an instant longer if he 
would catch the train. A few hasty, passionate kisses followed; a 
fervent embrace; a quick whisper, containing an assurance of 
undying love, and then Roy said adieu, and left Alice standing inside 
the porch, watching his retreating figure through a blurred mist of 
tears. 

He had not disappeared before another figure came down the path 
and met him—a tall, spare man with iron grey hair, at the sight of 
whom Alice drew quickly backward, for she ized it as her 
uncle’s, and her heart began to beat rather rapidly as she thought of 
what the consequences would be if he found her bere, He could not 
help seeing Roy, whom he passed with the slightest possible inclination 
of the head, and then came on down tothe church. Alice was quite 
aware that her presence would be sufficient to enlighten him as to the 
real position of the affair he was congratulating himself on none 
put an end to six months ago, and that his wrath would be unbound 
when he knew he had been hoodwinked, so, quick as lightning, she 
ran silently up the stairs and hid herself in the organ loft. 

She had told Mr. Matthison she was going to spend the evening 
and stay the night with a friend living about a mile away, and she 
thought that if she left her concealment as soon as her uncle had 
departed she could go on to this friend—who was in her confidence 
—and then the rector would imagine Roy had come down only on 
the chance of seeing her, and had gone back disappointed. 

Mr. Mattbison camo inside the church, looked round suspiciously, 
but seeing no one, went back, and locking the door, put the key in 
his pocket, thinking he would take it to the sexton’s cottage, and thus 
save the sexton ea journey. He chuckled to himself as he went, en- 
joying the idea of how completely Roy had been sold, if he had been 
skulking about with the intention of seeing Alice—Alice, who he 
imagined, was by this time safely housed in a neighbouring 
pursonage. 

Bat, unfortunately for her, such}was not the case. As soon as she 
imagined her uncle had departed, and the coast was clear, the young 
girl descended from the organ loft, and cautiously tried the door by 
which she had entered. She turned the handle, once—twice—three 
times, but it resisted all her efforts, and then the conviction that 
it was locked and she was shut in, flashed upon her with a sudden 
terrified certainty, and she stood still a minute trying to think 
what she had better do. 

None of the windows opened except from the top, so it was use- 
less to think of them as a meaus of exit; the only chance left, 
therefore, was the vestry door, which might possibly be open as 
there had been a servicé in the church earlier in the day. 

But, no! When she tried it, she found it as secure as the 
other; and poor Alice, realizing her situation, sat down on one of 
the pew hassocks, and burst into a flood of miserable, repentant 
tears. 

She sat there for two or three hours—until her limbs grew numb, 
and her hands ached with the cold; she watched the clouds drifting 
over the skyfand obscuring the faint light of the stars, and then the 
wan crescent of the young moon appearing above the leafless tree 
tops, and sending a pale uncertain radiance down on the white 
tombstones that covered the quiet dead below. 

If you bad asked her before, she would have told you she knew 
every feature of the landscape by heart seeing that she had been 
familiar with it from childboood, but to-night she discovered a 
hundred new points in it—indeed, in that silent, star-illumined 
December darkness, it presented an aspect that was quite strange at 
first, but which gradually became terribly familiar. At last, Alice 
was forced to withdraw from the window and strive to get up 
quicker circulation of ber blood by exercise. She walked backwards 
and forwards up and down the aisles for about balf an hour, her 
footsteps waking a strange, reverberating echo that sent a thrill of 
half superstitious fear through her veins; and at last, thoroughly 
wearied and exhausted, she ensconced herself in a roomy old square 
pew close to the chancel, and proceeded to make herselt as comfort- 
abie as circumstances admitted. Some of the cushions she piled up 
for a pillow, the rest she put over her feet, and then she closed her 
eyes, and finally so far overcame the terror of her situation as to 
drop into a fitful troubled slumber. 

ow long this lasted she could not say, but she suddenly started up, 
wide awake, and with cold drops of perspiration beading her brow—she 
had distinctly heard a noise from inside the vestry, and brave girl 
as she was, her heart actually stood stili with terror as a repetition 
of the sound—that of a person stumbling over something in the dark— 
broke on her ears. She waited for a moment, until her self-possession 
in a measure came back, and then leaned over the pew in such a 
position as to command a view of the vestry, and just as ehe did this 








a light~ coming seemingly froma dark lantern—fell in 9 long slanting 
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ray across the stone floor, and showed her the figure of a man stand- 
ing just inside the doorway. 

Alice’s first idea was that burglars had broken in for the purpose 
of stealing the communion plate, but she abandoned this a few 
minutes later on discovering that only one man was there, and he had 
taken up the register, and was rapidly turning over the leaves as if 
seeking some — entry. 

He had so placed the lantern he carried that its light fell fall upon 
the pages, and as he bent over them Alice was ena’ to make out 
the outline of his figure—that of a medium-sized, rather slim man, 
wrapped in a large overcoat with a fur collar. 

By this time the young girl’s courage had all come back, and she 
had recovered safficient self-possession to concentrate all her atten- 
tion on this midnight intrader, to whom she was in reality quite 
close, as the door leading from the vestry to the church was wide 
open. 

It was evident he must have some felonious motive in coming thus, 
with every precaution for secrecy, in the dead of night; but 
whatever it might be she had no power te prevent it, for to sdek to dis- 
turb him would only result in drawing his attention to herself, and 
that she was far from desirous of doing. 

_Her only alternative, therefore, would be to remain quiet and watch 


him. ¢ 

At length he paused, and placing his finger on one page remained 
for a few seconds lost in though*; then, drawing a knife from his 
pocket, he carefully cut the leaf out of the register, put it away in a 
small leathern case he carried in his hand, and afterwards restored 
the book to its original position. 

As he came back from doing this he stood for a moment jast 
within the radius of the light, and Alice saw a handsome blond 
face that she felt sure she should be able to recognize if she ever met 
him again. Q 

Having finished his task, he hastily concluded his preparations 
for leaving; and, obscuring the lantern, took apa large bunch of 
keys, opened the vestry door, relocked it with as little noise as pos- 
_ and then went out into the sombre darkness of the December 
night. 





CHAPTER Y. 


“ How the days fly past!” exclaimed Vivien, throwing down an 
almanac she had been looking at. ‘* Why, we shall have Christmas 
here almost directly,” ‘I 

She was sitting in the luxurious morning room at Etheredge Court 
with Fraulein Schiiltz, the two gentlemen having gone out shooting 
earlier in the day, after declaring their intention of not returning 
until night ; and Vivien, thus thrown on her own resources for amuse- 
ment, had been seized with a fit of restlessness, and ‘told Fraulein 
she did not know what to do with herself. 

As a rule she did not mind being alone; having plenty to occupy 
both time and thoughts, but lately she had not been quite herself— 
she had grown thoughtful, dreamy, and yet unsettled. 

Truth to tell, her mind dwelt a great deal on her encounter with 
Keith Gordon, and she constantly found her faticy wandering away: 
to that dark sombre face with its fathomless eyes—eyes which held 
infinite depths either of sorrow or remorse. 

She oftea wondered what had brought that brusque coldness to his 

manner, and given him the weary, hopeless cynicism that seemed so 
much more acquired than ratural, but she had no means of gratify- 
ing her curiosity ; for after what Roy had said she dared not approach 
the subject again, and there was no one else in # position’ to give her 
any information regarding it. 
_ Roy had spoken of some terrible crime, and charged Gordon with 
it, and all unconsciously a hot indignant wrath, a vehement belief in 
his innocence, had grown up in the girl’s heart—perfectly unreason- 
able, no doubt, but none the weaker on that account, She longed to 
see him again—to speak to him—to feel the spell of his presence,.even 
though he should treat her with the cold indifference he had mani- 
fested the other morning. 

nd Fraulein!” she exclaimed, starting up and tossing back the rip- 
pling masses of hair that had become loosed from their fastenings, 
and strayed in thick coils over her shoulders, “If yow will put on 
your bonnet and mantle I'll take you for a walk, and show you the spot 
where I was so near ending my mortal career.” 

“So,” said Fraulein, with the serene impurtability of her nation ; 
but she rose and went to get ready, and a quarter of’ an hour later 
the two ladies were wending their way to the woods, which, ae Frau- 
lein observed did not offer a very inviting appearance for a promenade. 

Tt was not actually raining, but the air was fall of a Saiep mist 
which clung to the bushes in beady drops of moisture, lay over the 
hollows in a faint blae cloud, and hid the distant hills under # grey 
veil of fog. Fraulein Schiiltz, in a huge cloak that made"her look ag 
round as one of her native sausages, and Vivien, clad in a tight-fitting 
cloth ulster that showed the perfect curves of her figure to the greatest 
possible advantage, were pretty well weather-proof, and even sticceeded 
in getting a certain modicum of enjoyment out of their walk, which 
may perhaps be accounted for by the fact of their having been kept 
prisoners to the house for the last three days. 

“There!” said Vivien with an attempt at playfalness as they 
came to the tower, and paused a moment in front of it, ‘that is the 
scene of the tragedy. Was not Mr. Gordon brave for rescuing me?” 

“T do not see that he could have done less, mein liebchen; he would 





have been one brute to go on his way and leave you to die,” was the 
German’s common-sense reply ; and Vivien, not in the least inclined 
to take such # practical view of a situation she had worked up into an 
actual romance, drew her arm through that of the elder lady, and led 
her on along the path she had observed Gordon take when she left him. 

It led for some distance through the wood, and then brought them 
to w stile dividing it from # lane which was the boundary of Gordon’s 
estate, The house was quite near, and Vivien could see from where 
she stood the moss-encrusted battlements, the grey stones partly 
covered with ivy, and that stack of chimneys she had noticed on the 
night of her first arrival in England. in, who had also stopped, 
wondered to see the strange interest in the girl’s dreamy eyes as she 
gazed on what seemed to her governess nothing more than an ex- 
ceedingly gloomy old habitation; bat before she had time to make any 
comment # storm of hail came on quite suddenly, and put every idea 
out of her head save the more immediate one of obtaining shelter. 

‘Ach Himmel!” she exclaimed, drawimg the hood of her cloak 
well up over her head. ‘‘ This beaatiful English cliaiate of yours is 
alwave playing us such tricks, What are we todo?” 

Vivien was not quite ready with a reply, for shelter there appeared 
to be none ; and just'as she was about suggesting a return to the wood 
there came the sound of wheels, and a gog cart turned the corner, 
and rattled past—to be pulled up by its driver immediately opposite 
the two ladies, 

“Do you want to get under cover ?’’ asked Gordon—for it was he— 

ing Vivien, into whose cheeks a vivid carmine had 
rushed ; “ my house is within two minutes’ drive, and is at your ser- 
vice if you like to accept it.” 

Vivien hesitated momentarily, thinking of what Roy would say; but 
Fraulein, who had no further scruples than in letting herself be as- 
sisted by a great, black-bearded stranger, and to whem personel com- 
fort was a paramount consideration, immediately clambered up into 
the cart, and Vivien had no alternative but to follow. 

A little farther up the lane a gate stood open, and through this 
Gordon drove into a neglected-looking avenue that led them straight 
to the house, whither they arrived im less time than its master had 
mentioned, for he was driving a blood mare that went like the wind— 
much too fast, in fact, for Fraulein’s peaee of mind, 

At the entrance to the Chase a grim-looking old servant took the 
reins, and Gordon lifted both ladies down, and led them through a 
wide hall, and across a passage, which brought them to a room that 
seemed to be his own peculiar sanctum, for it was in a state of most 
masculine untidiness, being littered over with papers, books, pipes, 
whips, and beer-bottles in a coufusion that must have taken some 
time to bring to its present state of perfection, 

Fraalein, stepping gingerly across the fluor so as toavoid coming in 
contact with sundry powder flasks and gun-cleaming apparatus that 
lay thereon, seated herself in an armchair near the fire, with an air 
of perfect well-being, and then glanced serenely round, and doubtless 
speculated on the metamorphosis she would effect if she were let 
loose in the room with a couple of brooms and a dust-pan! 

‘*T don’t apologise for bringing you here,” said Gordon, closing the 
door and taking up a position with his back agaimst it, ‘for it is 
the only room with @ fire in except the kitchen, and I could hardly 
take you there.” 

“ There are no apologies needed ; we are very grateful to you for 
taking usin at all," said Vivien ; “and as for this room ’’—glancing 
round—“ I find it much more interesting than one where every 
article has its place, and is put in it, and where you have no chance 
of guessing at its owner’s tastes. Now your stady—TI suppese you call 
it so—bears at least the stamp of individuality.” 

* The individuality of disorder, yow should add,” amended Gordon, 
with the nearest approach to a smile she had seen on his face, and 
which made it look, for the moment, singularly winning. ‘ Thetruth 
is, I never permit anyone to come here but myself, except, indeed, my 
housekeeper, who twice a year makes # raid on it with her scrabbing- 
brush, and renders me uncomfortable for weeks after.” 

** & Christmas visitation, I suppose,” laughed Vivien. ‘ You will 
have to’ submit to it again soon, for Christmas is very near. Do you 
like the season?” 

“No,” he answered, sharply and briefly. “Itis of all the year 
the time I detest most, for it is the time that deepens'the memory 
of past sorrows, and brings them before me in all their first 
bitterness.’’ 

He seemed to have been betrayed into saying more than he intended, 
and after he had finished speaking croszed over to the window, 
and looked out to see if the weather showed any signs of improve- 
ment; which Vivien interpreted as a signal that he was impatient to 
be' relieved of his duties as host. 

“I don't think it will be long before we shall be able to go,” she 
observed, rather timidly, as she followed his example, and glanced 
up at the leaden sky. 

“No,” he replied, “ these sort of storms don’t often last more than 
a quarter’of an hour or so, and when it is over I can have you driven 
home in my dog.-cart if yom like.” 

“You are very good, but we are well-provided with thick shoes, 
and so long as it is dry overhead we shall be all right,” she said, 
hastily, and he made no attempt to prese the offer, but stood i 
moodily out of the window, oaks as it seemed, almost unconscious 
the presence of his visiters, one of wnom—Fraulein Schiiltz—bad 
taken up a German newspaper and become-absorbed in its contents. 

As for Vivien, it never once struck her to feel resentful at the 
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small meed of attention Gordon bestowed on her ; she had only seen 
him twice, and yét the interest he ‘had awoke in her, and the actual 
fascination he seemed to’exert over her senses, was almost inexplic- 
able. As he stood there, with his large, muscular, but perfectly 
symmetrical figure half leaning against the window frame, and his 
kim turned towards her, Vivien found herself comparing him with 
evor Etheredge. Strictly speaking, the latter was undoubtedly 
the handsomer of the two, but there was not in his classical beauty 
one tithe of the charm sessed by this man, with his sad brown 
eyes. and long curled ree Atay 

“What fine lashes they were!” Vivien said ‘to herself, bending a 
little forward to examine them. ‘Why, they were as long and silky 
as her own!” 

She drew back in confusion, for Gordon looked up and their eyes 
met—hers fell instantly, while'a, deep blush mantled her cheek, and 
Gordon must have been either more or less than man if he could 
have beheld her at that minute, and not been struck with her 
loveliness. 

“I beg your pardon, I am very rude,” he said, rousing himself, 
‘* but ’—with a bitter smile, “I am so unaccustomed to the réle of 
host that I almost forget the part.” 

‘‘Then you don’t.see many visitors?” ‘asked Vivien, hardly know- 
ing what she was saying, but feeling it incumbent on her to say 
something. 

“T see none at all, and have not done so for many years, and my 
establishment, as it at present stands, would forbid it as much as ”— 
he was going to add “ my inclination,” but checked himself, and left 
the sentence unfinished, adding, “‘ my staff of servants is limited to 
two, the man you saw at'the door and his wife.” 

“Tt is sufficient, as you are alone,” 

**Quite,” he answered laconically, and then contitued. “It is 
very dull for you here, Miss Etheredge, and I really have no resources 
for amusing you, except, indeed, the picture gallery. Would youcare 
to, see it, or is it too cold?” 

Vivien answered the last question in the negative, Fraulein in the 
affirmative, so she stayed by the ‘fire with her German paper, while 
Gordon ‘led ‘his younger guest up ‘the broad shallow oak stairs, and 
into an older ion of ‘the house, where he ‘pointed out to her the 
various celebrities whose effigies adorned the walls. There were one 
or two interesting pictures among them—a fair-faced beauty of the 
Court of Charles, painted by Sir Peter Lely, in all the bravery of her 
silks and laces—an ‘unfortunate cavalier who had fallen by the side 
of princely Rupert—two or three fair dames of a later era, whose 
soft, vlear colouring announced Gainsborough as the artist. 

Gordon seemed ‘tobe making an effort to overcome the scornful 
indifference that had grown habitual to him; ‘and as ‘he talked 
of art—a subject in which he was evidently well versed—his face 
lighted ‘up, ‘and his*manner developed more into that of a polished 
man of the world than Vivien could have deemed possible, 

More than once the thought struck her of what her brother would 
say could he see her walking through the dim old gallery, against the 
Stained glass windows of which the hailstones still rattled dismally, 
in company with this tall, gloomy man in his velveteen shooting suit, 
which, old and shabby as it was, yet lent him an ‘air of ‘picturesque- 
ness that an artist would like to‘have caught, and given to one of his 
creations—a giaour, & corsair—a moss trooper—anything a little out- 
side this practical nineteenth century of ours. 

As for Gordon, his thoughts were running somewhat in the same 
groove. It'was so long since he had walked ‘by the side of a 
dainty, high-bred lady that there seemed something strange ‘in it; 
and the presence of Vivien herself, fair and ‘young as she was, in 
that gloomy old house, had in it'an element of the ‘incongruous. 
He breathed a quick, impatient sigh as ‘he ‘stole ‘a look ‘at her, 
confessing to himself ‘that in ‘all ‘those lines of painted ' beauties 
there was not one half so exquisite as this delicate maiden, with 
her warm tints and her living, breathing loveliness. 

““We have some old pictures at Etheredge Court, but our collection 
is much inferior to yours,” said the young girl, as they paused ‘at the 
end of the gallery, and close to a door across which a green baize tur- 
tain had been drawn. ‘There is one old one in which Iam ‘rather 
interested, although the artisc is unknown. I say itis a Van Dyck, 
but my cousin, Trevor Everedge, says not.” ; 

“Vivien paused abruptly, conscious of the mistake she-had uninten- 
tionally made in mentioning ‘Trevor's name, by the change that came 
over Gordon's face. It was not altogether hate, or fiery scorn, or even 
anger; but mingled with all these was an ‘expression of keenest sor- 
row and regret that was well nigh pathetic. 

She had no time to say more, and endeavour to cover her inyvolun- 
tary slip of the tongue, for at that juncture ‘the door at the end of 
the passage opened, the green baize was pushed ‘aside, and’ Vivien 
saw in the aperture a sight that’ almost ‘transfixed her with amaze- 
ment—a woman, still young. but ‘so slight and fragile-looking, ‘so 
ethereal and shadowy that she might well have been taken fora 
spirit from another world. She‘wore’some soft white garment that 
fell in long straight folds to her feet, making her look like a pictured 
Madonna or medieval saint. 

It was only for about teu seconds that: she stood there; her sad 
dark eyés fastened on Vivien’s face, then she dropped the curtain, 
and disa red as swiftly and silently as she‘had come, leaving the 
young girl to look at Gordon with an expression’ that said as’ plainly 
as if ‘the request had been into words,— 

“What does this mean 





Keith’s face had flushed a deep pained red, and he even seemed 
agitated by what had just taken place, but for a few minutes he kept 
silence, Then he came a little nearer his visitor, and said in a low 
voice, — 

“Miss Etheredge, you have accidentally surprised a ‘secret that I 
would not have known on any consideration whatever. Your face 
looks trastworthy—will your discretion prove so?” 

“Do you mean you wish me to say nothing of—of what I havo 
just seen?” she demanded, drawing back a little haughtily. 

© Yes.” 

“ Be at ease, then. No inducement in the world would be strong 
enough to make me breathe a hint of it!” 

Quite unconscious of the strangeness of the action he put his hands 
on her shoulders, and looked keenly into her eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. ‘Yes, I feel I need have no fear 
of you.” 

He hesitated for a moment; then, a deep-shamed red rising to his 
brow, he added in a still lower voice, — 

“For your own satisfaction I will add it}is a secret that will not 
dishonour either you or myself by the keeping.” 

After that they went silently downstairs to Fraulein, and, the 
‘storm being over, they set out for home, Gordon accompanying them 
as far as the gate leading to the shrubbery. This time Vivien held 
out her hand, and he took it, and retained it a moment in his, looking 
the while very earnestly into her flushing face; and the young girl 
went ‘home, feeling that a kind of bond had ‘been forged between 
them through this mutual secret—a secret that she thought of and 
puzzled over a great deal, but which she felt sure would be, never- 
theless, justified, if she only knew the circumstances that made it 
neéessary. ; 











CHAPTER VI. 


Roy did not return with Trevor Etheredge to the Court that even- 
ing, for he had met some friend and gone home to dinner with him ; 
thus it happened that Vivien and her cousin dined alone. To Trevor 
there seemed something different in the young girl to-night -a cer- 
tain excitement of manner that made the colourin her cheeks deeper, 
the light in her eyes brighter, and which lent her an added charm. 
For some fancy she had fastened a bunch of geranium in her hair, 
‘and‘another at her throat, and contrasted with her black ‘silks and 
laces; the scarlet flowers were very effective, and comp.eted a 
toilette that showed off the pure tints of her skin to the utmost per- 
fection. 

Indeed, Trevor thought he had never seen her look so lovely, and 
the spell of her fairness made the blood course through his veins as 
if he were under the influence of strong wine. He swore to himself 
he would hesitate at nothivg in his endeavour ‘to make this radiant 
young beauty his own. 

As soon as they reached the drawing-room Vivien seated herself in 
a low arm-chair, and took up a magazine—not to read, however, for 
her eyes fixed themselves on the fire, and she soon lost herself in a 
maze of retrospective wonderings concerning the events of the after- 
noon. She was presently aroused by Trevor. 

“You are. very quiet this evening, Vivien.” 

“AmtI? I beg your pardon then, for it is my duty to try and 
amuse ‘you, and miake up for Roy’s absence, It is dull when he is 
awa’ Be 

o Do you think so? I don’t agree with you, and I am particularly 
glad ‘he is not here to-night, for I thave something to say to you that 
could hardly be'told in the presence of a third person ” 

“To me!” Vivien repeated, knitting her pretty brows together, but 
perfectly oblivious of what his speech inferred. “+I wonder what 
it'is.” 


“Can't you'guess?” he said, coming over to her and resting his arm 
on the baok of her chair, while he leaned down to look into her face. 
“Do you think'a' man can live in the same house with you, s2e you 
daily, hold ‘constant intercourse with ‘you, and yet remain unmoved 
by’your beanty? If so, yow are mistaken, for I have learned to love 
‘you deeply; passionately, and I-want now to ask you to be my wife.” 

She drew back in astonishment—almost anger ; and there was 
only-surprise—no shadow of love—in the eyes she raised to his. 

“Your wife /” sheexclaimed. “ Oh, no | I have never even thought 
of you in any light but that pf a friend and relative,” 

And this'was true; for had it been otherwise she would not have 
treated him with the frank candour and unreserve that had hitherto 
marked her conduct, and which’ he had interpreted more in accord- 
‘ance with his own wishes than as his‘ knowledge of human nature 
should have taught him. . a 

“But you will learn to look on me in a different way, Vivien !” 
heexclaimed eagerly, kneeling by her side, and forcibly taking ber 
hand in his. ‘‘ Such love as mine must compel a return ; and if you 
will only let me have’the chance of proving how dear you are to me, 
T'feel sure you will'soon yield me your heart.” 

'She shook her head, her eyes filling with tears. 

‘©No, Trevor, slight as has been my experierice, I know love must 

come-of itself—nothing will ever force it, and if you were to try for 





da not a boy’s ‘first fancy that a breath will ‘extinguish, but the 


a hundred years, you could not make me care for you in any other 
way than Ido'‘now. “Pray don’t speak of it again—let us bot! for- 
get this conversation hagtaken place.” om ; 

4 Porget it! Youwdon’t kaow what you aretalking of, Vivien. Mine 
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passion of a man, which will never be satisfied until it obtains its 
object!’ he exclaimed, almost roughly. ‘‘ Don’t send me from 
you, darling—no man in the world will ever care for you more than 
I do,” 


oO. 

She made a forcible effort, and wrenched her hands from his grasp. 

“It can never be, Trevor, never. I neither love you now, nor could 
I do so in the future,” 

Etheredge rose to his feet, a dark frown coming on his brow. It 
was true he had conceived a passion for her, but he was an exces- 
sively vain man, and this refusal of hers both galled his pride, and 
hurt his vanity. He to sue in vain toa girl who had only just left 
the schoolroom! Half-an-hour ago the idea would have seemed 
to him preposterous. 

“Then do you mean that you absolutely decline my proposal— 
that you willnot even take time to think it over?” he said, compres- 
sing his lips. 

“ Tt would be of no avail if I did; at the end of twelve months my 
feelings would be exactly the same as they are now.” 

“ Then this is your final decision?” 

“ Yes, final and irrevocable,” she answered, weary of his im- 
portunity. 

“ Not the latter, Vivien, perhaps,” he said, a curious smile on his 
lips, as he drew a chair close to her side and seated himself. “I 
have a communication to make to you which may possibly induce 
you to alter, after all. Before I tell you what it is, let me say that 
it should never have passed my lips if you had listened favourably to 
my suit, only desperate cases like mine require desperate remedies 
Stay,” hs added, laying his hand on her arm, and detaining her as 
she was about rising, ‘‘ You must pardon me if I iusist on your giving 
me a hearing—afterwards you may go or stay as you like.” 

The young girl shook off his hold, and then prepared to listen, for, 
to say the truth, she was somewhat curious to know the gist of the 
communication on which he appeared to lay such stress. 

‘* To begin then, you will remember, Vivien, that I came to England 
as soon as I could after receiving the intelligence of your father’s 
death. The object of my coming was a specific one, being neither 
more nor less than that of claiming the Etheredge estates.’ 

‘‘ Cluiming the Etheredge estates? ” she echoed, in utter incredulity, 
and wondering whether she had heard aright. “ You/” 

He bowed an assent, smiling maliciously at her astonishment. 

** Bat on what grounds could you possibly claim them ?” she asked, 
after a moment’s pause, 

“ As heir-at-law.”’ 

‘* Tleir-at-law—to whom! Not to my father, surely, in the face of 
Roy’s existence.” 

* Roy does not exist in the eyes of the law,” he retarned, coolly, 
and never removing his eyes from her face. ‘If he did, of course I 
should not have the shadow of a title; but as things really stand, 
the law is on my side.” 

** What do you mean?” breathed the girl, her face growing very 
white, and her eyes dilating—half with surprise, half in terror at the 
calm assurance of his manner. 

“I mean this—forgive my brusqueness, but you force me to it— 
your father and mother were never married. Consequently, as the 
former died without a will, I am entitled to his property as next-of- 


Vivien bad fallen back in her chair, covering her face with her 
hands ; bat now she started up, her cheeks crimson, her eyes flashing 
fire. 

“It is a lie!” she cried, stamping her foot passionately on the 
carpet, “a wicked, mean, cowardly lie that you have coined to revenge 
yourself for my refusal!” 

He rose and faced her. 

‘*It is the truth, and I defy you to prove to the contrary,” he said, 
quietly, “ but pray calm yourself—you have notheard all. As I said, 
it was my intention to claim the estates ; but I met you, and I think 
I must have fallen in love with you at once, At any rate, I could 
not bring myself to take immediate proceedings, with a knowledge 
that treir result would leave you homeless, so I came on here and 
waited. As I told you, if you bad accepted me I should have kept 
this matter a profound secret; but now I reveal it to let you see that 
so far from having any mercenary motive in wooing you, I offer you 
the altornative of retaining the wealth and position which by right 
should be mine,” 

For a few minutes Vivien stood perfectly still, hardly able to fully 
realize all this terrible intelligence involved. Sheand Roy penniless 
—wors. than that—nameless! The mere thought of it was agony. 

, Neto is your authority for this statement?” she demanded, at 
ast. - 

_ ‘‘ A letter from your father, in which he distinctly acknowledges 
it; also the fact that your brother and his solicitor have made dili- 
gent search for his parents’ marriage certificate, and have been 
unable to find it. Besides the late Squire has frequently alluded to 
the matter in conversation, both to me and to the lawyer, Mr. Win- 
tertou. I am aware he intended making a will, and leaving all the 
unentailed property to Roy and to you; but he was a procrastinating 
~~ — put off doing it until it was too late. Here is the letter I 
spoke of,” 

He held it before her in such a position as to enable her to read its 
contents, and pointed out one sentence, which ran thus :— 

‘I want to have an interview with Winterton concerning the Mel- 
ton estat>, which I should like to separate from the others if possible 





and settle on that poor boy, as some compensation for the wrong 
done to him and his mother—he has cause enough to hate my name,” 

Yes, there it was in her father’s own handwriting—a peculiar one, 
which it would have been impossible to imitate—and such evidence 
as this brought conviction withit, The young girl sank down on a 
couch and broke into low repressed sobs; the shame nearly over- 
whelmed her in this first moment of revelation, and Trevor had not 
miscalculated when he told himself that the idea of averting it 
would plead eloquently in his favour. 

“ Listen to me, Vivien. You know, of course, all this would involve 
if publicity were given to it, You and Roy would be penniless— Roy 
who has been brought up in luxury, and who, if left to himself, could 
do nothing towards earning a living. On the other hand, if you 
consent to marry me, I will swear most solemnly to forego my claim 
for ever. Roy shall keep his place as heir, and you shall be my 
honoured wife. What do you say?” 

She looked up at him, her lip curling with fine scorn. 

‘* So you are willing to bargain for me, and accept the sacrifice of 
a sister’s affection in lien of a wife’s love? If anyone had told me 
yesterday you were so ignoble, I would not have believed them.” 

His face flushed under the scathing satire of her words, and he 
bit his lip angrily, but he only said,— 

“You don’t know the world, Vivien. If you did, experience would 
have taught you there are few things a man will hesitate at in order 
to obtain the woman he loves.” 

“Say rather the woman he would buy as a slave is bought—do 
not degrade Jove by calling it into the question.” 

“ We will call it what you like—the fact is not altered by the words 
in which it is clothed,” he rejoined, calmly. ‘“ The point is—do you 
accept the terms I offer?” 

“ And if I say ‘no’?” 

‘ “ Then I shall at once institute proceedings to claim my rightful 
eritage.” 

Tt eos a fearful struggle for the girl. She was herself inherently 
provd, and had often exulted in the purity of her name which was 
an old and unsullied one, and besides this her love for Roy was ee f 
great—so great that any sacrifice on his behalf would be justified. 
Could she bear to see his inheritance torn fiom him, even his name 
taken away, and he himself turned penniless on the mercies of a 
cruel world, when by one word she could prevent it? 

No, surely not, and yet——. Thoughts of what love really was, 
pure and high and ennobling, had come to her, mingling with her 
girlish dreams, until she had formed an ideal hero, who should some- 
time woo her, and in whose life her own should become merged— 
such a lover as Romeo was to Juliet. She must give up all this now 
—forego the sweet illusions—the dim romances she had woven round 
the name of love. 

‘* Well?” said Trevor at length, in a tone of interrogation, “have 
you decided?” ° 

“No, and I cannot do so to-night, for my brain is in a whirl—give 
me till to-morrow.” 

“I will give you a week, and on Christmas Eve you shall tell me 
your answer,” said Trevor, who felt sure her natural unselfishness 
would prevail at last. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I will keep my own counsel, and 
no one need guess that this conversation has taken place between us.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Curistuas Evz had come—Christmas Eve, ushered in by sunsbine 
that sparkled on the icicles hanging to the trees, and made the bushes 
all a-glitter with innumerable diamond points that the Ice King had 
crowned himself with during the preceding night. A little of the 
snow lingered in the deep ridges by the farm gates, but the roads 
were hard and crisp to the tread, and a delicate rime lay on the 
ever s that the Ccurt servants had brought in to decorate the 
house with—for both Roy and his sister wished to keep up the old 
custom of adorning their walis with the shiniog leaves and scarlet 
berries of the aa that time has consecrated as a fit emblem of the 
festive season. 

Vivien and Fraulein both helped to weave the wreaths of greenery 
—the former in a listless, half-hearted sort of way, very different to 
her usual manner. The truth was, the 7% , girl felt extremely 
miserable; and although she endeavoured to uise the fact, and 
parried Roy’s questions with a forced laugh, her efforts were not al- 
together successful, for it was impossible to avoid noticing the change 
that had come over her, and stolen from her all the bright vivacity, 
the gay insouciance that had formerly lent her such a charm. 

Ever since her conversation with Trevor she had been pondering 
deeply over what he said, and whichever way she looked the aes 
offered nothing but misery. Most days she took a long walk to the wood 
in order to secure to herself solitude and time for thought, and once 
she had met Gordon with his gun and a btace of dogs at his heels, and 
he had walked by her side for half-an-hour, talking of various things, 
but making no allusion to the str circumstance that had oc- 
curred on the afternoon of her visit to Gordon Chase. 7 

And now the day had arrived when she must finally decide on her 
course of action, and let Trevor know the result of her week’s delibera- 
Sen. In the Forte me ut on 5 ey Bee went bg ere 

er cus thinking to he i ly enough, that her 
hours ot hot ce drawing swiftly to a close; for she had fully 


made up her mind that she would accept Trevor's terms and save 
Roy and the honour of his name by the sacrifice of herself. 
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It was a magnificent afternoon for the time of year, tne dead 
leaves under foot no longer sodden by rain, but crisp with frost, the 
air keen and exhilarating, the sky blue as sapphires, and Nature in 
her kindliest mood for ushering in the great festival of the child-God’s 
birth. Vivien thought how intensely she would have enjoyed such 
a walk a week ago, before Trevor's words had crushed all the joy of 
her glad youth; and then she thought of what her future would be— 
linked for life to a man who she not only did not love, but for whom 
even her former friendly liking had changed to contempt since he 
revealed himself in his true colours. 

By this time she had arrived at the tower, and after % Moment’s 
hesitation, actuated it may be by a desire to look once more on the 
spot where she had first met Gordon, she mounted the steps, and after 
ascending to the top came half way down again, and then stopped 
suddenly on hearing the sound of voices from helow. Wondering who 
the speaker could be, she peered cautiously over the crumbling stones 
down into the basement of tlie tower (which she could easily contrive 
to do, and yet keep herself unnoticed), and there she saw two men 
sitting on some logs of wood, and in such a position that she could 
not possibly make her exit without attracting their attention. 

This was awkward, for they neither bore a particularly prepossess- 
ing appearance, and Vivien was perfectly aware of the loneliness of 
the spot, and the small chances there were of anyone passing; so 
thinking perhaps the men had only come inside for the purpose of 
eating the great hunches of bread and cheese they held in their 
hands, and that after having finished they would move on, she 
decided to wait quietly where she was until they had gone. 

Her reconnoitre had giver her some idea of what they were like—two 
tramps, rather over middle age; one with a very brown face, and a 
ferocious bull-dog sort of expression, that promised little mercy 
to an enemy; the other somewhat younger, and not quite so repellant 
looking. Both were attired in coarse corduroy trousers, splashed 
with the mud of many a long tramp through the dirty roads. 

Eating was with them apparently a serious business, for they 
munched on without exchanging a word until the elder and browner 
of the two had finished, then he wiped a thick murderous-looking 
clasp knife with which he had been hacking off huge morsels on his 
knee, and restored it to his pocket. 

‘“‘T wish we had summat to drink,” observed the other with a sigh, 
“it’s mighty hard on a man as has been on the road all day, when he 
can’t get a drop o’ beer with his wittles.” 

‘* It’s harder when he can’t get wittles or beer,’’ returned his com- 
panion, grimly, “ and that’s bin the case with me pretty often of late.” 

“ Aye, you’ve had rather a rough time of it since you came out of 
‘quod ;’as for me, I’ve wished myself back there sometimes, for if 
they gives ye work to do, they gives ye enoujzh to eat as well.” 

** ve never wished myself back, All the while I was there I was 
looking forward to this hour—this hour when I have my liberty, and 
shall have my revenge!” 

The younger man looked at him curiously-—he had spoken with a 
low repressed fierceness that, taken in conjunction with the words 
themselves, told its own tale of the hatred born of a sense of injury, 
and fostered by a spirit of vengeance, 

“Then ye havn’t given up yer plan, Mike?” he questioned, drop- 
ping his voice, ‘ 

“Given it up! no—and never shall, until I've done what I intend 

doing. Given it up!—when I’ve bin coutiting on it, and brooding 
over it, for the last ten years—when its bin the one thing I have 
thought of all day, and dreamed of all night! It ain’t very likely 
I shall give it up now that I’m within reach of the man, and 
when this very night I shall see him drop down dead afore me, 
as my Rachael dropped dead afore him, You see this here”— 
he pulled from under his ragged coat a piistol, and then put it 
back again very carefully—“ well, I stole the money to buy it, and 
I’d sooner starve than part with it afore its dcne its work—the charge 
that’s in it will be in Keith Gordon’s heart before this time to-mor- 
row! What’s that?” he added, quickly, as a slight sound became 
faintly audible. ‘ 

“Oh! nothing—a stoat, maybe,” answered his companion, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I say, mate,” he continued, in a different tone, “ it’s rather 
a ticklish job, this, you know. A man has but one neck, and when 
the rope’s round that, everything is all up with him.” 

‘*I know, but if I had ten thousand deaths to risk for the sake of 
killing Gordon, I’d do it !”—with fierce emphasis. . 

Ps You must have a big score against him to hate the man like 
that?” 

‘‘T have—shall I tell you what it is? The tale isn’t a long one, 
but it’s one that’s bin told pretty often, I expect—a gentleman falling 
in love with a girl as he can’t marry and won't leave..... Well, 
you know already that years ago I was a gipsy, and married a woman 
as died when her child, our little Rachael, was born. P’raps it was 
because I cared for the mother that grew so fond of the daughter ; 
anyhow, Rachel and me was always together, and happy enough 
tramping about with the tribe, till she was grown up into the prettiest 
girl I ever saw. Not one of the others could touch her, and when we 
was On the racecourse, or at the faivs, every young fellow would throw 
his money into her lap for the sake of her bright eyes and long 
curls. She bad plenty to say for herself, too, was always ready with 
a laugh or a joke, and could hold her own anywhere. Well, nearly 
eleven years ago we came to this wood, and camped here all the 
summer, and then a sort of change came over Rachael; she grew 
quieter and thoughtful like, and her temper got uncertain, and 

















she seemed to like to get away by herself. I was puzzled, and asked 
her what the matter was, but she said ‘nothing,’ and would’nt tell 
me; only another gipsy girl, as was jealous of her, came to me and 
said she was in the habit of meeting a gentleman every evening—a 
swellas came wrapped up in a large coat, and with a broad-brimmed 
hat to prevent his face from being seen. 

“ Well, I didn't say anything to her about it, for just then the camp 
broke up, and we moved on a good distance from here, and I thought 
she would get all right again. But che didn’t, and as the weeks went 
by she drooped and drooped till she was only a shadow of what she 
had bin ; and then, one day when I found her cryin’ and sobbin’ alone, 
I begged her to tell me what was the matter, and she did, partly. 
She said that last summer a gentleman had told her he loved her, 
and promised that in a few months’ time he would send for her to 
be with him always, but she had never heard a word from him since 
she left the Etheredge Woods, now six months ago, and she was 
growin’ despairin’ of his keepin’ his word, and marryin’her. ‘Damn 
him!’ Isaid. ‘If I knew who he was I'd shoot him down like a dog. 
Was it Mr. Keith Gordon, Rachael ?’ 

“ And then she fell on my neck and cried pitiful, and begged me to 
do him no harm, while I cursed my own blindness for not seeing it all 
before ; for you must know this Keith Gordon would often come to 
our tents, and was so open-handed and free-spoken that not one 
amung us didn’t like him. I had frequently heard him praising 
Rachael's beauty, and telling her she was one of the prettiest girls he 
had ever seen; but it never struck me to connect him with her 
shame till then, and I meant what I said when I told her I’d have 
shot him down if he had stood before me at that minute! A little 
while after—it was in December—Rachael suddenly disappeared, and 
I went in search of her at once, and came down here, because I 
thought this the likeliest place for her to come to. I was right, for 
when I got to Gordon Chase, late in the evenin’ on Christmas Eve, I 


| found my daughter dead !—shot through the heart down by that very 


pool I pointed out to you when we came here half an hour ago!” 

He stopped abruptly, his rough voice hoarse and shaken with sup- 
pressed feeling, but a minute later he added,— 

‘*They held a inquest on her body, and brought in a verdict of 
‘ Wilfal murder against some person or persons unknown,’ but it was 
proved she had gone up to Gordon Chase in the morning, and that 
Mr. Gordon had met her at the door, and taken her into his study, 
then afterwards that she had gone to the wood, and he had followed 
her. The gun she was murdered with was picked up close to the 
pool, and Mr. Gordon confessed it was his property, but in spite of 
all this the jury said there was not enough evidence against him to 
commit him for triai, and so he was let go off scot free, although I took 
- to let them know he had been poor Rachael’s lover, and forsaken 

er. 

“ You see there is one law for the poor and another for the rich, 
and when I saw that it would not touch Gordon I determined to 
take it in my own hands, so one night I broke into the Chase with a 
knife in my pocket that would have soon avenged my daughter’s death, 
only luck was agen me. The butler caught me getting in through a 
window, and we had a tussle, and he got wounded. So when I was 
took they sentenced me to ten years, and I was carted off, while he, 
the murderer, was left in safety. But I swore I would kill him, 
though I waited twenty years, for I knew I couldn’t die until her 
death was paid for. And here I am, snd this very night he shall 
suffer part of what he has made me suffer.” 

To describe the fierce vindictiveness, the thirsty longing for ven- 
geance betrayed by the speaker’s voice, would be an utter impossibility. 
It made at least one of his hearers’ blood run cold, and a shivering 
fear shoot through her veins as she listened. 

“Then you intend breaking in the Chase to-night? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, I think I can manage to get in through the study winder, for 
it is not barred like the others are, and I can easily force it with my 
tools, Lucky for me he only keeps one man servant, so there’s not 
much danger of my being caught.” 

“ Well, mate, I shan’t go with you,’’ said his companion, after a 
little cogitation. ‘If it was a case of the family plate, or sich like, I 
shouldn’t mind, but when it comes to killing—why, that’s a bit too 
risky for me.” 

‘** As you like,” was Michael Lee’s indifferent response. 

It did not matter to him whether he had company or not in his 
terrible task, and at present his mind was only capable of taking in 
one idea—the execution of the vepgence that nothing less than 
blood would satisfy. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Tux dusky shades of night were beginning to close in over the 
sombre wood before the two men took their departure, avowedly 
with the intention of proceeding to the ale-house, and seeing if they 
could by any means get something to drink. In the meantime a 
sudden change had come in the weather, the sky had grown overcast, 
and thick flakes of snow whitened the atmosphere, giving warning 
that a heavy storm might be expected before long. 

When she felt sure the tramps had gone, Vivien, cramped and chilled 
through remaining so long in the same position, came slowly down 
the steps,ther senses almost paralyzed by the strange tale she had just 
overheard. 

Could it be true? she asked herself, a stony horror at her heart. 
Could Keith Gordon indeed be the double-dyed villain, the monster 
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of iniquity this man’s story would make Him ont, or was it all a 
hidéous delusion=an tivteal dream from which she would presently 
awake ? 

Vivien ptessed ler hands agaitist her brow, and shivéred as she 
glanced around, for there was a terrible lonelitiess in the sombre dusk 
of the wood, with those slow, soft show-flakes silently descending, and 
adding sotmething of ghostly element to the scene; atid Vivien, at 
all times imaginative, now hed her nérves struhg to their very 
highest tension. 

he made a great endeavour to think calmly over the situation, but 
the only thing that presented itself with any cleatnéss was the 
urgent necessity of at once warning Gordoti of his danger—this much 
mere humanity demanded, whether he were innocent or guilty. 

She would let that question rest—personally it was nothing to her, 
she told herself; and the horror she felt at Lee’s story was only that 
which would naturally arise in any woman’s breast at the thought of 
having been brought into personal contact with one guilty of such 
crimes #8 were laid to Keith’s charge. Then Vivien made a sudden 
pause, and her hands fell from her face, and she staggered back as 
if someone had dealt her a heavy blow; for there, in the solemn 
silence of the woods, a knowledge came to her that almost over- 
whelmed her with mingled shame and terror, and brought a flood of 
crimeon pouting over neck and throat—the knowledge that this 
feeling was not an impersonal one—that this intelligence regatding 
Keith came straight home to het with a force that, if he had been a 
stranger, she could not possibly have felt—in a word, that she loved 
him! 


She understood now why, all unconsciously, the hero of her vague 
maiden dreams had gradually taken shape, and become clothed in 
Gordon's form—why her fancy had go often recalled that bold, strong 
face with its half cynical, half mourpful expression, and why her 
heart had beat with a strange, glad rapture at the remembrance 
that she owed her life to his cotirage. 

But despite ber youth and inexperience, and the strange tumult 
this discovery wrought, the one paramount consideration of Gordon’s 
peril enabled her to collect ker thoughts, and decide on immediate 
action. The very circumstances of ihe case precluded her from 
warning him through a third person, so her only chance was to hurry 
at once to the Chase, and acquaint him with the plot she had just 
overheard, 

Direetly she had made up her mind to this she set off witli flest, 
noiseless footsteps aeross the wood, the wiad blowing the snow into 
her face, and soughing mournfully through the boughs, as it swept 
over the leafless trees, The walk was far from @ pleasant ove; for 
although if was not yet five o’cleck, an eatly winter darkness had 
set in, and only the shadows of the trees, outlined here and there by 
the snow lying on the branches, were visible in the damp air. Besides 
this, it was bitterly cold, and Vivien shivered as she drew her furs 
closer over her chest, and glanced around half apprehensively—the 
solitude, of itself, was dismal enough to frighten her, but the thought 
that she might possibly encounter either of the two men who had 
just left the tower held in it a yet greater terror. 

This fear, however, proved itself groundless. and she breathed 
a sigh of relief as she reached the gate leading into Gordon’s grounds, 
and ran swiftly up the ill-kept gravel walk until she came to the 
house; then, without allowing berself time for deliberation, she gave 
a sharp pull to the bell that awoke an echoing clangour from within 
the house. A moment later the decor was opened by Gordon himeelf, 
whose face expressed the utmost astonishment as be recognized his 
visitor. 

“TI wish to speak to you on a matter of itpportante,” Vivien said 
in a low voice that she vainly endeavoured to make firm ; and seeitig 
how agitated she was, Gordon led the way into bis study, dlosed the 
door, and then stood near it waiting for her to speak, 

But this, which Vivien had believed would be the easiest part of 
her task, now proved itself the most difficult, for the excitement that 
had hitherto helped to preserve her calmness entirely deserted her, 
and she was not only at a loss for words in which to commence her 
commmnieation, but a hot sense of shame at the remémbrance of 
Michael Lee’s story came over her, bringing with it a very sitknéess 
of despair as the awful question of Gordon’s guilt presented itself, 

Keith, watching the changés in her expressive face, and observing 
wo — was naturally at a loss to account for them ; but he said, 
kindly — 

**Has anything bappened to distress you—and is it in my power to 
render you assistance ?” 

Vivien shook her head. 


“It was to warn you that I came,” she said, burriedly, and with 
averted eyes; and then, in as few words as possible, she told him of 
how she hed been in the tower, and heard one man informing another 
of his purpose of breaking into the Chase that same night, 

But she said nothing of Lee’s nafrative ; and so Gordon, who had 
no clue to guide him, seemed much more puzzled than alarmed. 

“Then it was for my sake, not your own, you appeared so dis- 
tressed ?” he observed, after a few minutes’ pause, and in a peculiarly 
low voice, fixing his eyes on her with a steadiness of expression that 
meade her own fall. “ Well, I thankyou. If anything could reconcile 
a man to the misery of existence it would be the revelation of a 
woman's character such as yours—pure, brave, and true.” 

Vivien rose hastily —there was no further necessity for hef remain- 
ing, and yet she wished to convince herself that Gordon would take 











measures to assute his own safety—a Consideration that did not 
seem to have ocurred to him as yet. 

“ You will see that all the entrances to the Chase are well guarded 
to-night ?” she said, timidly, pausing on het way to the door. 

“ Yos—excépt the one by whith ty visitor intends entering,” he 
answered, with a laugh ; “I shall stand behind that, to a8 to recdive 
him as he deserves. Have you ted ‘to me all these men said ?” 
he added, knitting his brows together in a puzzled frown, ‘‘ Did this 
one give no elue to his motive for desiring to Ijare me?” ; 

Vivien grew pale, and made a half‘shrinking movement of with- 
drawal that was not lot on her interiveiztor. . 

“Ah! Isee you have kept somethiag back,” he exclaimed, quickly. 
**But as you have told me £0 much, i beg you will let me hear the 
rest.” 

“Very well,” said Vivien, with & suddet calmness, born of a despe- 
rate desire that Gordon should hear the truth and have an opportu- 
nity of denying the crime imputed to him—a Gesire that was none 
the less intense bécatse she herself conid not—would not—believe 
him guilty. “This man who was plottiug against your life gave, as 
his motive, the fact that you had been hits daughter’s lover, and after 
deserting her had killed her.” : 

Gordon we ty back as if the a¢cusation had been a heavy blow 
that deprived him for the moment of his senses, and there was a 
pause of & few seconds. 

When Vivien ventured to look at him she found a deadly pallor had 
overspread his features, and he had put Tis hand across his eyes as 
if to shut out some dreadful spectacle that presented itself to his 
mental vision. 

“ Then it was Michael Lee,” he said at last, in a low voice; “and 
you, turning to het eagerly, “ what reliance did you place on his 
words ?” 

Vivien did not reply, and acting on a sudden impulse, Gordon 
came and stood in front of her, laying his two hands on her shoulders 
and gazing down into her deep dark eyes. 

**Look at me,” he said, briefly; “and then tell me whether you 
believe me innocent or guilty.” : 

She obéyed, and raistn¢ her eyes met ‘his glance fully—it seemed 
in that moment as if each were looking into tie other’s Soul, and as 
Vivien withdrew her gaze @ conviction that ne power in the world 
could have shaken took root within her. ; 

“Innocent!” she exclaimed, in a voice whose glad exultation 
she made no effort to cdneeal ;“ I would stake my life on my belief!” 

His hands dropped to his side as he turned away, and leaning on 
the back of @ chair let his bead fall on his foléed arms. There was 
silence between them for ia few minutes, then he drew himself up to 
his full height with a certain dignity of aspect ‘that gave emphasis 
to his words. 

“ Your opinion is justified,” he said, in shaken tones that were 
sufficient evidence of how <leeply he was tonched ; “appearances I know 
were all against me, and the fate that kept me silent when the in- 
quest was held still forbids me to speak apenlynow. Only this much 
I surely may be permitted! to say—I was neither the lover of Rachael 
Lee or the author of her cleath.” 

‘But there surely canfiot exist a reason strong enough to close 
your lips on such a :nomentous point?” exclaimed the girl, 
excitedly. 

« Yes,” he said, shaking: his head, ‘such an one does exist, and I 
am bound to respect it in ‘spite of éverything. What it is I may not 
mention even to you, brit of its vital importance you may easily 
judge, when you think of ‘the Tife it has ‘condemned me to lead for 
the last ten years. Great; Heaven!” he’exclaimed, a ‘sudden excite- 
ment coming in his manner, “I have sometimes wondered how I 
could endure it—how it is that the constant strain has not driven 
me mad! Picture to yotirself an existence ‘such as mine—solitary, 
isolated, miserable—dese rted alike by ‘friends and-enemies ; shunned 
as the petpetrator of t'vo of the Vilest crimes that can disgrace 
humanity—a very outc&s it among outcasts!” — . 

It is an utter impossib ility to describe the bitter agony of his{tones, 
breathing, as they did, the pent-up misery of # life’s despair. But 
it was only for a momen t he allowed ‘his feelings to master him thus ; 
then the stern restraint {that lad grown to be almost’a second nature 
reasserted itself, and brt ught with it e certain amount of shame for 
his having betrayed sucl1‘a lack of self-control. : 

“ And now, perhaps, 1° had ‘better ‘see you home,” he said, awak- 
ing -to the exigencies (of the situation, and ‘knowing better than 
Vivien how much surprise and comment her presence in his house 
would excite if it became noised abroad. ‘* I will walk with you as 
fat as the gate leading ix ito the shrubbery of the Court.” 

"But will it be safe fo'r you'to do so?’ demurred the girl, hesita- 
tihg, '* Suppose this Michiael Lee should be lurking about ? 

‘The question seemed .t o surprise Gordon ; his own safety had been 
his last considetation, arid'thére was'a tinge of amusement, as ‘well 
as sadness in his smile, ‘while he reassured her. | 

“Tt is quite a novel {:ensation for me to find > taking an 
interest in my wee ,” he ow her, as they left the ‘house and 
began walking quic own the avenue. 

mY did not think there wasa Rome at ur = a ie indeed 
my sérvants and dogs—\vho eared whether I lived or a 

Vivien made no aaaWiVt, and they proceeded in ‘silence ‘until they 
entered the wood. Bel’ore ‘théy had gone ‘very’far ‘the young girl 
stimbled ovet a stone tHiat alte hed not observed lying in the path 
and would have fallen f¢\rward had not Keith upheld her. 
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“You had better take my arm,” he observed, offering it with a 

slight hesitation, and Vivien blashed hotly in the darkness as she 

aceepted the sdpport. She would have liked to have urged him 

further on the subject of taking precantiotis for his own safety, but a 

very natural reserve held her edlent, and neither spoke again unfil 

they reached the gafe Gordon had mentioned; there they paused, 
he took both her hands in his. 

“ How’ shall I thank you for coming to me?” he said, kis voice 
sinking almost to a whisper. “It is not only for the fact of your 
warning that I am grateful, but also for the knowledge you have 
given me that there is one pure heart in the world that has offered 
me its sympathy.” 

Vivien never forgot that moment as long as she lived. Around 
them was a snowy world of dimly-illumined whiteness, above them 
the solemn immutable stars, shining with the same silenf spleadour 
as when, over a thousand years ago, on this very night, that other 
star had come up from the East, to show the Magi where the Child- 
Christ was lying, : 

There was no sound to break the wintry stillness, and for all that 
could be seen or heard they two might have been the only living 
beings for miles round. Perhaps the spell of the moment and the 
presence of this fair young girl may have had an influence in making 
the blood course quicker through Keith’s veins. As her hand lay in 
his Vivien could feel the quick throbbing of his pulses, and through 
her own frame there ran a swift thrill of half-frightened ecstasy such 
as néver before had stitred it. 

Cynic as the world had made him, mieanthrope as he had tried to 
make himself, Gordon was yet young, und the hope, and the beauty, 
and on of youth were not dead in his breast, although a stern 
fate had done its best to crush them into annihilation. Years ago 
he had told himself that such desires as most men cherish to have a 
fair wife by bis side and children in his home must be for him no 
more than a dream, and that love—the fullest, richest, truest com- 
pletion of life—could never come to him, even in the far-off future, 
But for that he had not cared, for he had laughed at love as a poet’s 
fancy. a girl’s imagination, an artist’s idyll—any thing but an influence 
potent enough to sway strong tren. 

Now he learned his error, for here on this quiet Christmas Eve he 
felt its subtle essence creeping like a fever through his veins, while 
passion whispered that to hold Vivien in his arms, to look down into 
her lovely lustrous eyes, and feel her heart beating against his, would 
be a rapture, the like of which life could not offer him. 

“Good-bye,” he said, hoarsely, pressing her hands to his breast, 
and half turning away. 

As he did so his eyes fell on a little bunch of violets she wore at 
her throat, and he touched them with his finger. 

* Will you give me these as a memento of to-night ?” he whispered, 
and she, not trusting herself to speak, made a quick gesture of 
assent 

He bent down to take the flowers, and as he did so, seized by a 
sudden uncontrollable impulse, he caught her to him, and kissed her 
sweet red lips—wild, passionate kisses that were in themselves a 
declaration and farewell. 

Then he turned and left her; standing there in the darkness, her 
cheeks’ burning, her heart beating, and every pulse in her body vibra- 
ting under the influence of his touch, as a harp answers to the prac- 
tised fingers of a musician. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Roy Errertpcr was sitting in his study that same night, reading 
over, for the twentieth time, a letter he had received by the evening 
post, when there came a gentle tap at the door, followed by the 
entrance of Vivien, who crossed the room, and took her customary 
seat on & low stool, close to her brother’s chair. 

After much deliberation, and # vain effort to escape from the meshes. 
of the net Trevor had so subtly wound about her, the young girl had 
given her suitor an affirmative answer, and now came to acquaint 
her brovher with her position. To say the news astonished him is 


to say little, for it had never entered his head to regard Trevor as: 


Vivien’s lover, and, in good truth, he was little inclined to welcome 
him as such. 

“Are you sure this match will conduce to your happiness?” he 
asked her, looking anxiously into her downcast face the while; and 
Vivien, with a brave smile. answered gently that she was sure it would 
be for the best, so Roy had to be satisfied. 

“You know well I would never oppore your wishes in such a 
matter, still—I confess I would rather you had made a different 
choice. Trevor'is' pleasant, and clever, buft——” 

Roy did not contitue, for it was not easy to put into words the 
intangible feelings of distrust with which Trevor inspired his most 
intimate friends—a distrust thet had its origin in no one particular 
pom but was more an instinct fo be felt than a sentiment to be 
ana ly 

“T suppose,” he added, after a slight agitation, ‘‘ Trevor has told 
you few is of his first marriage?” 

Vivien shook her head; point of fact, her lover had never even 
mentioned bis wife’s name, she had been witheld by very natural 
delicacy from making aty inquiries. 

“Well, you know at least that he married Keith Gordon’s sister— 
a Very’ beautiful girl, who was deeply in love with him, I don’t 
think their life together was a very happy one, for she was jealous, 
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and he so frightfally extravagant that he soon got rid of ber fortune, 
and then contracted debts which Keith Gordon himself ended by 
paying. Finally, Trevor and his wife went to live at the Chase, and 
remained there for about twelve months, at the end of which time 
she died, and he and Gordon have held no communication with each 
other since. I cannot, of course, vouch for the trath of the rumours 
that accused Trevor of neglecting Mrs. Etheredge—one never knows 
how much or how little to believe of such reports, bat there was 
probably some amount of foundation for thom, and it is only fait to 
you to mention them.”’ 

“We will hope: they were untrue,’ Vivien replied; but her 
heart sank as she said if, for she knew there would be small chance 
of happiness for her in this loveless union. 

However, there was no turning back now—she must go on as she 
had begun if she would save Roy, even though every word he had 
repeated had been the anexaggerated truth. And, indeed, the risk of 
Trevor's possible ill-treatment seemed a very small consideration in 
comparison with what she had already given up by consenting to 
become his wife. 

“Have you made any arrangements, or fixed a date for the mar- 
riage?” asked her brother, presently. 

a “Yes. Trevor wishes it to take place immediately—in a fortnight’s 
ime.”’ 

‘‘So soon! And what do you say to such haste? ”’ 

‘*T agree to it,’’ she answered, feverishly ; for, in effect, sh® was 
almost as. anxious as Trevor to get the ceremony over. It seemed to 
her that once a wife, the terrible strain and struggle of the last few 
days would be merged in a sense of irrevocability that would be far 
preferable to suspense. 

“Very well,” Roy replied, quietly, but with a bitter pang at his 
sister’s apparent willingness to cast off the old home fetters for such a 
new passion as this; and then there was a shor. silence between the 
two, each being occupied with his or her own thoughts. 

T, tco, have news for you,” said Roy, after a little while, rousiag 
himself from his reverie; and Vivien was struck by the joyous ring in 
his voice, which, however, was speedily accounted for. 

It was his own love story he had to unfold, and it was short enough 
to be told in very little time, especially as Vivien proved such a 
sympathetic listener. 

‘‘T should havespoken to you of Alice before, only she did not wish 
our engagement known in consequence of her uncle’s opposi'ion,” 
said the young man, in conclusion, ‘*That is now @ thing of the 
past, for im @ letter I have just had she tells me that the cousin, 
who it was arranged she should marry, has taken the initiative, 
and mated himself with a wife in India, and the affair has so 
enraged his father that he has not only threatened to disinherit 
him, but—what is much more to the point—has given bis consent 
to Alice’s becoming engaged to me.” 

“T am so glad,”’ whispered Vivien, kissing him,.“ but when am I to 
see her?”’ 

“ As soon as possible, for I shell go over to Glasbury this week, and 
bring her home with me.”’ 

At that moment there came a sudden chime of sweetness borne 
across the snowy air from the village church, where the bells were 
ringing out a glad welcome to the Christmas dawn—the dawn, 
ushered in long years ago by a yet sweeter choir of seraph voices 
to the wonderiog shepherds ou the quiet Bethlehem hills. 

Roy rose, and, drawing his sister’s arm within his own, went to 
the window and threw it wide open, and then they both stood listen- 
ing to those sweet, solemn peals—listening silently, for many 
thoughts were busy in their brains the while ; and each of them, while 
thinking of the changes the last twelve months had wrought, were 
wondering what others would happen ere another Christmas morn- 
ing broke. 


At that same moment Keith Gordon was sitting alone in his study, 
leaning his head wearily on his hand, and thinking of the girl by 
whose side he had stood in the starlight an hour ortwo ago, He was 
thinking of how passionately he had kissed her, and the delight of 
those moments was still quickening his pulses, though he cursed his 
own madness for forgetting, even for a few seconds, the barrier that 
kept him apart from Vivien as surely as if a wide gulf had lain be- 
tween them. 

What would he not have given to be able to offer her the stainless 
name, whose honour he had once worn 80 proudly—to take her to his 
heart and feel that, in spite of everything, ber love was his, and here 
at least was peace! But it was not tobe, and » bitter ery of anguish 
wént up from the man’s tortured soul as he thought of the terrible, 
irretrievable past. His reverie was presently broken by the entrance 
of a lady—the same Vivien, had seen when she took shelter at the 
Chase, only even whiter and more ethereal-looking now than she had 
been then. She came forward, half-hesitatingly, and took up a posi- 
tion behind Keith’s chair, laying her hand lightly on his shoulder. 

“Why are you not in bed, Gertrude—it is too late for you to be 
wandering about,” said Gordon, sweeping on one side some violets 
that had been lying in front of him ashes 5 Lea 

““T cannot rest,’’ she answered, with a half-wild, half-pitifal inflec- 
tion in her voice. ‘ Don’t you recollect what anniversary this is? 
When I was in my room the air seemed to stifle me, and so I went 
outside and let the wind blow over my temples because they were 
throbbing so, and then I heard the bells ringing, and they repeated 
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the same thing over and over again—always the same. They have 
stopped now, and another Christmas Day has come in.” 

* You should not have gone out,” Gordon said, in rather an alarmed 
voice, his thoughts fiying to the possibilities that existed of Michael 
Lee lurking about the place even thus early. “Go back to your room 
and try to rest.” 

“Rest!” she echoed with a little mocking laugh; ‘you should 
know better than say such a word to me, Keith ; when do /rest, night 
orday? Let me stay here with you. I will be very quiet and not 
— ® word to disturb you, but it would be misery for me to be 

one.” 

It was impossible to resist sach an appeal, and Gordon motioned 
her to a seat, thinking to himself that there was no probability of 
Lee’s trying to effect an entrance just yet, and that in half-an-hour’s 
time ee would be calmer, and might then be induced to retire 
quietly. 

She kept her word as far as being silent went, and seemed quite 
content to sit and watch him as he made certain notes in a pocket- 
book. The house was very quiet, with that quietude which seems 
peculiar to midvight—the ticking of the clock, or the fall of a cinder 
on the hearth were the only sounds to break the stillness, 

All at once the door creaked on its hinges, and looking up quickly, 
Gordon saw, to his dismay, the form of Lee standing in the aperture. 
Instantly he comprehended what had in truth occurred, namely, 
that Gertrude had left ajar the little door at the side of the house, 
which she always used for going into the garden, and Lee had aban- 
doned his plan of entering through the study window when he saw 
such a safe and speedy mode of ingress open to him. It was for this 
reason, too, that he had got in so much earlier than he otherwise 
would have done. 

As this idea flashed through Gordon’s brain he blamed his own 
folly for not having thought of it before and guarded against such a 
contingency, but regret was of no avail now— he must act, not think, 
and there was no time to be lost. 

“ What do you want?” he demanded, while Gertrude started up 
with a loud shriek, and then stood perfectly still, gazing in terror at 
this midnight intruder, ‘If money be your object, you have come to 
~~ wrong place, for there are neither jewels or any other valuables 

ere.” 

“ And if there were I should not touch them,” rejoined the gipsy, 
contemptuously, while he slowly withdrew his right hand from behind 
his back. ‘It’s not money, and it’s not jewels as can pay for the 
wrong you’ve done me, Keith Gordon,” he added, in the low, hoarse 
voice of hardly-repressed passion. ‘ Blood will have to wash that out, 
and I swore ten years ago that I'd never rest satisfied until the mur- 
derer of my daughter Rachael had been shot dead by my hand—and 
I’ve come to keep my vow!” 

There was something in the words that made Gordon grow pale, 
but hedashed forward to the other side of the table to seize a pistol 
he had loaded ready for any emergency that might arise. At the 
same moment Lee stepped farther into the room, raised his right 
arm, and took aim with a steady coclness that could not possibly 
have missed its mark. Gertrude, whose eyes had been fixed on his 
face, saw the movement, and comprehended its meaning. 

Then, a loud report echced through the night air, and simul- 
taneously, a blinding flash seemed to lighten before Keith’s eyes. 

When the smoke cleared away, Gertrade was lying senseless on 
his breast, a stream of blood gushing from her side, but a brave 
smile of triumph on her pallid lips, 

She had saved Gordon’s life with her own! 





CHAPTER X. 


Curistmas Day passed very quietly and uneventfully at Etheredge 
Court, although one at least of the party under its roof was ina 
state of mental excitement that she could hardly prevent from usp- 
pearing in herdemeanour. Vivien’s thoughts were with Keith 
Gordon, of whore safety she was not yet assured, and all day longshe 
was wondering whether Michael Lee had gained an entrance the pre- 
ceding night, and what would be the end of this shadow of crime and 
dishonour lowering over Gordon Chase. 

Her own situation was miserable enough, but of this she thought 
little, for 80 entirely had Gordon come to dominate her life that all 
considerations were merged in the paramount one of his escape. She 
dared not go to him, or even write—the remembrance of those kisses 
still burned on her lips, making the vivid colour fly to her cheeks, as 
she thonght of them ; and to attempt any further intercourre would 
be a wropg to her own maiden modesty, as well as to Trevor, who 
now held an undivided right to her allegiance. 

Trevor, of course, was as elated as he could possibly be at the 
success of his scheme; everything had gone well with him, and all 
the chances were still in his favour—at one bold stroke he had gained 
a beautiful bride,,and at the same time the prospective half 
“ a — inheritance—what more could any reasonable man 

esire 

He confessed Fortune had favoured him, and was so far grateful 
as to say to himself, that for the future he would turn over a new 
leaf, and settle down quietly as a country squire, entertaining 
friends, making himself popular in the neighbourhood, and playing 
the part ofa good landlord. 


Yes, it would be an ideal existence. There should be no more 





plots, or gambling, or horse-racing—all that should be buried in the 
past, and with the help of his wife he would forget it. 

It hurt his vanity when Vivien drew back from his caresses, and 
when he felt her cheek grow cold beneath the touch of his lips; but 
still he did not seriously mind it ; for his experience of women had 
taught him that they were changeable creatures, inconsistent and 
variable as the wind ; and, he said to himself, when they were married 
she would grow to care for him, and all would go exactly as he wished. 

Nevertheless, in order to make assurance doubly sure, he was 
anxious the marriage should take place with as little delay as possible, 
and in this desire he was aided, as we have alread y seen, by Vivien’s 
indifference; so it was finally decided their wed -day should be 
fixed a fortnight hence, and he then announced his intention of 
setting out for London on the following Thursday—Christmas fell 
on ‘a Tuesday that year—in order to complete certain necessary 
arrangements. : 

To all this Vivien acquiesced without demur, but at night she 
excused herself rather early, and went to her own apartment—glad 
of the opportunity of escaping from her lover, and feeling herself 
free to indulge in those thoughts his presence rendered impossible. 

Her first action on entering the room was to draw up the blind and 
gaze through the window at the snowy world of whiteness outside, 
on which was shining— 

“That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon.” : 
It was shining on something else, too, besides the snow—on & little 
white object lying on the sill, which immediately attracted Vivien’s 
attention, She noiselessly raised the sash in order to draw it in, and 
it proved to be a letter wrapped round a piece of stone, which had 
evidently been used as a weight, It contained these words, written 
in French :— 

“Thinking you may possibly wish to know the conclusion of your 
yesterday's adventure, I write to tell you that Michael Lee fulfilled 
bis intention of entering my house, bus instead of hurting me, was 
himself so badly wounded that he immediately fell, and was conse- 
quently atmy mercy. I have had him conveyed to a bedroom, where 
his wounds Lace been attended to, and he is watched over by my 
servant; and as he is quite incapable of moving, there is no danger 
of his attempting furt her mischief yet awhile. I have not told you 
the whole of the consequences attendant on last night, as there is 
chance of this note falling into other hands than your own, but in due 
time you may hear further particulars.” , 

This was all; it was not signed, or even addressed, and it was 
evident from the precautions he had taken that Gordon had been 
afraid of compromising her by allowing her name to be coupled with 
his own. Nevertheless, short and unsatisfactory as the note was, 
Vivien was very grateful for it, and after reading it, fell on her knees 
with a little se 4 of thankfulness for Heaven’s mercy in allowing him 
to escape unhort. L 

Two days after Trevor Etheredge set out for London, while Roy 
started for Glasbury, where he stayed a night, and then returned, 
bringing Alice Matthison back with him. Greatly to his satisfaction 
the two girls conceived a strong fancy for each other, and almost 
immediately a cordial friendship sprang up between them, which was 
cemented by the many sympathies they had in common. Indeed, 
Vivien was very glad of Alice’s society, for althoagh Fraulein Schiiltz 
was everything that was good and kind, she was too old to prove 
companion of congenial tastes, and the young girl had often longed 
for a friend of her awn age, in whom she might confide, and feel sure 
of being understood. ; 

Not that she arrived at such a stage of confidence as to lay open 
the secrets of her heart ; Vivien was too reserved in nature for that, 
and the name of Keith Gordon never onée passed her lips in her 
intercourse with Alice; neither did she speak much of Trevor, who 
was still away in town, but on all other subjects she was candour 
itself, and Alice was completely subjugated by the charms of her 
future sister. : a2 

And so the time went on, flying swiftly past, and bringing nearer 
and nearer the day that should give Vivien’s life into her cousin's 
keeping. It is impossible to say how unspeakably she dreaded it, and 
how her very heart seemed torn when she thought of Keith, and all 
that might have been if she were free, and if that shadow of guilt had 
not lain between them. To do her justice, it must be said she indulged 
as little as possible in retrospection of any kind; and the feverish 
sort of gaiety she assumed in order to hide her real feelings answered 
its purpose well with Roy, although Alice, whose womanly keenness 
of vision was intensified by her affection, was not a0 easily deceived, 
and more than half suspected her unhappiness, ’ 

Delicacy naturally kept her silent on a point that she could see it 
was Vivien’s desire to conceal, but she questioned Roy concerning his 
sister’s languid mien, and asked him if he could explain it—of course 
with a barren result, for the young man himself was puzzled, and 
said the only thing he knew of to trouble Vivien was her lover’s 
absence. , : 

More than once our heroine was on the point of going to Roy and 
repeating all that Trevor had told her, confess the sacrifice demanded 
of her was too great, and then the idea of, his grief and shame kept 
her back, and she said to herself that the thought of all she had 
spared him would in itself go far towards retrieving the misery she 
was called upon to endure, 

But the struggle told on her in spite of all her efforts; she grew 
thin and wan, and the bright girlish laugh that used to echo so 
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merrily through the passages was never heard now. Even Fraulein 
Schiiltz noticed the change, and made herself quite unhappy on 
account of her pet’s altered appearance, telling her, with a sad shake 
of the head, she had better have stayed in the cloistered repose of 
the old Belgian convent; there, at least, sorrow had been unable to 
reach her. 

At last the eve of the wedding-day arrived, and in the morning 
Trevor telegraphed his intention of reaching Etheredge Courtin time 
for dinner. 

Alice Matthison was very anxious to see him, for she thought she 
might perhaps obtain from his manner a clue that would help to 
solve the mystery of his fiancée’s curious depression, and it so hap- 
pened that she finished her toilette operations early that evening, 
and descended to the drawing-room before either Roy or his sister 
were down. 

She took an arm-chair near the fire, and was idly turning over a 
book of engravings when Trevor, in full evening dress, entered the 


room. 

He looked rather puzzled as his eyes fell on Alice, for as yet he 
knew nothing of the relations existing between herself and Roy, 
and consequently was at a loss to account for her presence. Never- 
theless he bowed, and advanced until he was within a few feet of 
her, and standing so that the light from the chandelier fell straight 
down on his face, 

To his great surprise the young girl started from her seat with a 
slight scream, while the book she had been looking at dropped from 
her nerveless hands to the floor. 

‘*T am afraid I have startled you,” said Trevor, picking it up and 
restoring it to her. “I might have entered the room with more cere- 
mony if I had known it was tenanted.” 

“T think I must have been dreaming,” returned Alice, confusedly, 
but not removing her eyes from his face. ‘‘ You are Mr. Trevor 
Etheredge ?” 

He bowed an assent, and seated himself opposite her, slightly 
astonished, and even amused at the closeness of her scrutiny. 

“T was not aware there were any visitors at the Court,” he 
observed, smoothing his fair moustache with one delicate ringed 
hand. “ Have you been staying here long, may I ask?” 

“T came the Saturday after Christmas.” 

“ That dreadfully cold, snowy day? What a terrible journey you 
must have had,” 

“Yes, it was not very pleasant.” 

“Had you far to travel?’’ 

“I came from Glasbury, in Wales.” 

Trevor started violently, and grew a little paler at Alice’s answer. 
Asa rule he was a very self-possessed man, but to hear suddenly 
mentioned a place that recalled such memories as Glasbury was an 
unpleasant surprise, for which he was certainly not prepared. 

“You seem to know the place?” added the girl, who had been 
watching him keenly. 

“ Yes, I was there many years ago.” 

. ** And what do you think of it? The scenery is supposed to be very 
ne.” 

“ Well, I really can’t answer that question. I went there for the 
— of meeting some one on business, and asI walked straight 

m the station to the hotel, which is not, as you are aware, five 
minutes’ walk, I had ne opportunity of seeing the village. It is very 
small, is it not?” 

“Very. I suppose it was the ‘Shakspeare’ Hotel you stayed at— 
an old Elizabethan house, almost covered with ivy ?” 

‘*Yes ; a picturesque old place. I remember thinking what a 
pretty picture it would make, and wondering if an artist had already 
sketched it, There is no other hotel at Glasbury, is there? ” 

‘* No,” Alice answered aloud, and said to herself, ‘‘ I don’t like this 
man, he tells untruths, for the ‘ Shakspeare’ was only made an hotel 
six months since, and yet he says he stayed there‘ many years ago.’ 
There is something very strange about him, and his nocturnal visit to 
the charch. I can swear it was he I saw; his identity is too marked 
to be mistaken.” 

She had already mentioned to Roy how she had been locked in the 
sacred edifice all night after he had left her, and how she had been 
let out by the sexton the next morning, and had gone on to her 
friends, and thus concealed the escapade from her uncle. 

Roy had expressed considerable uneasiness when he heard of the 
register having been tampered with, and advised his fiancée to tell the 
whole affair to the rector, and risk his anger. The abstraction of 
the leaf might prove to be a serious matter, and it was better to en- 
dure a scolding rather than condone « felony, he said ; and Alice pro- 
mised to be guided by his advice, and had forthwith written a full 
confession to her unele, all the more readily because she was beyond 
the reach of his indignation. 

She had not time to pursue the train of puzzled thought the sight 
of Trevor had awoke, for Vivien came in, attired in some pale 
lastrous silk, with just enough violet in it to pass for mourning. She 
had left the choice of a dress to her maid, caring herself very little 
how she looked; and the girl had done her best to set off her mis- 
tress’s loveliness, and had succeeded to perfection, for Vivien looked 
ari beautiful in spite of the delicate ivory pallor of her com- 

exion, 

Trevor advanced, both hands outstretched, but the girl drew back 
coldly, with an involuntary movement of repulsion that caused a red 
flush to rise to her lover’s brow, and was not lost on Alice, He said 





nothing, however, contenting himself with the reflection that this time 
to-morrow the haughty beauty would be his wife, and then he would 
have an opportanity of teaching her better manners. In the mean- 
time he commenced a conversation with Roy regarding certain ar- 
rangements for the ceremony, but was interrupted by the entrance 
of a footman, who brought in a card which he presented to him. 

The name inscribed on the card was that of—‘ Keith Gordon.” 

“You say this is meant for me?” queried Trevor, his voice hardly 
so steady as usual. 

“ Yes, sir. Mr. Gordon is in the library waiting to speak to you.” 

‘* Then have the goodneas to tell him I am engaged—and shall be 
all the evening.” 

The footman retired, but came back almost immediately. 

“Mr. Gordon says he must see you, sir—that it is a matter of great 
importance, and he insists on an interview.” 

‘* Insists on an interview! Confound his impertinence!” exclaimed 
Trevor, angrily. ‘‘ He questions my right of refusing him, does he? 
Well, then, tell him I distinctly decline to accede to his request.” 

Again the man retired, while Trevor still stood on the hearthrug, 
twisting the card nervously about in hia fingers and beating an im- 
patient tatoo with his foot. He looked up quickly as the door was 
pushed suddenly open, and beheld on the threshold none other than 
Gordon bimself. 

‘**T must apologize for thus forcing an entry into your house,” said 
Keith, bowing to Vivien, but addressing himself with cold politeness 
to Roy. “As the motive of my visit nearly concerns you, I venture 
to think you will forgive the intrusion.” 

Roy bert his head rather stiffly. He was favourably impressed 
by the brief, manly courtesy of Gordon’s manner, but, for all that, 
he could not forget the dark cloud of guilt that hung about him, and 
he certainly was far from inclined to welcome him as a gaest. 

Keith, having made the apology he deemed necessary, turned to 
Trevor, and the look of contemptuous scorn he cast on him was re- 
turned by the latter with one of equal hatred. 

‘*T wish you to remember, that in spite of all that has passed be- 
tween us, it was my desire to spare you a public humiliation, and 
for that reason I requested an interview, which you refased to grant,” 
he said, in slow and measured accents. ‘‘To-night I heard for the 
first time that you were to be married to Miss Etheredge in the 
morning, and that intelligence has induced me to take a step which 
no other consideration would have induced me to take.” 

“Indeed!” returned Etheredge, sneeringly, “I confess I fail to 
understand what interest you have in Miss Etheredge’s welfare, or 
= difference your interference can possibly make in her relations 
with me.” 

“T can say this much to her, and in your presence—that she had 
better be in her grave than linked for life to such a scoundrel as I 
know you to be! ” was the stern response, while the speaker’s dark 
face flushed a deep red. “ But that is not all—I am come to state 
actual facts, not my own opinions. Miss Etheredge ’’—turning to 
her—“ is it true you are to marry your second cousin to-morrow ?” 

Vivien made a sign of assent without speaking—she dared not 
meet the surprised reproach in Keith's eyes. 

“Then I have no alternative but to tell the truth, and at the same 
time betray a secret that has survived ten years,” he added, draw- 
ing a long breath, and averting his eyes from the young girl’s pain- 
fully flushed face. ‘‘ Trevor Etheredge, you are not a liberty to marry 
any woman, for your first wife is still living.” 

Trevor started as if a bombshell had burst at his feet, but after a 
moment’s startled gaze into his brother-in-law’s face he broke into 
an incredulous laugh. 

“My wife not dead! You are mad! She was drowned ten years 
ago, and her body lies in the Gordon vault at Etheredge Church.” 

“A body that you sapposed to be hers lies there—she herself is, at 
this moment, at Gordon Chase, and has been ever since Christmas 
Eve ten years ago.” 

There was a few minutes’ dead silence; Trevor’s eyes fixed on 
Gordon with an expression of baffled enmity that defies description, 
Vivien bending eagerly forward, the colour coming and going in her 
cheeks, her hands clasped tightly across her knees. Roy and Alice 
seemed to each other like the spectators of an exciting drama. 

‘‘What guarantee do you bring as proof of this extraordinary 
story ?’’ demanded Trevor, at last. 

“One that I do not think you will be inclined to question—the 
copy of a deposition made by your wife, Gertrude Etheredge, to Sir 
Henry Stone, and signed by witnesses in his presence. In it she gives 
her reasons for wishing the world to suppose her dead, and fully 
accounts for any mystery that may seem to envelope her actions.” 

“It is a lie!” cried Trevor, furiously, goaded beyond endurance at 
thus seeing Vivien torn from him; “ a conspiracy—a vile fabrication 
got up by this man to prevent my marriage!” im 

‘*Sir Henry Stone is a magistrate, and a man of position—the 
very last in the world to lend himself to anything dishonourable,” put 
in Roy. “If you have any doubt as to the truth of Mr. Gordon’s 
statement, you cannot do better than go to Sir Henry and ask him 
either to substantiate or disprove it.” mult sha 

The suggestion found favour in Trevor’s eyes, for, in spite of the 
air of veracity Gordon gave his statement, the elder man had been 
so firmly convinced of his wife’s déath that even now he could hardly 
bring himself to believe the contrary. ‘ . 

“T will go,” he said to Roy; ‘‘and as Keith Gordon declares Sir 
Henry has seen his sister he will, as you say, be able to give me a 
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satisfactory answer,’ and so saying he went hastily from the room, 
While Alice, who had a feeling that in such a scene as this her pre- 
sence was de trop, quietly followed his example, thus leaving Roy and 
his sister alone with the master of the Chase. 

Gordon looked relieved as the door closed on the departure of 
Trevor and Miss Matthison, and came a few steps nearer Roy. 

“ Mr. Etheredge, I feel I owe you an explanation, as this dénouement 
has taken placé under your roof, and I am anxious to give it you for 
more reasons than one. Still, the story is rather a lengthy one, and 
may try your patience; so, first of all, I must ask you if you can 
spare the time to listen?” 

“T will make a point of doing so,” Roy responded, courteously, and 
motioned Gordon to a seat as he spoke. This, however, the lat/er de- 
clined, and while he told his story remained standing with one hand 
resting on the back of a chair, and in such a position that no move- 
ment on the part of the girl seated by the fire escaped his keen eves ; 
and Vivien could see that, though ostensibly, he addressed himself to 
Roy, it was for her behoof the narrative was reaily given. 


— 


’ "CHAPTER XI. 


‘Ty order to make everything clear to you I must go back ten years 
or more,’ began Keith. ‘‘ As yoa are doubtless aware, Trevor Ether- 
edge married my only sister and went to reside in London, but in 
consequence of his extravagance having placed them in such a posi- 
tion as to prevent their keeping up an establishment of their own, 
they both came to live with me at Gordon Chase. . 

*In the sammer of that year a tribe of gipsies camped in the 
vicinity, and I frequently went to see them, as I was much interested 
in their manners and custome, and desired to study them more 


‘elosely than I could have done in books. Amonget them was a beauti- 


ful girl named Rachael Lee, who had the misfortune to attract the 
attention of my sister’s husband, and afterwards made a point of 
meeting him every evening, but in a secret manner, for Trevor 
knew his wife to be exceedingly jealous, and feared lest the story 
sbould reach her ears. In view of this, it seems he contrived to 
spread a rumourthet J was the girl’s lover, and as he took every 
precaution for keeping himself undiscovered, his part in the affair 
was not suspected. 

“In time the gipsies went away, and nothing more was heard of 
them for some months—not until the following Christmas Eve in 
fact. On that morning I happened to be passing through the hall, 
when I caught sight of Rachael Lee at the door, but so changed from 
the bright young girl I had known the previous summer that I hardly 
recognized her. However, I took her into my study, and gave her 
some wine—for she was faint from exhaustion—and then she asked 
for my brother-in-law. I told her he was out in the wood shooting, 
and when I questioned her as'to her changed apprarance, she grew 
very excited, and said, londly enough to be besrd by one of the 
servants outside, that, ‘she had -eause enough to eurse Gordon 
Chase and its inmates.’ After that, she told me Trevor had been 
her lover, and I discovered she was unaware of his marriage. When 
I inf rmed her of it she was furious at first, and vowed she would 
be avenged on him for having broken faith with her. It would be 
easy enough, she said, for her father had declared he would shoot the 
man who had brought her to misery; and she, fearful of his doing 
injury to Trevor, of whom it was easy to see, she was passionately 
fond even yet —hai allowed him to suppose I had been her wooer. 

‘*‘ She was, however, resolved t» have an interview with Trevor, and 
left the Chase for that purpose. Directly after her departure I 
remembered that Gertrude bad also gone to the wood to meet her 
husband, and fearful of the consequences if the two women fell in 
with each other, I hurried there myself. Oa my way I contrived 
somehow to sprain my foot, and through this accident had to go back 
home. I entered the Chase by a side door, unobserved by anyone, 
and then proceeded to bind my ancle with some bandages I had in 
my study, and after this, decided it would be useless to make any 
attempt to find Rachael now, as she might be far away in the in- 
tricacies of the wood; and, besides, if she had not met.Trevor or 
Gertrade already, there was no danger of her doing so, as they must 
be on their way home to lancheon. 

‘*‘ A little while afterwards, the whole house was in a state of terror 
and commotion, caused by the news that a murder had been committed 
down by the pool, and half-an-hour later the body of poor Rachael 
Lee was brought to the Chase, shot through the heart. 

‘* In the confusion that eneued, the absence of my sister was unnoticed 
until evening came; and then, ‘on inquiring for her, I learned she had 
not been seen since sbe had set out in the morning, avowedly with the 
intention of joining her husband. I went immediately to Trevor 
and asked if he had seen her, but he replied in the negative ; and on 
my suggesting the necessity of a search being instituted, replied I 
could do as I liked—he was ill, and not abie to leave his room, he 
said. 

**Of course I despatched servants, and also went in quest of her 
royself, aiding my hurt foot with a stick, and before we had been 
ont long one of the men came to tell me he had found Mrs. Trevor 
Etheredge’s hat caught on some willows by the side of the river. 
Naturally enough the idea that she had fallen in the water and been 
drowned was quick to suggest itself, and I sent the men off to get 
drags, and have the river searched, while I walked along the banks 





on the look-out. Presently I came to a little cavern she and I had 
discovered when we were children, and the seeret of which we had 
kept most religiously. It was one whose-existence was not likely to 
be suspected, for the entrance to it was covered with brambles, which 
we always had to move when we wished to get inside. It struck me 
these bushes looked as if they had been moved, so I climbed down the 
bank, and entered the cavern, and then I found my surmise had been 
correct, for there was Gertrude crouching up in one corner, pale and 
trembling, and hardly able to speak through fright and exhaustion. 

“She rushed into my arms with a cry of thankfulness that beeame 
hysterical, and her manner al x was so wild that I myself 
grew frightened, and begged her to lose no time in telling me what 
had happened. Little by ‘little I drew the trath from her, and 
then I found her fear was no chimera of imagination—there was, 
alas! too terrible 4 foundation for it. 

‘“‘It appeared she had been in the wood in the morning looking for 
her husband ; and had at length come in sight of the pool, where 
she saw him, with his one arm thrown around a gipsy girl, to whom 
he was talking very earnestly, and tenderly. First of all, the girl 
was upbraiding, but his soothing arguments and caresses i 
had an effect on her, and finally she threw herself into his arms, and 
embraced him with passionate fervour. 

“ Afcer that, Gertrude—who had hidden herself behind the trank 
of a tree—heard Trevor say he must go to the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
as he bad an appointment with him on a matter of some importance, 
but that if she would stay there he would rejoin her before long, and 
to this Rachael agreed. 

“I believe I mentioned that Gertrude was extremely jealous as 
well as passionate, and you will readily understand her angry resent- 
ment when she found she had a rival in her husband's affections, 
No sooner had Trevor disappeared from sight than she left her 
concealment, and, confronting the gipsy girl, told her who she was. 

“ My sister’s own account of this part of the affair was wild and 
diseonnected in the extreme, as she was suffering from terrible ex- 
citement during its narration, and I dared not question her too 
closely, for indeed, as it was, her brain only just retained its 
equilibrium. However, there is no donbt she must have said some- 
thing that wounded the gipsy’s pride, for the girl turned round on 
her, and taunted her with the fact that Trevor loved her, and looked 
on his wife merely as an encumbrance he could not get rid of. Then 
it seems Gertrude’s passion passed beyond her control, and she 
snatched up T'revor’s gun—which he had left resting against a tree 
until his return—and levelled it at the girl, who, with a loud shriek, 
fell down—dead, 

“The sight of her victim caused Gertrude to realize fully what 
she had done, and to think of the awful position in which she was 
placed. She fled from the spot in terror, hardly knowing where she 
was going, until she found herself on the bank of the river, and close 
to the cavern, and then came the idea of making that a temporary 
hiding-place, and she at once clambered down; but before she 
entered, a sudden gust of wind took off her hat, and blew it out of 
her reach. 

*“ As soon as I heard the story, I, of course, saw at once the con- 
sequences that must inevitably follow my sister’s rash act, and it took 
me some time to collect my thoughts sufficiently to decide on what 
course of action to pursue, Gertrude piteously implored me to save 
her—+either to get her out of the country, or to let ber remain where 
she was in hiding. Above all things, to keep the knowledge of her 
crime from her husband, and this I promised to do, 

“ After some consideration, I decided to leave her in ths cavern 
until it got later, and then, when the coast was clear, to take her to 
the Chase, and contrive to get her inside without being seen. I was 
induced to resolve on this course by the fact of one part of the house 
having acquired the reputation of being hannted, and being shunned 
by the servants on that account. 

**My plan succeeded admirably, and Gertrude’s entrance was effected 
that same night, unknown to any of the household. The river was 

ed for her body, and although it was not discovered, the belief 
that she had been drowned gained credence, and was finally accepted 
as a fact by everyone—her hushand incladed, ’ 

Then came the inqnest on Rachael Lee, and, to my horror, I found 
myself placed in a position of the gravest peril and difficulty, from 
which I had no means of extricating myself without betraying 
Gertrude, and handing her over to a felon’s death. Of course my 
mouth was sealed for her sake, and I dared not say anything to 
implicate Trevor, as such an admission would probably have led 
to my sister’s discovery; so I was forced to a silence that was 
accepted by all as an evidence of guilt. 

** Uphappily Trevor had taken out my gun instead of his own that 
morning, and in order, I suppose, to conceal the fact of his having 
had an interview with Rachael, he denied that the: weapon found 
lying near ber had been used by him; so, as it had my name 
engraved on it, it made the case look darker against me. Then a 
servant gave evidence that Rachael Lee had come to the Chase, and 
been taken by me into my study, where she remained some time, and 
where she was overheard declaring ‘ she had cause enough to curse 
Gordon Chase and its inmates,’ 

- “It was alsoproved that when she left I soon followed her, but as no 
one had seen me re-enter the house, it was an open question at what 
time I did so—whether before or after the murder had been com- 


mitted, and that, of course, was not in my favour. 
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“Trevor was able to swear he had not. been on the spot, for at the 
moment of the tragedy he was in the gamekeeper’s cottage, and they 
had both heard the report of a gun, and a piercing scream which had 
oane them to hasten to the pool, where they found the murdered 
girl. 

‘To make make matters worse, Michael Lee appeared upon she 
scene, and aceused me of being his daughter’s lover, and Trevor, like 
the cur he is, allowed the accusation to stand; bowever, as all the 
evidence was purely circumstantial, I was allowed to go free, and the 
jury returned @ verdict of ‘murder against persons unknown.’ 

“ But in spite of this semi-acguittal the stigma remained, and I 
went forth with the brand of Cain on my brow. All my friends 
believed me guilty—even the nearest and dearest—and abandoned 
me to fight my battle single-handed against the world.’ 

He stopped a moment to glance at the quiet figure by the fire, but 
her head was bent, and the firelight flashed on the starry radiance of 
the diamonds adorning the hands she had put up to hide her face, 
— the diamonds scintillated so unsteadily that he knew how her 
fingers must be trembling. 

‘* Did I say all had deserted me?” he went on almost immediately, 
‘*No, there were two who believed in’ my innocence, and stuck to me 
through everything-—a gardener and his wife, both of whom I had 
known from my childhood ; so when the rest of the’ servants left the 
Chase they stayed on, and after 2 while I deemed it well to take 
them into my confidence with regard to Gertrude’s presence in the 
house, although not even tothem did I hint at her guilt. 

“Por the first week or two after the murder I had been afraid her 
brain would give way, for her terror of being apprehended even 
seemed to increase. After awhile, however, she grew calmer and 
more like herself, and would wander about the rooms in the haunted 
wing, although she very seldom ventured into the inhabited portion 
of the house—not because there was any danger of discovery, for 
no visitors ever bey gran on my hospitality. To increase the certainty 
of her death I had dropped a scarf she had worn farther down the 
river, and some weeks afterwards a body was picked up which was 
supposed to be hers, and was interred in our family vault under her 
name, so no doubt whatever existed as to her fate. 

“ And so the days went on, and the quiet monotony of my life had 
one good result, in bringing a certain amount assurance to 
Gertrude that she need have uo fear of being discovered, for she 
never ran the slightest risk except once,” his eyes again sought 
Vivien’s, ‘‘ and then I knew I could rely on the honour of the person 
who had seen her, 

“ Last Christmas Eve an event happened that brought matters to 
a climax; Michael Lee forced an entrance into the Chase, with the 
object of taking my life, and fired a pistol as I was sitting in m 
study with Gertrude, who threw herself on my breast, and receive 
the shot intended for me. 

“Since then she has been lying in a very precarious state, and last 
night, believing herself to be dying, and having learnt from my old 
housekeeper that the staiu of her crime rested on me, she despatched 
the woman conreny for Sir Henry Stone—who was once an intimate 
friend of our family—and to him she made a full confession of every- 
thing, thus exonerating me. 

“At the best of times I hear very liitle of what goes on in the 
outside world, and of late I have been so constantly with Gertrude 
that I have heard nothing at all: but today I was informed by the 
doctor attending my sister, that Trevor Etheredge was to marry his 
cousin in the morning, and so I lost no time in coming to inform you 
of Gertrude’s existence ; not that that impediment will stand in the 
way long,” he added, sorrowfully. ‘She has lasted many days 
longer than we ventured to hope, but there is no doubt her few 
remaining sands of life are ebbing very fast,” 

hen he ceased speaking, and there was a silence—a silence 
broken by Roy coming forward and grasping Gordon’s hand. 

“If anything can repay you for all you have suffered, it will be the 
consciousness that you have acted as one of the noblest men God 
ever created in his own image,” he exclaimed, his voice husky with 
emotion. “ Vivien, what do you say ?” 

Ah! what could she say? What words were there strong enough 
to tell him what she thought of him—this noble heart with its silent 
heroism of endurance, this grand life that had been one long self- 
sacrifice, that had calmly given up everything—friends, fame, and 
honour—and had seen its best years drift by, heavily laden with the 
weight of another’s guilt? 

She could not speak, she could not think, she only knew her faith 
had justified itself, and that this wes her hero—nobler far than av 
knight who sat at Arthur’s table, braver than the bravest who had 
ever shivered lance defending innocence in the old days of chivalry. 
Oh, how she loved him, and how she gloried in her love; all unworthy 
as she told herself she was. 

She forgot the presence of Roy--perhaps it would have been just 
the same if she had remembered it, for the tumult of her feelings 
carried everything before it—and she came and knelt at Gordon’s 
feet, beautiful in her new-born humility as she raised her love-lit, 
tear-misted eyes to his face. 

“Oh, brave heart .... ” she said, and she took his hand and 
pressed her lips upon it. 

Gordon bent down to raise her, and as he held her to his breast 
there was somewhat the same sort of look in his eyes as a man in the 





desert, dying of thirst, may have when the first drop of a cup of clear 
water touches his burning throat. Roy, seeing that look, understood 
it, and left them. 


CHAPTER XIl., AND LAST. 


Trevor Erounepes came back from the baronet’s house with slow 
footsteps and a moody brow, for Sir Henry Stone had authenticated 
all Gordon had said, and Trevor saw his hope of calling Vivien 
‘* wife’’ must now be, at best, only an indefinite one. 

To describe his rage and disappointment at thus having his plot 
baffled is impossible, and both were intensified a little while later, 
when, on entering the drawivg-room, he found Gordon still there, and 
seated by the side of Vivien. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, pausing at the door in indecision, and biting 
his lip, ‘I will come in later on—when Mr. Gordon has gone,” 

‘* You had better wait now; a few minutes will be quite sufficient 
to conclude all relations batween us,’’ said Roy, coldly. ‘It is only 
fair to you to state that Mr. Gordon has revealed your share in the 
fate of Rachael Lee, as well as the perjury you committed at the 
inquest; and after that, it is hardly necessary to remind you that 
neither gentlemen or honest men will permit your society, and that 
in future our paths must lie as wide apart as possible!” 

“ What!’ cried Trevor, casting a glance of malignant hatred 
across at Keith, ‘‘are you prepared to receive whatever calumnies 
this man, my enemy, may think fit to utter acainst me?’’ 

“There is no.other alternative but to believe his words when they 
are attested by circumstances, and the breath of a dying woman. 
You will scarcely venture t» deny that you were Rachael Lee’s lover 
in the face of your wife's evidence, asgiyen by her in a deposition of 
which the copy is now in my hunds.” 

*‘ And you, Vivien,” said Trevor, raising his eyes from the ground, 
and looking at her fixedly; ‘‘ what have you to say to the man who 
was to have stood by your side at the altar?” 

Vivien paused a moment, and shivered before she answered,— 

“I can only echo my brother’s words.” 

“$0!” he exclaimed, with a bitter laugh, ‘“‘ you desert me, too? 
Well, before I go, will you grant me a few minutes’ private conversa. 
tion?” 

“No,” said Roy, without giving her time to reply, ‘She is 
under my guardianship, and I forbid her to hold any communication 
whatever with you.” 

“T ask you again, will you let me speak to you alone?” reiterated 
Trevor, taking no notice of the young man’sinterruption. ‘I think,” 
he added, meaningly, ‘‘ when you bear in mind a statement I made to 
you a week ago you will accede to my request.” 

Vivien rose, after a slight hesitation, and laying her hand on Roy’s 
shoulder, said,— 

“ Let me go; it issomething of importance, and itis better I should 
hear it at once.” 

She led the way into the library, Trevor following and closing the 
door as he entered. 

‘* It would be useless to deny that Gertrude still lives, after having 
heard from Sir Henry Stone that he has seen her,” he commenced, 
coming at once to the point, and letting his moody eyes rest on the 
girl’s flushed loveliness in a gaze of half-sullen admiration, “ but I 
also hear that she cannot possibly linger more than a day or two, 
and I wish to obtain your word that you will keep yourself free, and 
at the end of twelve months ratify your former promise, and become 
my wife.” 

The young girl recoiled in horror at the cold-blooded heartlessness 
of this proposal. Cruel as she knew Trevor to be, she hardly thought 
him capable of, making it. 

“T will conclude nosuch bargain,” she exclaimed, in indignant 
anger. “I wonder you dare suggest so abominable a contract, mach 
less imagine I should consent to it, If this is all you wished to say 
to me I may as well retire.” 

“To your lover ?” said Etheredge, with a bitter sneer, for he had 
been jealously mindful of the intimacy that seemed to exist between 
Keith and Vivien. “ Gordon’s eyes made no secret of their admira- 
tion, and from your own manner I should judge you would not prove 
so cold to him as you have been to me.” 

The angry crimson rushed to Vivien’s face, and her lips curled 
scornfully, but she made no reply as she took a step forward towards 
the door—only one step, however, for her further progress was barred 
by Trevor. 

“ Stay,” he said, ‘‘it is useless for you to attempt to leave until 
we have come to a clear understanding regarding our mutual! position. 
If you will think for a moment you will see the absurdity of supposing 
I shall allow myself to be turned out of the Court by your brother’s 
orders, unless I receive a distinct undertaking from you to marry me 
when I am free to claim you. That undertaking I ask you to give me 
now.” 

“ And I decline.” 

* Have you counted the cost of a refusal?” 

‘‘T care not what it may be ’—defiantly. 


‘‘T have too much self- 


respect to be drawn into a prcmise to marry a man whose wife is 
still living.” ’ 
‘“‘ In that case I shall be forced to carry out my threat,” said Trevor, 
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bis voice trembling with the passion into which her firmness threw 
him. “ And recollect, after the first step is taken it will be too late 
to draw back.” ; 

“And what may that ‘first step’ be, pray?” inquired a voice at 
the door; and Roy, anxious on Vivien’s account, entered the room 
and faced his cousin. ‘Is it permissible to inquire the meaning of 
this threatening tone I find you adopting to my sister ?”” 

“ Have a cire lest I adopt one yet more threatening to you!”’ was 
the angry response, uttered in a voice that evinced the difficulty with 
which the speaker kept down his rising passion. ‘“ I advise you not to 
try me too much with your insolence, otherwise you may possibly 
find yourself in a particularly unpleasant dilemma.” 

Roy laughed contemptuously. 

“ That sort of thing won’t do with me, whatever effect you may 
think it would have on a girl. Recollect, too, I am master here, and 
cannot be insulted with impunity in my own house.” 

“ Your own house! Well, it certainly makes a difference to the 
position a man can take up when he speaks under a roof he claims as 
his; but he should, first of all, make sure his claim is a lawful one.” 

“Come away, Roy—please come away,” pleaded Vivien, seeing 
that Trevor's anger had mastered him, and a quarrel between the 
two men was imminent; but Roy pushed her gently to one side, his 
blood was up too, for nothing could exceed the insolence of his 
cousin’s manner. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, sharply; “if words like 
these are only the outcome of your impotent rage at being unmasked, 
I advise you to keep a better guard over your tongue, otherwise I 
shall forget you have been my guest, and show you the door.” 

“ Indeed,” said Trevor, a white wrath in his face; “I think the 
probabilities are in favour of the order you have mentioned being 
reversed, for if it comes to the point, I can prove myself the lawful 
heir, not you.” 

Vivien sunk down in a chair and covered her face with her hands, 
feeling that now nothing was possible to avert the catastrophe she 
had tried so hard to prevent, and at the same moment Alice and 
Gord: n, brought thither by the sound of raised voices, came and 
stood in the doorway. 

Neither Roy or Trevor noticed them—both were in the highest 
degree excited. 

** Yes,’ added the latter, flinging all prudent considerations to the 
winds in his desire to show his triumph ; ‘‘ this —— bas been 
going on quite long enough, and I now warn you, Roy—Etheredge, 
as you bave been falsely called—that I intend advancing my just 
claim to the estates as heir-at-law to your father, who was never 
married, and whose children have therefore no right to the name they 
have bitherto borne. 

“Liar!” shouted Roy, and he sprang furiously forward with up- 
lifted arm that was, however, seized by Gordon, who interposed his 
own muscular proportions between the two men. 

“ Calm yourself,” he said to Roy, without relaxing his hold; “a 
blow is useless in disproving such a slander as this ; besides, it is not 
worth while distressing yourself on the statement of a man whose 
veracity is so impeachable as that of your opponent. If he repeats 
his assertion publicly, you have but to produce your parents’ mar- 
riage certificate, and there is an end of the matter.” 

Roy’s face fell. 

“ He knows it is lost,’”’ he said, moodily. 

“Then search for the original entry in the register.” 

‘*Such a search would be fruitless—the entry is not in existence,” 
exclaimed Trevor, his eyes flashing as he thought of the security of 
his position, and with a movement that was perfectly involuntary, 
his hands went up for a second to the left breast-pocket of his coat, 
Only Alice Matthison observed the movement, but to her it meant a 
great deal. 

She was a quick-witted girl, and the ry and that had just taken 
place had helped her to a true estimate of Trevor’s character ; more- 
over, the scene at present enacting recalled to her mind that me- 
morable night in Glasbury church, and, like an inspiration, part of 
the truth flashed upon her, 

“‘ Stay,” she interposed, coming forward, and raising her hand so 
as to compel their attention, “‘I may have something to say in this 
matter. Perbaps, Mr. Etheredge, the reason you are so sure your 
cousin could not find the original entry is because it is either des- 
troyed, or in your possession.” 

Her audience were electrified, for she was naturally the very last 
person any of them would have expected to see interfere, and Trevor’s 
astonishment kept him silent when he heard the accusation uttered 
in her clear, high-pitched voice. 

Finding no one spoke she turned to Roy. “You remember my 
telling you of how I got locked in.Glasbury church one night, and saw 
a man abstract a page from the register? Well, I can swear to the 
identity-of that man—it is he! ’’—pointing to Trevor. 

If a look could have killed her she would have fallen dead at his 





feet, but she was brave, and she met his glance unflinchingly. 
“ This happened on the 10th of last December,” she continued, in a 
tone of quiet assurance, “but perhaps Mr. Etheredge can give a 
satisfactory explanation of bis nocturnal visit, and say why he placed 
himself in a position that was, to say the least, compromising.” 

“ T owe no one here such an explanation, and I decline to give it,” 
he said, gnashing his teeth together in all the rage of baffled villainy, 
‘I will leave this house, and instruct my solicitor to take proceedings 
that will soon result in my return as its master.” 

“Wait a moment,’’ interposed Gordon, who instantly compre- 
hended the situation. “I think, on the information of this young 
lady, we should be fully justified in insisting on your apprehension, 
and I, as a magistrate, am quite ready to — a warrant,” 

“Tt seems to mea search should be made too, for I believe Mr. 
Etheredge has not destroyed the paper he took away from Glasbury, 
but that it is actually on his person at the present moment,” said 
Alice, daringly ; and Roy instantly declared himself ready to act on 
the suggestion, and r the bell to order a dog-cart to be at once 
despatched for a constable, 

“You sball answer for this!’’ exclaimed Trevor, maddened at 
thus seeing the fabric he had raised so carefully falling about his 
head like a house of cards, and threatening at the same time to engulf 
him in its rnins; “ I insist on being allowed to leave this room, and 
it will be on the peril of an indictment for conspiracy that you will 
prevent me.’’ 

‘‘7 am willing to undertake the responsibility,” put in Keith, who 
was sitting at the writing-table, and had just finished signing a docu- 
ment, “There,” he continued, rising, “I think that will smooth 
away all obstacles so far as we are concerned.” He had no difficulty 
now in understanding Vivien’s motive for having consented to a 
matriage with a man who, he was already aware, she inwardly 
despised, and this knowledge may have had something to do with the 
active part he was taking in this scene. 

Before very long a constable arrived, and then Trevor saw that no 
resource could possibly avail him, for Alice had been partially right 
in her surmise, and though—out of consideration for his own safety— 
he had destroyed the leaf cnt from the register, he had kept the cer- 


- tificate itself; as well as the late Squire’s will, in view of his marriage 


with Vivien, and they were both in the little leathern case in his 
inner pocket. So fearfal had he been of their falling into other hands 
that he had never let them go for a moment out of his own posses- 
sion, 

One more effort he made—a last and desperate one. As the con- 
stable came in he took the book from his pocket and threw it into the 
very heart of the fire burning in the grate, then he turned round and 
tried to prevent Gordon from getting near enough to rescue it. But 
his ruse was ineffectual—with one swing of his mighty arm Keith 
flung him aside, while Roy rushed forward, and, taking up a small 
pair of tongs, drew the burning book from the flames. Its contents 
were safe, although the book itself was considerably mutilated, and 
some of the papers scorched. In addition to the will and certificate 
there was alco the letter which had such an effect in convincing 
Vivien of the hopelessness of attempting to contradict Trevor's asser- 
tion, and this Roy was now able to explain. 

It was true the writer had been Squire Etheredge himself, but the 
boy referred to had nothing to do with his own children—he was the 
son of his late brother, who had contracted an illegal marriage with 
a Frenchwoman shortly before he died, The good-natured plan of 
letting him have the Melton estate was frustrated by the lad’s 
—_ eath, which occured within a monthor two after the date of 

e letter. 


Little more remains to be told, except that, from motives that 
will be readily understood, Roy refrained from prosecuting his cousin, 
and Trevor returned to the East, there to meditate on the uncer- - 
tainty of the best-matured human plans, and to console himself as 
well as he could on his own failure. 

He was a philosopher, and doubtless contrived to do it. 

His wife died almost directly after the events just narrated took 
place; and Keith, as he bent over poor Gertrude’s lifeless body, and 
saw the placid smile her pale features wore, confessed to himself it 
was for the best her tired spirit had fled so soon—perhaps in the 

uiet rest of the grave she would find that peace denied her here; 
or Heaven’s mercy is great, and surely her crime was atoned for 
by the bitter tears of anguish with which she had tried to, wash it 
away. 

Some twelve months later a double wedding took place, and while 
Roy bore Alice to Etheredge Court as its mistress, Gordon’s gloomy 
house was brightened Vivien’s fair young presence, and he, look- 
ing down with unutterable love into her sweet eyes, confessed to him- 
self that allthe misery of the past years was amply compensated for 
by the joy of this happy present. ' 

And there are no more secrets at Gordon Chase. 


(THE END.] 
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